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STORIES FROM 
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(As the author has stated in his Preface to the original edi- 
tion of The Catechist, it is not presumed that these examples 
are to be read to those who are being instructed — though in 
most cases they may be — but preferably they are to be retold 
to the students by the instructor. For this reason the author 
has greatly abbreviated them, with the understanding that the 
instructor, as the occasion may require, will adapt the stories 
to the level of the students.) 

INTRODUCTION 

Faith 



1. The Nobleman and the Catechism. — A distinguished 
nobleman had gone to a religious house to make a retreat, and felt 
no little surprise at being presented with a Catechism to read. 
" What 1" he said, " a Catechism ! are you setting me down again 
to my ABC?" But on the Superior proposing him some simple 
questions on religion, the nobleman was quite unable to give satis- 
factory answers. " Know then," said the Superior, " that amon? 
persons in the world, there are very few really instructed in their 
religion. This little book, which you seem to undervalue, is an 
abridgment of theology : even those who have learned it when 
young, should read it, in advanced years, that they may not forget 
what it contains." He ever afterwards carried a Catechism with 
him. — Nogl. 

2. The Captain's Ignorance. — A priest, having just finished 
mass at a famous shrine of Our Lady, was accosted by a ship captain 
who had arrived too late for the mass, and asked by him to say 
another, as he was most anxious to hear one. " But," replied the 
priest, " I cannot say two masses on the same day." Thinking the 
Father refused because he was tired or exhausted, the captain said : 
" Pray, do me the honour to come and breakfast with me : then 
you will be better able to say mass : I'm in no hurry so long as I 
get it !" The priest had some difficulty in making the ignorant 
captain understand that a priest cannot say masses as he likes, and 
must always be fasting to do so. — Catholic Anecdotes. 
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3. Cardinal Chevekls. — Mgr. Cheverus preached every Sunday 
at the parochial mass in his Cathedra], his instructions being nothing 
else than an explanation of the Catechism. They were so interest- 
ing, that persons of every rank and class thronged to hear him. 
Seeing he had gained the attention of his audience, he at length 
revealed his innocent secret. "If," he said, " I had declared at 
first that I would every Sunday explain the Catechism to you, you 
would have deemed it beneath you to assist at it. Yet for months 
this is all I have done, and you have been deeply interested in it. 
Know then that the Catechism is the book of the old as well as of the 
young, of the learned as well as of the ignorant : every one there 
finds something to learn : to undervalue the Catechism proceeds 
only from prejudice." — Hamon. 

4. Words of Troplong. — Troplong died in 1869, and during his 
last sickness he said to the priest who attended him : " After 
reading and studying a great deal, and living a long life, when 
death approaches, I recognize that the only thing of worth is the 
Catechism." 

5. Napoleon as Catechist. — For more than two years, Napoleon 
the Great, at S. Helena, taught the Catechism every day to the 
daughter of Gen. Bertrand, his faithful companion in captivity ; 
and when she was old enough to make her first Communion, he 
procured a priest from France to continue the instructions and 
prepare her for that great act. — Catholic Anecdotes. 

6. Words of Diderot. — One of the greatest enemies of religion 
last century was Diderot ; yet he taught his daughter the Catechism. 
When one of his impious friends saw this, and laughed at him for 
doing it, he said : "I make Marie learn the Catechism and the 
Gospel. Is there anything better I could teach her, to make her 
a good girl, a devoted wife, a kind and affectionate mother ?" — 
Filassier. 

7. A Saying of Napoleon. — Entrusting his son to the care of 
Mme. de Montesquieu, Napoleon said to her : " Madame, to you I 
confide my son, on whom rests the destiny of France, and perhaps 
of the whole of Europe : make him a good Christian." Someone 
laughed at this, but Napoleon, in anger, apostrophized him, saying : 
" Yes, sir, I know what I am saying : my son must be a good Chris* 
tian, or he will not be a good ruler." — Michaud. 
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8. S. Domnina and her Father in Heaven. — While yet a 
mere child, S. Domnina was often seen weeping tears of joy. When 
asked why she wept so much, and especially at pages in her book 
that had the name of God on them, she said : " How can it be 
otherwise ? I never read His name in a book without my heart 
filling with love for Him : He made me, and I am His child : this 
thought makes me feel so happy that tears of joy fall from my 
eyes." 

9. The Emperor's Stag. — A Roman Emperor once had a 
favourite stag which became much attached to him. It used to 
roam at large, returning to the palace for its food. Fearing lest it 
should go astray and be lost, the Emperor placed round its neck a 
collar bearing the inscription : " Touch me not : I belong to Caesar." 
No one, he thought, would dare to steal or injure it, being thus 
marked as his own. — Almighty God has acted in like manner : He 
has stamped His image on our souls : we come from God and belong 
to Him. Hence when the devil comes to attack us, let us repel 
him and say : " Touch me not : I belong to God." — Gibson. 

10. The Dying Monarch. — There was once a King who lived 
as though he were never to leave this world, and thought little of 
God or of the end for which he was made. But death came at last, 
and he cried out : " Must I then leave my kingdom and go to a 
country where I know no one ?" This was because he never thought 
of God or his last end : and he died in despair. — Chisholm. 

11. The Boy in the Snow. — One very cold Sunday in winter, 
three children were going along the road to Catechism. They were 
trembling with the cold, for they were but thinly clad and their 
shoes greatly worn. One of the three, a mere child of eight or nine, 
was weeping : when his sister, a little older, urged him to return 
home and get warm, saying God would not be displeased on such a 
day, he said : " No, let me go with you : my feet are very cold, but 
I want to go to Catechism and learn something more of God." So 
he went along with them. — Chisholm. 

12. The Missioner's Letter.— Fr. Gaume wrote from the 
wilds of America : " There are two little boys in my mission who 
give me great consolation : the hut they live in is miles away, 
and yet they have come every day for six months to hear me 
explain the Catechism." — Chisholm. 
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13. The Lord Mayor at Catechism. — In former times, there 
lived a gentleman who practised his religion, and belonged to 
one of the first families in London : he had more than once been 
chosen to fill the position of Lord Mayor. Every Sunday he took 
his children to Catechism, and listened with rapt attention to the 
instructions. He used to say : " There is no instruction pleases me 
so much as the Catechism : I always hear something I did not 
know before, or I am reminded of something I had forgotten : 
what surprises me is that so few come to hear God's holy Word." — 
C his holm. 

14. The Hermit and his Baskets. — " What is the use of my 
going to hear sermons ?" said a hermit to his Superior : "I can 
never recall what has been said !" The Superior, to show him he 
always gained some benefit from what he heard, told him to take 
one of his two baskets and bring him water in it from the river ! 
The hermit was surprised, but obeyed ; thrice this was done ; the 
Superior then asked him what difference he found now between 
that basket and the one he had left untouched. " None," he said, 
"unless perhaps the one that has been in the water looks cleaner 
than the other." " Just so," replied the Superior : " as the basket 
could not retain the water, yet became cleaner each time it was put 
into the river, so your soul, though perhaps unable to retain all the 
instruction, yet derives much benefit from every sermon : continue 
therefore to frequent them." — Lives of the Fathers. 

15. Word of the Cure of Ars. — " I think that one who does 
not properly hear the Word of God will not save his soul : he will 
not know what to do for that. An ignorant person is like a dying 
man, lying unconscious : he knows neither the malice of sin, nor 
the beauty of grace, nor the value of his soul : he goes from sin to 
sin, like a rag dragged in the mire." 

16. True Obedience. — A young boy, whose family all neglected 
the laws of the Church, came at length to prepare for his first Com- 
munion : during the instructions he was reminded of the sinfulness 
of eating meat on Fridays, as had been his custom, which he re- 
solved now to mend. His resolution was put to the test a day 
or two later, for nothing was served up for Friday's dinner but meat. 
The boy this time refused to take it, explaining the reason of his 
refusal. The father in anger took him from the table, and putting 
him in a solitary room, ordered him to receive no food till the 
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morrow. The mother, though as negligent in her duty as her 
husband, could not help feeling for her child, and later in the day 
took him something to eat. To her surprise, he would not take it, 
saying that as now he could obey his father without sin, he would 
rather not eat what she had been good enough to bring. The 
father, hearing this, was led to think over his past life, and his 
conversion was the result, along with the conversion of his wife. — 
Anec. Chrit. 

17. The Poor Indian. — Two missionaries in India were passing 
through a wood, and felt a secret impulse to penetrate it in the 
hope of finding something to do for God's glory. They had not 
gone far when they came across a hut in which they found an 
Indian dying. On being asked if he had heard of God, the latter 
replied affirmatively, and said he had every day prayed that God 
would make Himself known to him and teach him to love Him. 
The priests explained how that God had now sent them to him : 
after some instruction and examination of conscience, they baptized 
him with water found in the hollow of a large leaf in the forest. 
The poor Indian wept tears of joy and gratitude, and soon after 
died in the arms of the missionaries. — Chisholm. 

18. " God says I must not !" — A mother was reading to her 
children a story about a boy guilty of stealing, and after finishing 
asked them why they should never steal. The eldest replied : 
" Because we must not do to others what we should not wish them 
to do to us." — The second said : " Because you would punish us for 
it." — But Mary, the third, replied : " Because God says I must not." 
" Right, my child," exclaimed the mother : " that is the true and 
best reason : let that always be your answer and always your 
motive." — III. Cath. American. 

19. " Shall We go to Vespers ?" — Such was the question some- 
one asked in a gathering of young people, as the bell was tolling for 
service. Some went to Church, while others ridiculed the idea, 
and went instead to the river ; one of them plunged in for a bathe, 
and in a few minutes was drowned ; this nearly happened to two 
others who tried to save their companion. The bells tolled again, 
this time to ring the funeral service of the deceased, and invite the 
Faithful to pray for him ! — Daily Rewards. 

20. Satan's Answer. — Cesarius tells of a holy priest to whom, 
as to S. Martin, the devil appeared as he lay dying. The priest 
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commanded him to say what it was that chiefly kept souls from 
falling into his hands. After some delay, the devil replied : " There 
is nothing in the Church keeps so many souls out of our power as 
frequent confession." 

21. The Little Boy Paul. — This child, after an instruction 
on sin, resolved never to go to sleep in the state of mortal sin. One 
day Paul did something which he considered a grievous sin ; in the 
evening he went to Church and confessed his sin. The next 
morning he was found dead in his bed. — De Stgur. 

22. The Artist's Confidence. — A distinguished artist, who 
had led a bad life, returned to God, and resolved to atone for the 
past by going to Communion every Sunday. This resolution he 
kept, and said in all confidence : " I go often to Communion with 
the best dispositions in my power, and when death comes I hope 
to be not unprepared." — De Sigur. 

23. S. Charles' Game of Chess. — When others were saying 
what they would at once begin to do, if they knew they were to die 
within an hour, S. Charles said he would go on with the game of 
chess he was playing : for he had begun it for God, and he desired 
nothing better than to be called away in the midst of an action done 
for the glory of God. — Faber, 

24. Josaphat and the Leper. — Prince Josaphat had lost his 
v/ay in a wood while hunting. Suddenly he heard a voice singing 
sweetly, and going on, was surprised to find it was the voice of a 
poor leper almost dying. The latter, seeing the astonishment of 
his visitor, said : " For forty years has my soul been confined in 
this body, which is its prison ; the walls of this prison are now 
falling away, as you see : and my soul will soon be able to take its 
flight hence, to enjoy God and His Kingdom for ever : and I sing 
with delight at the very thought. — Mrs. Herbert. 

25. Daniel in Captivity. — The Prophet, in captivity at Babylon, 
used every day to open the window of his house which looked 
towards the city of Jerusalem. It was far away indeed, but it was 
the chief city of his native country, and the home he loved : but 
the very thought of that city was a comfort to him in his exile. 
Dan. vi. io. — The heavenly J erusalem above is our home : we are 
made for it, and the earth is our land of exile ; but the very thought 
of Heaven and its happiness should rejoice us here on earth. 
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26. The Statue of Theodosius. — When the Emperor Theodosius 
found himself obliged to impose a new tax on his subjects, the 
populace of Antioch mutinied, and discharged their rage on the 
Emperor's statue, which they dragged with ropes through the 
streets, and then broke to pieces. When their fury was over, and 
they began to reflect on their extravagances, they were filled with 
fear. The indignation of the Emperor was very great, and he was 
preparing to take signal revenge for the insults heaped on his statue, 
when Flavian, Bishop of Antioch, interceded on behalf of the guilty, 
and obtained their pardon.— Butler, Jan. 27. 

27. Scipio's Medal. — A certain nobleman had a son, named 
Scipio, who, according to the custom of the time, wore round his 
neck a medal on which were stamped the portraits of his ancestors, 
the sight of which might prevent him from doing anything that 
would dishonour their name. He did not, however, imitate their 
virtues, but by his bad conduct disgraced them, so that the magis- 
trates of the city ordered the medal to be taken from him, and com. 
manded him to be punished. — Chisholm. 

28. S. Leonidas and his Son. — S. Leonidas had a feeling of 
great reverence for his little son, Origen, and oftentimes at night, 
while the child was sleeping in his bed, he would uncover his breast 
and kiss it. Surprised once by someone and asked why he did so, 
he answered : " This child is the living temple of the Holy Ghost ! 
His body is dignified by the presence of God's grace in the soul 1 I 
love to honour the place where God dwells !" 

29. The Empty Bottle. — " My soul ! and what is a soul ? I 
have never seen one ; as for me, I only believe in what I have seen !" 
Such were the words of an impious schoolmaster, arguing with a 
friend on religion. The latter at once taking a glass bottle, handed 
it to the schoolmaster and asked him what it contained. " Nothing," 
he replied. His friend taking the bottle, plunged it into a pitcher 
of water, when immediately there came forth from it large bubbles 
of air, which burst as they reached the surface of the water. " Thus," 
he said, " there exist in the world many things we cannot see ; 
so may the soul exist without our seeing it." The schoolmaster, 
confused and ashamed, took up his hat and walked away. — Noel. 

30. A Missioner's Experience. — A priest, in Asia, writes the 
following, which came under his own notice : An old man of seventy 
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had got into his head that when he died his soul would pass into 
the body of a horse destined to carry the despatches of the Emperor 
of China. At times he fancied himself a horse already, and would 
go down on all fours, jump and prance about, to the great amusement 
of his neighbours. And so he continued, till he heard of the Chris- 
tian Religion, which appeared to him so rational that he sought 
and obtained Baptism, and after some time died in sentiments of 
great piety. — Noel. 

31. The Landgrave of Thuringia. — Louis of Thuringia was 
a man entirely given up to pleasure and sin, and, to stifle his con- 
science, always used this false argument : " Either I shall be saved 
or not. If I am predestined, whatever I may do, I shall be saved ; 
but if I am to be condemned, no matter what good I may do, I 
shall be lost : hence I need not trouble about the future." This 
was his invariable argument with all who tried to lead him back 
to God, and assuredly he would have died in this state, but for the 
interposition of Divine Providence. The Prince fell dangerously 
ill and sent for his physician — a man of virtue and capacity. After 
making an examination, he said : " Prince, it is useless to try any 
remedy, for either you are to die of this disease or you are not. If 
you are to die, it is useless applying the remedies of art ; if you 
are not to die, why again apply them ?" " But," said the patient, 
" I am dangerously ill, therefore it is prudent to neglect nothing 
that may benefit me." "Ah," said the doctor, "if my reasoning 
appear to you defective, when it is a question of saving the body, 
why use it in regard to your soul ? The uncertainty of eternity 
should induce you to take all precautions to secure your salvation." 
These words had the desired effect : the Prince was converted, and 
resolved to amend. — Guillois. 

32. The Man and his Horse. — A preacher seeing one day a 
man grooming his horse, accosted him, and asked him how much 
time he spent over his horse. " About two hours a day," he replied. 
" And how much, may I ask, do you give each day to your soul, 
to purify it and make it better ?" " Not much, I fear ; I say my 
prayers in the morning, and on Sundays generally go to Mass." 
" Then, my poor man," remarked the preacher, " if I belonged to 
you, I would rather be your horse than your soul." — Noel. 

33. " Save your Soul 1" — Otto, Emperor of Germany, on his 
way to Rome, had to pass near the dwelling-place of a hermit, 
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named Nilus, known throughout the country for his holiness of 
life. The Emperor called on him as he was passing, and before 
leaving said : " Ask me what you wish, and I will give it you with 
joy." " All I ask, Emperor," said the Saint, " is that you save your 
soul ; take care of your soul ; for though you are Emperor, like 
other men you must die, and like them be judged, therefore save 
your soul." Otto withdrew, but never forgot this advice. In the 
end he died a holy death, because he had taken most care of his 
soul. — Life of S. Nilus. 

34. S. Ignatius and S. Francis. — S. Ignatius became acquainted 
with S. Francis Xavier in Paris. Ignatius, seeing in him many good 
qualities, resolved on gaining him to God. He contented himself 
with repeating occasionally the words of our Lord : " What doth it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his 
own soul ?" Francis at first merely listened with contempt, but 
began gradually to attend to the words he so often heard. Apply- 
ing them to his own case, he began to ask what, indeed, it would 
profit him to obtain his ambitious desires if in the end he lost his 
soul ! The reflection made such an impression that, under the 
impulse of grace, he became a great Saint, and illustrious Apostle 
of the Indies. — Butler. 

35. S. John and the Robber.— S. John, the Apostle, fell in 
with a young man of good dispositions, and thinking him likely 
to make good progress in virtue, entrusted him to the care of the 
Bishop with whom he was then staying. The latter carried out 
the injunctions of the Apostle, but after a few years the young 
man fell from his first fervour, and even at length placed himself at 
the head of a gang of robbers who infested the neighbourhood. 
The Apostle on his return made enquiries about the young man, and 
on learning his sinful life, rent his garments in sign of sorrow, then : 
" Quick," he cried, " find me a horse and a guide," and immediately 
he set off to the fastnesses of the mountains in pursuit of his straying 
sheep, nor did he cease his zeal, till by prayers and entreaties he had 
at length the happiness to bring him back to God, and establish him 
firmly in the path of virtue. — Scaramelli. 

36. The Saint Afraid to Die. — A holy anchorite had the good 
habit of offering every day to God all his actions in Faith, Hope, 
and Charity ; this practice obtained him a special reward. When 
death drew near, he was filled with fear at the thought of the 
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Judgment, and was almost cast into despair at the thought of his 
past sins, when suddenly his Angel guardian appeared to him and 
said : " Do not fear : you are now going to see that God in whom you 
have so firmly believed : to possess that God in whom you have 
trusted : and to be united to that God whom you have always 
loved." These words consoled the dying anchorite, and he passed 
away in peace. — Lives of the Fathers. 

37. S. Louis and the Miraculous Host. — In the palace of 
S. Louis, King of France, mass was being said, when at the words of 
consecration, Our Lord appeared visibly present on the altar, under 
the form of a beautiful child whom all were enraptured to contem- 
plate. Immediately word was sent to the King to come and witness 
the miracle God was working, to prove the real presence in the 
Blessed Sacrament. But Louis stirred not. " I firmly believe 
already," he said, "that Christ is truly present in the Holy 
Eucharist : He has said it, and that is sufficient : I do not wish to 
lose the merit of my faith, by going to see this miracle." And he 
did not go. — From His Life. 

38. S. Jane and the Heretic. — A Calvinist went to stay with 
the parents of S. Jane of Chantal, and one day she heard him say 
he did not believe in the Real Presence. The child looked up and 
said : " So you don't believe that Jesus is present in the Blessed 
Sacrament !" " No, child, I do not," he replied. " Yet, Christ has 
declared that He is, and the Church teaches He is," continued Jane. 
" So you mean to say that Our Lord is a liar ! Well, if you said that 
of the King in my father's house, he perhaps would kill you. And 
will God not punish you for calling His Son a liar, and not believing 
what He tells you ?" The Calvinist was confounded, and to pacify 
the child gave her some presents. But she threw them into the 
fire, and said : " So will they burn in hell who refuse to believe 
Jesus Christ and His Church." — Her Life. 

39. Example the Best Sermon. — Fr. Fernandez was preaching 
in the Indies, and had much to endure and suffer at the hands of 
the natives. He was one day preaching in a square of a big town, 
when a man from the crowd went up and spat in his face. The 
holy priest, quite unmoved, simply took out his handkerchief, wiped 
his face, and continued his sermon as before. At first the people 
laughed, then they admired. Amongst them was a learned doctor, 
who began to say to himself : " A law which teaches its followers 
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such virtue, and gives them courage to practise it, must come from 
God." In time he became a fervent Christian, and his example 
was followed by others. — Lives of the Companions of S. Francis. 

40. The Princess' Dream. — There was once a princess who, 
taught in her childhood the truths of Faith, like many others, in 
after years, began to neglect her religion, and gradually to lose her 
faith. One night she had a dream : even dreams, under God's 
Providence, may inspire good thoughts. She seemed to be walking 
alone in a forest, when suddenly she came upon a blind man seated at 
the door of his cottage. " Have you always been blind ?" she asked. 
" Yes," he replied, " from my birth." " Then you have never seen 
the beautiful sun and its light." " No," he answered, " and I have 
not the faintest idea what it is like, but I firmly believe that it must 
be very beautiful." Then, becoming very serious, he added : " You 
say you will not believe, unless you see and understand : learn from 
my example, that many things are beautiful and beyond compre- 
hension, which are just as true as those things you do see and under- 
stand." The princess awoke and learnt the profitable lesson which 
her dream had taught. — Migne. 

41. The Fireman's Daughter. — A number of children were 
one day in school together, when an alarm of fire was raised. Im- 
mediately the children ran here and there in the greatest terror, 
seeking to escape the danger. It was remarked in the midst of all 
the excitement, one little girl never attempted to escape, and 
though very pale with fear, never left the form where she was seated. 
When the alarm was found to be false and order was restored, the 
mistress asked this child how it was she had remained so quiet. 
"Please, ma'am," she answered, "my father is a fireman, and has 
often told me, if ever there was an alarm of fire, always to sit quite 
still." — Newspaper. 
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THE APOSTLES' CREED 



42. S. Ambrose and the Creed. — S. Ambrose had a sister, who 
like himself was leading a holy life. Once she asked him how to 
overcome temptations against faith, and he wrote : " Every morning 
and night say with fervour the Apostles' Creed, and when such 
temptations come, say it again, and you will easily overcome them." 
She did this and found the value and truth of the advice. — RSpert. 
du CaUchiste. 

43. Asclepiades and the Child-martyr. — A young boy was 
denounced to a wicked governor, named Asclepiades. This man 
tries to make the child renounce his faith, but the latter replies : 
" I am a Christian, as you shall see : 'I believe in God,' " etc. 
Asclepiades in a rage sends for the child's mother, and has him 
scourged before her ; during his torture, he again repeats the Creed, 
and turning to his mother, says : " I am thirsty." " Have courage, 
my child," she replied, "have patience and you shall reach the 
Fountain of Life." The bystanders were greatly moved, the tyrant 
alone was hardened. Ashamed of seeing himself thus conquered 
by a child, he at once had him beheaded. — Prudentius. 

44. S. Peter, the Martyr of the Creed. — S. Peter o 
Verona had always shown great zeal in learning, professing and 
preaching the Creed. The Manicheans whom he had tried to 
convert sw?>re to compass his ruin. Lying in wait for him along a 
road, the assassin fell upon him and struck him o.i the head with 
his axe. S. Peter, who was not killed at once, began his favourite 
prayer, the Apostles' Creed, and dipping his finger in the blood 
flowing from his wound, found strength to write on the ground the 
word Credo, I believe. The assassin then stabbed him, and he gave 
up his soul to God, a.d. 1252. — Godescard. 

45. The Benighted Traveller. — A traveller arrived at night- 
fall at the entrance of a vast forest, where he met a shepherd, of 
whom he asked the way, and learnt it was not easy to find, there 
being so many paths crossing each other in every direction, and all, 
with one exception, leading to an abyss. " To what abyss ?" 
anxiously asked the traveller. " To the abyss surrounding this 
forest," answered the shepherd, " which moreover is filled with 
robbers and wild beasts, and infested by an enormous serpent, so 
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that scarcely a day passes but many travellers fall victims to them. 
Hence, out of compassion, I have placed myself here at the entrance 
of the forest to assist travellers who have to pass through it ; my 
sons are also stationed at intervals to assist in the same good work, 
and our services are at your disposal." The traveller gladly accepted, 
and they set out on their journey. Feeling his strength fail, the 
traveller began to lean on the arm of the shepherd. Shortly, they 
saw the glimmer of a light at a distance, and reaching at length a 
small cabin, the door opened at the well-known voice of the shepherd. 
Here a fresh supply of oil was obtained for the night, a seat and 
some food were offered to the traveller, who, thus refreshed, set out 
again, accompanied by the shepherd's son. At the dawn of day, he 
reached the boundary of the forest, and then perceived the greatness 
of the service that had been rendered to him. A frightful preci- 
pice lay before him, at the bottom of which he could hear the roar 
of an angry torrent, of which he was informed no one could tell the 
depth. " I cannot but feel grieved," said the guide, " when I thiaK 
of the thousands daily swallowed up in it ! In vain do my father 
and my brothers offer help to travellers : though some accept our 
offer, most despise us and leave us. Thus they are soon lost, or 
murdered by the robbers, devoured by the serpent, or cast into the 
abyss : for there is but one little bridge known to us alone whereby 
to cross it. Pass over with confidence : on tbe other side is your 
true country." The traveller deeply thanked his guide, and cross- 
ing the bridge, soon found himself in his own country, and in the 
bosom of his own family. The good shepherd is Our Lord ; his 
sons the pastors of the Church, succeeding one another, to guide 
pilgrims safely ' through life. The only safe path is the Catholic 
Church, which alone leads to Heaven. The others lead to the abyss. 
The pilgrim is yourself : the lamp, the light of faith : the oil, God's 
grace ; the food and refreshments, the Sacraments. The great ser- 
pent is the devil ; the robbers and wild beasts, wicked company 
and our passions ; the forest is the world ; the bridge, death ; the 
abyss, Hell ; and the pilgrim's true country. Heaven. — Gaume. 



THE FIRST ARTICLE OF THE CREED 

"J believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator of Heaven and Earth." 

46. The Arab's Reply. — An Arab in the desert was once asked 
how he knew there was a God. " In the same way," he said, " as I 
know by the footprints on the sand that a man or animal has passed 
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this way." Who, indeed, seeing the traces of wisdom and power in 
the world, could fail to exclaim : " So many wonders must be the 
work of a God I" — Catichisme en Exemples. 

47. The Child's Argument. — A widower had an only daughter, 
whose education he himself undertook. Teaching her history, 
geography, etc., he resolved to try a most dangerous experiment, 
viz. : he avoided absolutely ever pronouncing the name of God 
before his child, to see whether the knowledge of God's existence 
would develop naturally, and this he continued for a long time. 
He at length began to notice that every morning she left her room 
and went into the garden to pray to the sun. He soon saw what it 
meant, and taking his daughter apart one day, he questioned her 
about it. The child replied innocently that she recognized nature 
must have an author, and had concluded the sun must be that 
author, because of his gentle heat and salutary influence on the 
world. The father hastened to withdraw his child from her error, 
making known to her the real author of all things — God, and was 
glad to find that the idea of God is given us almost at our birth. — 
GSrard. 

48. The Astronomer's Globe. — A famous German astronomer, 
wishing to convince a friend who doubted the existence of God, 
had a magnificent new globe placed in the room where he soon 
expected his friend. The latter arrived, and, admiring the globe, 
asked whose it was and whence it came. " Oh I" replied the 
astronomer, " it belongs to do one, and it came there quite by 
chance." " You are jesting," said the visitor ; but the other insisted 
he was serious. When he found his friend was somewhat annoyed, 
he took occasion to address him thus : " You will not believe that 
this globe exists of itself, and came there by chance, and you really 
think the Heavens and the stars are the results of pure caprice I" 
This simple argument convinced him of his folly. — Schmid. 

49. The Hen and the Egg.- -A little girl, who had learnt her 
Catechism well, met in a fashionable drawing-room in Paris a man 
who was saying he did not believe in God, and was trying to lead 
her to do likewise. " If there be no God," she said, " please tell 
me whence comes an egg ?" These words were said so loud that 
the company all heard, and gathered round the two. " From a 
hen," said our young man. " And whence comes the hen ?" — 
" You know as well as I do, the hen comes from the egg." " Then 
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which existed first, the hen or the egg ?" — " Well, I hardly know, 
but I think the hen." " So you must have a hen which did not 
come from an egg !" — " Oh, well, perhaps the egg existed first." 
" So now we have an egg which did not come from a hen ! Is it not 
so ?" — " Well . . . but . . . you see . . ." " What I see is that you 
don't know ; try again, and tell me whence came the first hen, or 
the first egg ?" — " Oh, you and your hens ! You'll take me next for 
a farmer's wife !" " Not at all. but I should like to teach you that 
He who created the first hen, or the first egg, as you choose, is He 
who created Heaven and earth, and all things. What ! You can't 
without God explain the existence of a hen or an egg, and you 
pretend without Him to explain the existence of the universe !" 
The young man was glad to sneak out of the room, and get away 
as best he could. — CaUchisme en Examples. 

50. God in the Fields. — A boy who had been most diligent 
in attending religious instructions was working in the fields with 
a man very ignorant of his religion, who said to the boy : " How 
do you know there is a God ?" — " You must, indeed, be blind," 
replied he, " if you require special proof of His existence, for 
everything around us speaks of Him. See the corn drying up and 
the fruit dropping off the trees for want of rain this season. In 
the designs of God, rain is necessary to maturity and perfection. 
The farmers, with all their grumbling, cannot create a drop of 
rain. God alone can make the rain to fall, for He is the Creator of 
all things." — Chisholm. 

51. Napoleon and his Victories. — One of Napoleon's officers 
once asked him in a jesting way how he could believe there was a 
God, never having seen Him. " Listen," said Napoleon, " I will 
tell you. You say I have a talent for war : when any important 
movement was to be made in battle, you were the first to ask ' where 
is the Emperor ?' and why ? because you trusted my talent, yet 
you had never seen it. Did you then doubt its existence ? No, 
because you saw its effects. But which of my victories can be 
compared to any of the wonders of creation ? And what military 
movement can bear any comparison to the movements of the 
heavenly bodies ? My victories make you believe in me ; the 
universe makes me believe in God." — Gibson. 

52. The God of Socrates. — Among the ancient Greeks there 
lived Socrates, who was convinced, by studying the wonders of 
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nature and the admirable order of the universe, that there existed an 
Almighty Being, endowed with boundless intelligence, Creator and 
Preserver of all things. This he endeavoured to teach also to his 
followers. His enemies, incited no doubt by the devil, accused him 
of slighting the gods of the country, and at length he was con- 
demned to death : he was poisoned with a cup of hemlock, 403 B.C. 
— Schmid. 

53. Missionaries in Greenland. — In 1721 the Danes sent 
missionaries to preach to the pagan inhabitants of Greenland, many 
of whom were converted and baptized. One of them, however, 
said to the missionaries : " Before you came, I often said to myself : 
' A boat does not make itself : it requires a skilful workman. A 
bird requires more skill than a boat, no one can make a bird. As 
for man, he is above aK ; who made him ? And how do the sun and 
the stars exist, and the earth, and the sea ? Whoever made them 
must be endowed with great intelligence, and power, and goodness.' 
It was thus we reasoned as to the existence of God, even before 
you came to teach us." — History of Greenland. 

54. Bessus murdering his Father. — Bessus had slain his 
father, and though the murder remained unknown, the most 
frightful thoughts held sway in the murderer's mind, giving him 
no rest, night or day. While he was taking a quiet walk with some 
friends, suddenly some crows began croaking in the air, and Bessus, 
forgetting he was not alone, cried out in terror : " Why do you tor- 
ment me, miserable birds, and keep reproaching me with the death 
of my father ?" Thus was the crime discovered through the voice 
of conscience. — Plutarch. 

55. Theodoric and Symmachus. — Theodoric had beheaded 
Symmachus, and soon both the image of his victim and the terrors 
of eternity gave him no peace or rest. One night as a large fish 
was served up at supper, he thought he saw in it a phantom ready 
to seize him, and fled in horror from the table, saying : " There's 
the head of Symmachus ; see his eyes staring at me, and his teeth 
ready to tear me to pieces : off with you, begone !" he added. 
After this a burning fever seized the unhappy monarch, and three 
days later he died. — Cattchisme en Exemples. 

56. The Animal-Atheist 1 — A dashiag young man once called 
on a Jesuit Father, wishing to have a discussion on religious matters : 
the Father, however, received him coldly, saying he did not usually 
speak on such matters with strangers ; whereupon our young fop 
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declared himself an atheist. At this, the Jesuit took an eye-glass, 
and deliberately examined the dandy from head to foot. " What 
have you got to look at, that you examine me so attentively ?" 
asked the young scoffer. " Oh," said the Jesuit, " I have never 
before seen the animal they call atheist, and I want to see how 
he is made 1" On hearing this, our strong-minded man beat a 
retreat as fast as he could. — Filassier. 

57. The Inn on Fire. — An innkeeper who had been very irre- 
ligious, came at length to say he did not believe there was a God. 
Two worthy men came in for supper, and for several hours he never 
ceased to bother them with his senseless talk, they meanwhile 
endeavouring to refute their host, and trying to convince him of 
the existence of God. They failed, however, and at length returned 
to their homes. An hour or two later they were roused with the 
cries of " fire," proceeding from the street, and on getting up they 
found it was the inn that was burning, the flames bursting from the 
roof. The owner was no sooner awakened than, seeing what was 
taking place, he exclaimed : " O God, my God ! save me, help me !" 
" Ah," said the others, " you denied God all last night, and now 
you call on Him to help you. Confess then that there is a God 
whom we must serve and adore 1" — Schtnid. 

58. A Witty Reply. — A man had been talking a great deal of 
his atheism to a lady, trying to convert her to his way of thinking. 
Annoyed at his want of success, he said : *' I wouldn't have believed 
that in a gathering like this, I should have been the only one not 
to believe in God." " Oh, you're not the only one," replied the 
hostess. " My horses, and my dog and cat share the honour with 
you : only these poor animals have more sense than to boast of it ! 
To say there is no God means, I am wicked and I fear there may 
be some One above to punish me !" — CatSchisme en Exemples. 

59. S. Anthony studying the Heavens. — The numbers of 
those who visited S. Anthony in the desert were astonished at his 
wisdom and sense, and they asked him where he had discovered 
such science and wisdom. The Saint, pointing one hand to Heaven, 
and the other to earth, said : " There is my book, I have no other : 
all should study it : in considering the works of God, they will be 
filled with admiration and love of Him who has created all things." 
— His Life. 

60. S. Mary of Pazzi and the Flower. — S. Mary Magdalen 
of Pazzi, gathering some flowers in the convent garden, and in- 
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haling their fragrance, suddenly exclaimed : " O goodness of God, 
who, from eternity, didst destine these flowers to give pleasure to 
a sinner like me." — Her Life. 

61. S. Paul of the Cross and the Flowers. — S. Paul of the 
Cross used to picture to himself all creatures as having a voice to 
speak to man and say : " Love Him who created thee !" Often 
when out in the country, admiring the works of God, he would 
touch the flowers at his feet with his stick and say : " Hold your 
tongues, be quiet." He often told his religious that the flowers 
were a constant reminder of the love and adoration they owed to 
their Creator." — His Life. 

62. King Canute's Rebuke. — The flatterers of King Canute, 
eager to gain the royal favour, styled him not only King of England, 
but also Lord of the sea : " the very elements," they said, " were 
subject to him." Wishing to teach them a lesson, Canute ordered 
his chair of state to be placed at the edge of the water, by the sea- 
shore, and there he took his seat. The tide was coming up, and 
the King, in a tone of majesty, ordered it to retire, that it might 
not wet its lord and master. The waves, however, advanced 
rapidly and soon flowed over the King's ankles. Then rising and 
turning towards his confused nobles, Canute said to them : " Confess 
how vain and empty is the power of an earthly king, compared 
with His, who alone can say to the waves, ' thus far shall ye go and 
no farther.' " Then, taking the crown off his head, he went and 
laid it on the great crucifix, in the Cathedral of Winchester, nor did 
he ever wear it again. — History of England. 

63. The Conqueror and the Indian Chief. — A poor Indian 
Chief was one day brought before the Viceroy of the Spanish Indies, 
accused of plotting against him. The poor man tried to prove his 
innocence, but everything seemed to go against him, and he was 
condemned to death. Seeing there was no longer any hope, he 
fell on his knees, and reverently put his hand on the hilt of the 
sword the Viceroy had at his side. '* Noble conqueror," he then 
exclaimed, " how could I be guilty of such a crime, seeing this 
sword always at your side ! How could I dare to attempt the 
crime I am accused of, knowing that with one blow you could strike 
me dead 1" These words of the Chief seemed to prove his fear of 
the Viceroy's power, they seemed to prove his innocence, and 
obtained his release. — This is but a feeble image of our nothingness 
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and misery before God, who could in a moment take our lives and 
cast us into hell for a single grievous sin against Him. — Chisholm. 

64. Mother and Child. — " What ?" replied a mother to her 
young child, who was saying she had never received anything from 
God : " ynu have never received anything from God ? Who made 
the grass to grow and the corn to ripen ? Who made the trees to 
blossom and then produce fruit ? Who made the flowers to bloom ? 
Who is it that makes the rains to fall on the earth, and the sun to 
shine and ripen everything ? Is it not God who has done this, and 
all for us ? What a proof of His goodness to you and to everyone ! 
Oh ! we can never thank Him sufficiently for them I" — Power. 

65. " Who made the Devil ?" '* Who created the angels ?" 
was the question one day asked of some children. The answer was 
easy : God. But who made the devil ? There was the difficulty I 
They thought, reflected, and thought again, when suddenly one 
exclaimed : " God created him an angel, and he made himself a 
devil." — Cattchisme en Exemples. 

66. The Demon of Alexandria. — A solitary was transported 
in spirit into a monastery where there dwelt over three hundred 
monks. He saw an immense number of devils following the 
religious everywhere — to the garden, refectory, and especially the 
Church — seeming to push and pull them about and distract them 
in every way, to lead them into sin. The anchorite was then trans- 
ported to Alexandria, but found there only one devil seated by the 
city gate apparently with nothing to do. In his doubts as to the 
meaning of this, an angel gave him to understand that the devils 
are numerous and busy in monasteries, because there they find 
resistance : whereas, in the city, one was sufficient, people in the 
world being naturally prone to evil, and too careless to resist. — 
Rodriguez. 

67. The Devil and the Cure of Ars. — For thirty years or 
more the holy Cure of Ars was tormented by the evil spirits, not 
merely in the way of temptation, like other men, but by physical 
ill-treatment, like Job. Often at night-time he was disturbed by 
their giving loud knocks at his room door, and by horrible noises 
on the staircase. They would enter his room, seize the bed- 
curtains, fit to tear them to pieces, and sometimes throw him out 
of bed, and once they set it on fire. — His Life. 
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68. The Devil at Death. — Chrysoarius led a life of most sinful 
excesses, which at length wearied the Divine Justice ; he was 
seized with some illness and reduced to the last extremity. Before 
dying, however, his eyes were opened, and he perceived around 
him a crowd of evil spirits, ready to drag his soul down to hell. 
Terrified at the sight, he trembled in every limb, and called his son 
to come and protect him. His whole family was soon beside him, 
yet he alone saw devils on every side, turn where he would. At 
length, weary and exhausted, he exclaimed : " A truce till to- 
morrow," and with these words on his lips, the sinner expired. — 
S. Gregory. 

69. Intended Revengb. — The following narrative is given by 
one who was the subject of it : Having resolved with another to 
avenge an insult, we agreed to attack the enemy's house next 
night. All was ready, when suddenly there stood before me a 
young man of comely appearance, who said : " What are you doing, 
and what mean these instruments of death ?" As I said nothing, 
he continued severely : " Think you I know not your design ? You 
complain of some insult received, and think not of that you offer 
daily to God by your sins ! For a trifle, you meditate taking the 
life of another, while God, full of mercy and compassion, spares 
you yours, when He might change it into eternal death I But 
there is time yet. God seeks not the death of the sinner : therefore 
be converted and live." He urged me to make a general confession. 
Meantime my companion came to remind me it was now time to 
carry out the evil design we had planned together : I went and 
told him I had changed my mind, and on returning to my room, I 
found the young man had disappeared, and I have never been able 
to think it was anyone else than my angel guardian. — Cat&chisme en 
Exemples. 

70. S. Frances and her Angel. — S. Frances was often per- 
mitted to see her angel guardian, and to him she had recourse in 
all her trials. When Satan came to tempt her, the angel looked 
on her with affection and strengthened her against him. Did she 
fadl into any fault, a sadness overspread his countenance ; but when 
she repented, he reappeared full of joy and gladness : thus he was 
to her a source of spiritual force.— Her Life. 

71. S. Agnes not Afraid. — When S. Agnes refused to offer 
sacrifice to the idols, the judge threatened to have her taken to a 
house of sin. She only smiled and said : " If you knew the powex 
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of the God I serve, you would never threaten me thus : He has 
given me an angel to protect me !" When the judge's son went up 
to insult her, her angel struck him dead at her feet. — Her Life. 

72. Never Angry. — Asked how it was he was never angry, but 
always bright and gay, a hermit replied : " I always remember the 
presence of my good angel, who whispers to me what to say and do, 
and notes down the manner in which I do all things : this thought 
fills me with respect for him, and thus I am enabled to avoid what- 
ever may displease him." — Lives of the Fathers. 

73. S. Wenceslaus and the Angel. — Prince Ladislas having 
rebelled against King Wenceslaus, and being on the point of piercing 
him through with his sword, saw by the side of his king, an angel, 
who said : " Strike not." Full of fear, the prince fell upon his 
knees, begging pardon from the Saint. — CatSchisme en Exemples. 

74. " Holy Angel, pray for Her I" — In a small village in the 
Tyrol, a joiner was piling up some wood to a considerable height, 
when suddenly the whole mass of timber topples over, burying 
under its ruins his little daughter, some three years of age. The 
parents' first words were : " Holy angel of our child, pray for her !" 
They hastened to remove the wood, with every precaution, fully 
expecting to find their child bruised to death, but imagine their 
joy and gratitude, on finding their little girl had not even received 
a scratch. — Catholic Anecdotes. 

75. S. Francis and the Precipice. — S. Francis Regis having 
passed several nights with scarcely any sleep, at the close of a 
mission, was going to another village to begin another mission. 
On his way he was overcome with sleep, and was walking direct 
towards a precipice, without noticing it. Another moment and he 
would have fallen over the cliff, but he suddenly felt himself held 
by an invisible hand, and waking up, he saw the abyss at his very 
feet. He at once fell on his knees, to thank God for sending an 
angel to protect him. — His Life. 

76. Frederic of Prussia and the Sparrows. — This royal 
philosopher complained of the devastation caused annually in his 
States by the sparrows, and issued a proclamation, offering a reward 
for every sparrow's head that should be brought to him ; and the 
war was waged with such vigour that in less than a year, there was 
nothing rarer than a sparrow to be seen in Prussia. The nation 
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looked forward to magnificent crops, and the king rejoiced to have 
given a lesson of wisdom to Providence I But what happened ? 
Immense numbers of caterpillars and insects, freed from their 
enemies, devoured the harvest ; and such was the desolation that 
Frederic, humbled and confounded, was obliged to repeal his law, 
and forbid under penalties that anyone should kill a single sparrow 
within his dominions. — Gaume. 

77. S. Francis of Assisi, on the Lark. — This matchless figure 
of the simplicity and sanctity of the children of God had regained 
a portion of that dominion over nature which was lost to us by sin. 
He had a special love for larks : obedient to his voice, these little 
musicians used to gather round him for their concerts. At his 
death, a multitude of them were seen fluttering over the roof of the 
house in which his body lay, and celebrating, in songs of more than 
ordinary joy, the everlasting happiness of their friend. — Gaume. 

78. S. John in want of a Meal. — S. John of the Cross had un- 
bounded confidence in God's Providence. The cook in the mon- 
astery having informed him there was no food for the morrow, he 
consoled him with these words : " Leave to God the care of providing 
food : to-morrow is far enough off : He is well able to take care of 
us." The morrow came and there was no bread in the place, when 
a man of means came to the door, inquiring whether the religious 
might not be in want, adding that he had dreamt so the night 
before. On the case being made known to him, he provided every- 
thing that was needed. — His Life. 

79. Providence Justified. — A famous preacher had just con- 
cluded a sermon on Providence, when a man came and said : " I 
have heard your sermon : but I am a living proof of the contrary of 
what you said : for me there is no Providence ! I have a wife and 
family, and work hard to support them : I've done no harm to any- 
one, and for twenty years I have tried to love God as a good Chris- 
tian : but all in vain ; I feel ready to drown myself, for I have bills 
due the end of the month, and am quite unable to meet them : I am 
lost, and would rather die than live I" " Well, my good man, you 
yourself shall become proof of the Providence of God ! How much 
do you owe?" — "Nearly 3,000 francs." "Then here are 2,500: 
this sum was given me some days ago to dispose of for the relief of 
the unfortunate : go, pay your bills, and ever remember there i) 
a Providence I" — Noel. 
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80. S. Francis and the Lost Boat. — S. Francis of Sales was 
wanting to cross over to Venice : he therefore took a place on a 
vessel about to sail, and. sat awaiting the hour of departure. Mean- 
while a person came up and claimed the place, as having paid for 
the same some time ago. S. Francis begged to be allowed to 
remain, as he was anxious to reach Venice : but he had to leave the 
boat, which set sail without him. Before long a storm arose, the 
vessel foundered, and all on board were lost. S. Francis then saw 
reason to bless God and thank Him for his preservation. 

81. Lanfranc and the Robbers. — The famous Lanfranc, all 
given to profane learning, had neglected his salvation. Passing 
one day through a forest, he was attacked by robbers, who took all 
he had, and blindfolded him, tying his hands behind his back, and 
left him alone, away from the highroad. In this extremity he fel 1 
into despondency : wished to pray, but could not, never having 
learnt what prayer was. Yet thinking of God in his heart, he now 
resolved, that, if delivered from present danger, he would con- 
secrate the rest of his life to the Divine service. Shortly after, soma 
passers-by released him, and he made his way to the famous mon- 
astery of Bee, where he spent some years, and finally became 
Archbishop of Canterbury. — CaUchisme en Exemples. 

82. The Bird and the Sands. — Imagine you saw a little bird 
come every day to the seashore and take away one grain of sand 
each time ; how many years must pass before it could carry away all 
the sand on the beach ? But if, instead of this, it came only once 
in a thousand years and did in like manner, — count, if you can, the 
years that must pass before all would be gone. Yet a time would 
come when every grain would have disappeared, and God would be 
as far from the end of His eternity as when the bird took away 
the first grain. O eternity of God I 

83. Zeuxis' Reply. — Zeuxis once was asked why he devoted 
so much time to his pictures : " Because," he replied, " I am work- 
ing for eternity." With how much more reason and confidence can 
the just exclaim : " We work for eternity, for a Master who can and 
will give an eternal reward." — CaUchisme en Exemples. 

84. S. Teresa's Explanation — When S. Teresa was quite 
young even, she delighted in being alone, to think of God and long 
to be with Him. When she heard the clock strike, she would ex- 
claim with joy : " Behold me one hour nearer to my country and 
eternal reward." — Her Life. 
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85. Where God is and is not. — A priest catechizing some 
children, among other things asked a little boy the question : 
" Where is God ? Tell me where God is and I will give you an 
orange !" The child replied : " I will give you two oranges, if you 
will tell me where God is not !" — Noel. 

86. S. Anthony in Temptation. — When S. Anthony retired from 
the world to the desert, he was subject to many temptations and 
assaults on the part of the devil. On one occasion he was so dis- 
tressed that he exclaimed : " O my good Jesus ! where wast Thou 
all this while ?" Who replied and said : " I was here beside you : 
I saw your conflict and struggle : by My permission you were 
tempted ; but fear not, fight bravely, for I am always near to help 
you !" These words filled his soul with peace. — His Life. 

87. The Emperor and his Son. — The Greek Emperor Basil 
gave his son Leo this good advice : " Never, my son, will you regret 
a single action if, whenever you do anything, you only bear in 
mind that God sees and observes you : in this manner, neither in 
public nor in private, will you dare to do any guilty act. If you 
can escape the eyes of man, you cannot fly from the sight of God, 
who penetrates into the very depths of the heart. — CaUchisnte en 
Exemples. 

88. The Transparent Head. — A young man complained to a 
priest that he could not rid himself of impure thoughts. The priest 
replied : " Imagine your head is made of glass, and that everyone 
can read your thoughts !" " Oh," sighed the young man, " I 
should die for very shame, could men but read my thoughts." 
"Well," continued the priest, " God sees more clearly what passes 
within us than man ever could through the brightest crystal : 
remember this, and you will easily overcome your temptations." 
The young man followed this advice and soon triumphed over his 
enemy. — Kranzel. 

89. Diderot's Advice. — Even Diderot used to say : " We do 
not insist sufficiently upon the presence of God. If I had a child to 
bring up, I should make him look on the Divine Being in such a 
manner as to make it an effort to forget Him. Instead of quoting 
the example of a man — perhaps worse than himself — I should say 
plainly, ' God hears you, and you dare to lie !' Young folks require 
to be taken by the senses. If a gathering took place, I would set 
apart a place for God ; if we were both together I would teach my 
child to say, ' We were three ; God, my father, and myself.' " 
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90. S. Thomas' Reply. — When S. Thomas of Aquin was at 
the point of death, one of the brothers begged of him a rule of con- 
duct, and the Saint replied : " Whoever walks always in the presence 
of God will never lose His friendship by consenting to sin." 

91. The Portrait. — A pagan woman was going to commit some 
crime, when she noticed before her the portrait of a man of virtue. 
Filled with shame and confusion, she went away, feeling as though 
this mortal being were looking at her with threatening aspect. How 
much more terrible is the eye of Him who sees the most secret 
thoughts of man ! — Lohner. 

92. The Eye on the Sceptre. — The Egyptians considered 
God the great eye of the world, seeing and penetrating all things I 
Hence they made a sceptre of gold, at the summit of which was 
an eye wide open. By the sceptre they wished to show forth the 
sovereignty and power of God. By the eye, His boundless know- 
ledge of all things. Placing the eye at the top of the sceptre, they 
indicated the heights where God dwells, from which He contemplates 
all things that exist. — S. Cyril. 

93. S. Thais and Paphnutius. — S. Thais, in her youth, led a 
wicked and abandoned life. Holy Abbot Paphnutius was inspired 
of God to try and undertake her conversion. He, therefore, went 
to visit her in disguise, and asked to speak to her. She showed 
him a room where there would be no interruption, but Paphnutius 
asked for a more retired apartment. When shown another, he was 
still dissatisfied ; but Thais said : " No one can possibly see or hear 
us." '* And what of God ?" said Paphnutius. " Is there no place 
where we can escape His all -seeing eye?" — "Alas, no," replied 
Thais, casting herself at the feet of Paphnutius, whom she now 
perceived to be a man of God. He spoke to her so forcibly of the 
Divine presence that she abandoned her wicked life for a life of 
penance in the desert. — Lives of the Fathers. 

94. S. Lidwina's Consolation. — S. Lidwina was the daughter 
of poor parents, and during life was afflicted with terrible sufferings. 
Her body was covered with ulcers, and on a bed of rough boards 
she lay for eight-and-thirty years — subject to constant pain, the 
object also of reproaches from those around her. Yet she com- 
plained not, but was ever patient and resigned. She used to say 
" God's eye is on me ; He sees and knows all : that is sufficient I" 
When the end of her sorrows came, she died in peace, and went to 
her home above. — Her Life. 
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95. Death of Arius. — The frightful death of Arius is a terrible 
example of the just anger of God against the teachers of false doc- 
trine. Arius lived in the fourth century, and blasphemously 
asserted that Our Lord was not truly God. He had many followers 
and powerful support, and even secured that he should be solemnly 
received again into the Church. On the day appointed, a great 
procession was formed in Constantinople, and, with songs of 
triumph, Arius was led forth towards the Church, boasting of the 
victory he had gained over the Bishops. But suddenly he was 
seized with frightful spasms, which compelled him to retire, till he 
should be able to resume his journey. Time passed away and he 
did not reappear ; his followers became alarmed, and at length 
went to his room. There a fearful sight awaited them : Arius lay 
stretched on the ground, his face pale and livid, his body stiff in 
death, and the floor covered with his blood and intestines. His 
body had burst asunder, like that of Judas. — -Theodoret. 

96. S. Augustine and the Child by the Sea. — While engaged 
in writing on the subject of the Blessed Trinity, S. Augustine was 
one day wandering by the seashore, meditating on the mystery. 
While thus engaged, he saw before him a child, amusing itself in 
carrying the water of the sea into a hole it had prepared in the sand. 
S. Augustine asked him what he was doing. " I am trying," he 
replied, " to empty the sea into this little hole." " Then you are 
trying to do an impossible thing." " Not more impossible," 
replied the child, " than for you to understand or explain the 
mystery of the Blessed Trinity," and with these words he dis- 
appeared. 

97. S. John of Matha and the Order of the Trinity.— When 
S. John of Matha was saying his first mass, there appeared before 
him an angel clothed in white, with a blue and red cross on his 
breast, with his hands crossed and resting on the heads of two 
captives, one a Christian, the other a Moor, as though wishing to 
make an exchange. The Bishop and others who assisted at this 
first mass also saw the vision, and consulting together as to what 
it could mean, resolved to send the young priest to Rome, with 
full details of the occurrence. On his way thither, he fell in with 
S. Felix of Valois, and the two were kindly received by the Pontiff, 
Innocent III. The Pope, celebrating the holy Sacrifice to know 
God's will, became witness of the same vision. He could no longer 
doubt his two visitors were inspired of God to work for the redemp- 
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tion of captives, and he gave them a habit like that seen in the 
vision : the white colour of their robe represents the Father, as 
white is the principle of all the colours, and receives its perfection 
from none ; the blue of the cross, being a livid colour, represents 
the Son, all covered with wounds, in His Passion ; while the red, 
the colour of fire, recalls the Holy Ghost, who inflames the hearts 
of men with love. Hence Pope Innocent called the new Order by 
the name of the Trinity for the Redemption of Captives. — His Life. 

98. " O Sanctissima Trinitas." — Nothing more famous than 
this constant expression of S. Francis Xavier. For more than ten 
years the echoes of the "East resounded with this mysterious excla- 
mation, which was the war-cry of the S. Paul of modern times. 
To excite himself to the gigantic war he had undertaken against 
the paganism of India, Francis considered the august image of the 
Holy Trinity disfigured in so many souls of men, and he cried out, 
" O most holy Trinity." Neither hunger nor cold, neither difficulty 
nor danger, could stay his zeal in repairing, by instruction and 
Baptism, the spoiled image of the three august persons : " O 
sanctissima Trinitas." — Gaume. 

99. The Martyr of the Trinity. — S. Barbara's father was 
a pagan, and because she would not abjure the Christian Faith, he 
had her shut up in a high tower as yet unfinished, and set out on a 
distant journey. She remarked there were but two windows in the 
room allotted to her, but after many entreaties she prevailed on the 
workmen to put in a third, as she intended to consecrate them to 
the three Divine persons. When her father returned and found his 
plans had been altered, and moreover that Barbara was the cause 
of it, he was filled with rage • and finding her still immovable in 
her Faith, he fell on her, and with his own hand pierced her through 
with his sword, a.d. 306. — S. John Damascene. 

100. Archimedes and his Reflector. — About two centuries 
before Christ, the Romans laid siege to Syracuse, in Sicily. Their 
fleet surrounded the place on the side of the sea, cutting off all 
communication with other countries. But in Syracuse there lived 
a learned scientist, named Archimedes, who, among other things, 
to harass the Romans, introduced a species of burning mirrors, 
which concentrated so well the rays of the sun on to the ships as to 
set fire to them at a distance of five hundred yards. Though related 
by the historians of antiquity, these facts were afterwards denied 
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as impossible, till Buffon, in the eighteenth century, proved them 
again by his own experiments. — Cattchisme en Exemples. 

101. Lacordaire and the Omelet. — Lacordaire was once dining 
with a number of guests, among whom was a young traveller, 
evidently full of confidence in himself. Among other things, the 
conversation fell at last on matters of religion, and our traveller 
observed that he believed nothing he could not understand. An 
omelet was being served at the moment, and after taking the best 
bit for himself, he handed the rest to the Dominican Father, who 
until then had spoken but little. On receiving the dish, he said to 
this traveller : " Can you tell me, sir, how it is that fire which 
melts iron and lead hardens these eggs ?" — " I really couldn't say," 
replied he, rather taken aback by such a question. " Nor I either," 
added Lacordaire, " but I find that doesn't prevent your believing 
in omelets I" — De Sigur, 

102. The Finger and the Ear. — Young Anthony, travelling 
in a bus, raised his cap as he passed before a Church, whereupon 
another passenger said : "I see you go to Church : what do you 
learn there ?" — " I've learnt the chief mysteries of religion." — 
" Mysteries ! don't you know, my boy, that we must never believe 
unless we understand ? That's my principle, at any rate." " Then," 
said Anthony, " tell me why your little finger moves when you make 
it?" — " It moves because I will it, and because the life that is in 
me makes it move !" — " But why does it move ?" — " Because I will 
it I" — " Yet your ears won't move, when you will it : how is that ?" 
This ended the conversation, for the passenger saw that young 
Anthony was getting the best of it, both in argument and applause. — 
Gridel. 

103. The Blind Man and the Picture. — Take a man born 
blind : make him pass his hand over the smooth surface of a picture, 
which to you presents all the effects of light and shade. Tell the 
blind man that on the smooth surface he feels, you see any amount 
of hills and dales and uneven lands. How can he conceive that 
what is smooth to his touch should be so uneven to the eye ? It 
would be to him an absurdity, a real mystery. He is wanting a 
sense to enable him to understand, the sense of sight, the loss of 
which prevents him knowing the effects of light and perspective. — 
Well, we are this blind man in regard to the mysteries of Faith : we 
%re wanting, at present, a certain degree of intellect to understand 
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them. The blind man, on the testimony of other men, should 
reasonably believe the marvels of vision, without understanding 
them ; and we, on the word of God, should accept the mysteries of 
religion, without being able to sound them. — Frayssinous. 



THE SECOND ARTICLE OF THE CREED 

"And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, Our Lord." 



104. S. Bernardine and the Holy Name. — S. Bernardine, 
devoting himself to the ministry of preaching, particularly en- 
deavoured to inspire men with a great love for Jesus Christ and 
His holy Name. Often at the close of his sermons he would show 
the people this sacred name, written in letters of gold on a small 
tablet, and would invite his audience to kneel and unite with him 
in adoring and praising the Redeemer of men. — His Life. 

105. Julian and the Temple of Jerusalem. — Julian, the 
Apostate, attempted, in the fourth century, to falsify Our Lord's 
prediction concerning the Temple : that there should not remain of 
it a stone upon a stone. He announced to the Jews that he was 
going to rebuild it ; they flocked, therefore, to Jerusalem from every 
quarter, rejoicing in the hope that the Kingdom of Israel was soon 
to be re-established. They set to work and easily removed what 
remained of the Old Temple, thus fulfilling to the letter Our Lord's 
prediction. But as soon as the first stones came to be relaid, an 
earthquake cast them forth to a great distance, and a whirlwind 
carried away the sand and lime and other materials. But what was 
more supernatural, great globes of fire issued from the earth in all 
directions, killing the workmen, and destroying their tools. This 
terrible phenomenon was renewed several times, at each fresh 
attempt to continue the work, so that finally they were obliged to 
desist from their impious design, and this prodigy has been recorded 
by several historical writers. 

106. The Martyrs of Typasus. — An heretical Bishop had been 
forced into the See of Typasus in Algeria, and the Catholics refused 
to recognize him because of his Arian heresy. The African king, 
Hunneric, furious at such opposition, had three hundred of them 
seized, and commanded them to say, " Jesus Christ is not God," 
under pain of having their tongues cut out in the public square of 
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Typasus. Not one consented to such impiety, but all preferred the 
punishment instead. But see the power of God : when their tongues 
were cut out, they continued to speak as before, repeating for a long 
time, " Jesus Christ is truly God." — Victor de Vite. 

107. S. Amphilochius and Theodosius. — S. Amphilochius 
begged the Emperor Theodosius to forbid assemblies of the Arians, 
so hostile to the Divinity of Jesus Christ : but the latter thought 
such a measure inopportune. In a further audience obtained on 
this subject, Amphilochius saluted the Emperor, and gave him all 
the marks of respect due to his exalted position, but paid no atten- 
tion to the young prince, seated beside him, but rather seemed to 
deliberately treat him with coldness and indifference, even when 
his attention had been drawn to the child's presence. The Emperor, 
displeased at this, ordered the Bishop to leave the palace. " Sire," 
then said Amphilochius, " you are displeased because I show no 
respect to your son : doubt not that God in like manner abhors those 
who refuse to offer to His Son the honour they pretend to pay 
to Himself." The Emperor understood the stratagem of the Bishop 
and at once made the decree, forbidding the assemblies of Arian 
heretics. — Sozomenus. 

108. The Philosopher struck Dumb. — Some Arians one day 
opened a discussion with a holy Bishop named Alexander, who, 
though he had not spent much time, like his enemies, in preparing 
for the meeting, ventured to face them, full of confidence in God. 
Their spokesman, forgetful of the reserve and decorum due on such 
occasion, began a proud and arrogant harangue, as though he had 
already won the day, when the holy Bishop addressed him and said : 
'' In the name of Jesus Christ, whom I serve, be silent !" That 
moment the philosopher was struck dumb, and could thus con- 
vince himself that religion consists not in fine words or self-sufficient 
airs. — Sozomenus. 

109. The " Angelus." — To lead the Faithful to praise and 
thank God for the benefits and mercies of the Incarnation, and at 
the same time recommend themselves to Mary who had so great a 
share in that mystery, Pope Urban II., in 1095, decided that the bell 
should toll morning, noon, and evening, and that at each time the 
" Angelus " prayer should be said. 

110. The Holy House of Loretto. — A few miles south of 
Ancona, in Italy, there is a stately church rising among the houses 
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of the little city of Loretto. On entering in, the traveller observes 
a singular rectangular edifice of no great height, constructed ap- 
parently of white marble, and richly adorned with statues and 
sculpture. This is the famous Santa Casa, which tradition asserts 
to be the very same building in which Mary received the visit of 
the Archangel, and where the Holy Family dwelt for many years. 
Externally, the original walls cannot be seen ; but within the coarse 
stonework of the original masonry is exposed to view. It measures 
about 31 x 13 ft. The legend of the Holy House is, that when 
the Christian power was expelled from Palestine, at the end of the 
thirteenth century, that the building might not be left to the mercy 
of infidels, angels lifted it from its foundations and carried it 
through the air, first to Illyria, and then to its present position at 
Loretto. From that day to this it has been the scene of numerous 
miracles and tokens of Heavenly favour. It has a world-wide 
reputation, and has been visited by Saints, Pontiffs, Kings, and 
crowds of pilgrims from all parts. In the Missal and Breviary, a 
proper Mass and Office commemorate this miraculous translation. — 
Northcote. 

111. The Young Man's Irreverence. — It is related that a 
certain young man, who once was present at Mass, neglected to 
genuflect at the words Homo f 'actus est in the Creed, whereupon the 
devil appeared to him in terrible form, and thus addressed him : 
" Ungrateful wretch, dost thou not thank and adore the God, who 
was made man for thee ? Had He done for us what He has done 
for thee, we should be ever prostrate before Him in adoration and 
love : and thou dost not even make a sign of thankfulness." So 
saying, he struck him with his club and left him, like Heliodorus 
of old, half dead with pain and fear. — 5. Liguori. 

112. The Death of S. Michael. — A prince of the Saracens 
had the happiness of becoming a Christian. Severus, patriarch 
of Antioch, and follower of Eutyches, who held there was but the 
Divine nature in Our Lord, endeavoured to gain him over to his sect, 
and sent two prelates to indoctrinate him. The prince arranged 
for a second interview, during which an officer, to whom he had 
previously given the word, came and whispered something in his 
ear. Suddenly the prince became sad, and his eyes seemed moist 
with tears. " Alas," he said, " I have evil tidings : just think, 
S. Michael has just died, and the court of Heaven is in great tribu- 
lation !" The two prelates with a smile hastened to reassure him. 
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and told him the angels are immortal and can neither suffer nor die. 
"And you would have me believe that Jesus Christ has only the 
one Divine nature ! Yet He suffered and died ! Can God die, 
then ?" At this rebuff, so little expected, the two heretics lost no 
time in taking leave of a prince who showed so much sense. — 
Catholic Anecdotes. 

113. The Bar of Gold and Iron. — A Eutychian, holding but 
one nature in Christ, was trying to convince a Catholic boy of the 
same. To prove his point, he placed two pieces of iron in the fire, 
and when melted he joined them together so as to make but one : 
" Behold how God and man unite, to make but one nature in 
Christ !" " But," said the boy, " supposing you take a piece of 
gold and a piece of iron, will they not unite and make a single bar, 
but of two metals quite distinct ? So in the Son of God, the two 
natures, Divine and human, remain distinct, though united in the 
one person of God the Son." — Anec. Chrit. 

114. The Child in the Wood. — A monk was passing through 
a forest one Christmas eve, meditating on the goodness of God in 
sending His Divine Son into the world to redeem us. He thought 
he heard the cries of a child somewhere near him, and turning 
aside a little, he saw lying on the snow a beautiful babe, crying and 
trembling in the cold. Filled with compassion, he said, as though 
speaking to it : *' How are you thus left alone ? Who has had the 
cruelty to leave you here ?" To his surprise, the child answered 
him : " Alas, how can I help crying, when I am abandoned by every 
one, even on this night of my love, when no one receives me or has 
pity oq me !" and with these words he disappeared, for it was the 
Divine Child Himself. The monk then understood how great was 
the ingratitude of men towards Our Lord's mercy in the Incar- 
nation. — S. Liguori. 

115. " How Ungrateful !" — When the first missionaries to 
Japan told the natives of the greatness, power, and perfections of 
God, a feeling of awe came over them, which increased as they 
learned that this God was always near them, even in their very 
souls. Their astonishment knew no bounds when they heard of the 
sin of our first parents. But when told of the suffering and death of 
Our Lord, they cried : " How good, how loving must the God of the 
Christians be I" The fathers then explained that God has com- 
manded us to love Him under pain of terrible punishment : " Surely 
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that was not necessary," they answered. " Surely the Christians 
must always love so good a God, and be ever inflamed with thanks- 
giving and gratitude !" When told this was not so, but that many 
spend their lives in offending God, the indignation of the savages 
knew no bounds : " Who ever heard of such ingratitude ! O hard- 
hearted barbarians !" they exclaimed ; " they ought all to be 
destroyed off the face of the earth I" — Cat. pratique. 

116. " Am I like Jesus ?" — A pious boy once received a beau- 
tiful picture of the holy Child Jesus. Every day he looked at it, 
and tried to resemble that Divine Child. " Have I been like the 
holy Child this day ?" he used to ask himself each night. " Was I 
obedient, like Him ? Did I love God and my neighbour as He did ? 
Have I tried to advance in wisdom and grace as He did ?" Thus 
the boy grew up into manhood, trying to resemble the Divine Child 
in all things. At length he became a model of virtue, and a great 
Saint. Can we not do the same ? — Chisholm. 

117. The Tongue of S. Paul. — S. Paul, as we may learn from 
his epistles, had the name of Jesus deeply engraved in his heart. 
History says that when he was beheaded, his tongue still pronounced 
thrice the holy name of Jesus. No doubt it was the sweetness of 
this name that changed into milk the blood that should naturally 
have come forth, when his head was struck off. 

118. The Heart of S. Ignatius., M. — S. Ignatius, Bishop of 
Antioch, had the Divine name so deeply impressed on his heart, 
that when they opened it after his death, they found the name of 
Jesus written there in letters of gold. — Bollandists. 

119. S. Ignatius of Loyola. — The great devotion of this Saint 
towards the holy name led him to give to the religious order he 
founded the name of Society of Jesus. One of the members of 
this order, S. Francis Regis, was accustomed to salute those he 
met with the words : " Praised be Jesus Christ," which for many 
generations became a common form of greeting in Catholic 
countries. 

120. The Miracle of Bolsena. — In the little town of Bolsena, 
in Italy, a priest was saying mass, but, after the words of consecra» 
tion, had doubts as to the Real Presence. Our Lord, to lead him to 
better dispositions, allowed the sacred Host to pour forth blood in 
such quantity, that the corporal and altar-cloths were all saturated. 
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The Pope had this corporal taken to him, on hearing of the miracle, 
and received it with great splendour and ceremony. For many 
years it was solemnly carried in procession, on the feast of Corpus 
Chris ti. — Giry. 

121. Miracle of the Sanctuary Lamp Oil. — In 1638 a 
young man was taken to the hospital of Saragossa, his leg so 
seriously injured that it was found necessary to amputate it. For 
two years after this he was seen constantly at the Church door, 
begging the alms of the Faithful ; every day he entered the Church, 
and with oil from the lamp in the sanctuary he used to anoint the 
stump of his leg. One morning, in 1640, after sleeping more soundly 
than usual, he found, to his intense amazement, as may be supposed, 
he had two legs, perfect as before the accident. On hearing this the 
ecclesiastical authorities set on foot a strict enquiry. The surgeon 
and those who had assisted at the amputation, and many who had 
seen and known the young man after the operation, gave their testi- 
mony on solemn oath. After a very long and exact examination of 
the various witnesses, the Archbishop solemnly declared the fact 
miraculous, and writers of weight have confirmed this sentence. — 
CatSchisme en Exemples. 

122. S. Anthony and the Mule. — S. Anthony of Padua was 
preaching at Toulouse, where great numbers of men denied the Real 
Presence. He was speaking with great force, when suddenly one of 
them exclaimed : " All well and good : you can prove anything, if you 
have a good flow of language ; but come to plain facts : can you 
prove your doctrine by a miracle ?" — " However unworthy I may 
be, I think God will grant me this for your conversion. What 
miracle do you ask for ?" — " Well, I have a mule, and if it falls on its 
knees in the presence of what you call the Blessed Sacrament, I will 
believe, like you, that the consecrated Host contains its Creator 
and mine." The proposal was peculiar, but S. Anthony accepted 
it, knowing how God had more than once worked miracles by 
means of animals. Accompanied by large numbers of people, he 
went in solemn procession to the public square, where the heretic 
awaited them with his mule. The Sairft then apostrophized it and 
said : " Creature of God, in the name of thy Creator, whom I hold 
in my hands, I command thee to fall down and adore !" and 
immediately the poor animal was on its knees, and there remained 
while the crowd passed to and fro to see it. At the Saint's command 
it arose and went to its food. The owner was the first to cry out- 
" I renounce my errors for ever ; I believe now in the Real Presence. 
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I am a Catholic." Many others followed his example, and entered 
the true Church. — Postel. 

123. S. Tharcisius, First Martyr of the Eucharist. — A 
child was the first to have the honour of martyrdom for the cause 
of the Real Presence. One day some pagan soldiers met him 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament to his home, as was not unusual 
in the early days of persecution. They seized him and threatened 
to ill-treat him, unless he made known what it was he was carrying, 
but he would never betray the secret species. So they struck him 
with sticks and stoned him to death. They searched his body and his 
garments, but God permitted that they should find nothing, and 
they fled away in terror. — His Life. 

124. A Conversion at Marseilles. — An English Protestant 
was visiting a Church in Marseilles : through curiosity, or perhaps 
in the hope of surprising some Catholic contradicting in his acts 
his profession of faith in the Real Presence, he hid behind one of 
the columns to see, without being seen, what went on in the 
Church. The masses were over, and he was alone ; as he expected, 
the Sacristan came shortly to do up the sanctuary. This was a 
man of real piety and lively faith, and evidently thinking himself 
to be alone in the Church, whenever he passed before the taber 
nacle, he made a most profound and prolonged genuflexion. At 
this sight the Protestant felt his heart soften within him ; he laid 
aside his prejudice, studied the Catholic religion for himself, and 
was not long in embracing it. — CatSchisme en Exemples. 

125. S. Juliana's Last Communion. — S. Juliana, thirteenth 
century, was distinguished for her great devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament. In her last sickness, she earnestly desired to receive 
Holy Viaticum, but from the nature of her illness it was found 
impossible to comply with her request. Her confessor, however, 
brought the Blessed Sacrament and laid it on her breast. No 
sooner had he done so than she expired, and, wonderful to relate, 
the Sacred Host was no longer to be seen ; in response to the ardent 
love, it had passed into her heart, leaving upon her breast the 
impression of the consecrated particle. — Her Life. 

126. God's Sentry. — In 1847, the pastor of a Church in 
Orleans began to notice that nearly every day, from one to three, 
there came and remained in Church a soldier of noble bearing and 
pioua demeanour ; there he remained straight as a pillar and 
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motionless before the grating of the Sanctuary. A captain came 
one day to visit the Church, and the priest explains this to him, 
and in a short time in comes the soldier as usual. The captain 
recognizes him as his confidential servant. Going then all to the 
sacristy, the captain enquires what he is doing there. " Captain," 
he replied, " I am keeping two hours' sentry before the good God. 
There are sentries everywhere : in Paris, the President has four ; 
here, my General has two ; the Prefect has a sentry, the Bishop, 
and so on. Now the good God is greater than all these, and yet he 
has no sentry, so I go on duty for Him when I am free, and I 
assure you the time is not long, for I love Him, as you do yourself, 
captain." This captain was a religious man, and encouraged his 
solider to continue his good work for God. — Catholic Anecdotes. 
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"Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, bom of the Virgin Mary." 



127. The Rolling Rock. — A pagan priest came to ask S. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus to instruct him in the Christian religion. 
This he was willing to do, and naturally commenced with the 
principal mysteries. Having explained that of the Holy Trinity, 
he came to that of the Incarnation, when he said that the Son, the 
Second Divine Person, had compassion on the world, lost by the 
sin of Adam ; that He came down on earth, and took a body and 
soul like to ours, to the end that He might be able to suffer and die 
for us. " Impossible !" cried the pagan priest, *' impossible ! I 
cannot understand that 1" " But, my friend," replied the Saint, 
"I do not understand it myself, for it is a mystery ; I believe it, 
nevertheless, because such truths as these are not demonstrated by 
reasoning, but by the miracles of God's omnipotence." " Well, 
since that is the case, I will believe you, if you can, by a word, 
make this rock, which is here beside us, go and place itself yonder 
on the opposite side of the stream." S. Gregory raises his eyes to 
Heaven, addresses to God a short but fervent prayer, and cries : 
" Betake thyself thither I" Instantly the huge stone rolled of itself 
to the spot indicated. This ended the dispute ; the incredulous 
sacrificer found nothing difficult to believe after that, in the sublime 
mysteries of religion, and became sincerely converted. — Lift of 
S. Gregory. 
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128. Confidence of S. Teresa. — This Saint had great devotion 
to S. Joseph, and in all her wants applied to him. This is what 
she writes : "I took for my advocate and master the glorious 
S- Joseph, and I recommend myself much to him. I cannot 
remember having asked him for anything which he did not obtain. 
It seems that to other Saints Our Lord has given power to succour 
us in only one kind of necessity ; but this glorious Saint, I know 
by my own experience, assists us in all kinds of necessities. Hence 
Our Lord, it appears, wishes us to understand that, as He was 
obedient to him when on earth, for he was called His father, so 
now in Heaven He grants him whatever he asks. Would that I 
could persuade all men to be devout to this glorious Saint. I have 
never known anyone who was truly devoted to him, and who 
performed particular devotions in his honour, that did not advance 
more in virtue, for he assists in a special manner those souls who 
recommend themselves to him." — Her Life : Oct. 15. 

129. The Stable of Bethlehem. — The grotto of Bethlehem 
still exists, and is enclosed in the large Church of the Nativity. 
You go down to it by a flight of sixteen steps. It is a natural cave 
which has been built over and then covered throughout with 
marble, by the piety of the Faithful, even to the floor, in the centre 
of which is a silver star, placed there in 1717, on which are engraved 
in Latin the words : 

" Here Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary." — 
Kings, Emperors, Saints, and thousands of pilgrims have read 
them and have dwelt on this spot, to adore Him who was born 
there. Many have left behind them the marks of their faith and 
piety, for thirty-two lamps are constantly kept burning on the 
very place where the true Light of the world was born. — Mislin. 

130. Our Lord's Crib. — The crib in which Our Lord was laid 
was taken from the Holy Land to Rome, in 642. It consists of five 
small planks of wood, about two and a half feet long, by five inches 
wide. They are placed together and held by ribbons, duly sealed> 
covered with leaves of silver, and kept in a magnificent reliquary, 
in the Blessed Sacrament Chapel of S. Mary Major's, in Rome, and 
is one of the chief objects which pilgrims visiting the eternal city 
are always anxious to venerate. 

131. Incidents of the Flight to Egypt. — The Gospels give 
no details of the journey to Egypt, but tradition hands down many, 
e.g. : 
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As the Holy Family passed by the chief towns and cities, the 
idols of the pagans fell and were shattered to pieces. — Orsini. 

Until some years ago, a well was shown to travellers wherein Our 
Lady was said to have washed the Divine Child ; it was held in 
great veneration, not only by Christians, on account of its associa- 
tions, but also by the Saracens of the country, on account of its 
extraordinary power of making the land fruitful. — Giry. 

S. Anselm says the Holy Family settled in Heliopolis, now Cairo, 
where they lived for seven years in poverty and want, unknown 
and uncared for. Another tradition tells how one night they rested 
in a robbers' cave, received with rough, but kind, hospitality by 
the captain's wife, whose child was white with leprosy. Mary 
asked for water wherein to wash her Divine Child. The captain's 
wife thought she perceived something remarkable about her guests, 
and with a kind of faith, she washed her own child in the same 
water, and at once his flesh became as rosy and beautiful as ever 
mother's eye could wish to see ! Years passed away, and this 
Dimas, for such was his name, was led into Jerusalem, a captive, 
and condemned to death. He was one of the two malefactors 
crucified beside Our Lord, the one who received pardon for his sins 
as he died, paradise for his cave's hospitality in the past I — See 
Faber's Foot of the Cross, 2nd dol. 

132. The Virgin's Tree. — As they were making their journey 
in obedience to this decree, the Blessed Virgin, bearing the Divine 
Child in her arms, feeling herself fatigued, sat down to rest under 
a turpentine tree, midway between Bethlehem and Jerusalem. 
Beside her was S. Joseph, holding in his hands two white doves, 
which were to be offered to the Lord in the temple. Whilst they 
sat at that place, the tree bent its branches, and spread them so as 
to protect the Holy Family and do homage to the Child Jesus. 
The miraculous tree existed for many long ages, and every pilgrim 
who passed that way kissed it respectfully, taking away with them 
some of its leaves or branches. It was unhappily destroyed in 
1645 ; a Mahometan Arab cut it down in order to prevent the pious 
pilgrims from passing over his field. The Pacha of Jerusalem being 
apprised of this by the Fathers of the Holy Land, gave orders that 
young shoots should be engrafted on the roots of the old tree ; but 
it was useless. The monks sold the wood in small pieces and made 
of it crosses and beads, which were distributed amongst travellers. 
They likewise caused a cairn, or heap of stones, to be erected on 
the spot where the Virgin's tree had stood. — Mislin. 
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133. S. Vincent in Chains. — One day when S. Vincent of 
Paul was at Marseilles, he went to visit the poor galley-slaves who 
were sent to that city to fill up the time of their punishment. 
There was amongst them one man who seemed sadder than the 
others. " Tell me, my good man," said the Saint, " what is it that 
makes you so sad ?" The man replied : " I have a wife and little 
family who live far, far away from this place ; my heart yearns to 
speak to them again, but whilst I am here I can never enjoy that 
happiness. This is what makes me so sad." S. Vincent went to 
the overseer, who did not know who the Saint was, and asked 
permission to take the poor man's place, that he might have the 
happiness of seeing his friends again. This strange request was 
granted ; the chains were taken off the poor man and put on S. 
Vincent, and he was made to work in the place of the criminal, till 
in a short time, it being discovered who he was, he was instantly 
set free. S. Vincent was not obliged to take the place of the 
galley-slave ; it was his love for him that made him do so. — Jesus 
Christ did more for us ; out of love for us He came down from 
Heaven that He might, in His own Divine Person, make reparation 
for our sins. — His Life. 

134. The Lion and the Lamb. — In ancient history we read 
that a merchant went to the palace of a certain king, and sold him 
false stones as real jewels. After some time the deception was 
discovered, and, in punishment of it, the merchant was condemned 
to be devoured by lions. On the day fixed for his death, a great 
multitude had assembled to witness it. The king himself was 
there, surrounded by his court. At length the hour fixed for the 
execution came, and the king gave the signal : the gate of the 
arena was thrown open, and behold, instead of an angry lion, a 
little lamb came frisking in and ran towards the man, who thought 
his last hour had come. A sudden enthusiasm seized upon the 
multitude when they saw this, for they knew that the king had 
shown the poor man mercy, and they cried out with one voice, 
" Long live the king." — Our Heavenly Father has treated us in the 
same way, sending His own beloved Son — " the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sins of the world " — to redeem ue. — Chisholm. 

135. S. Anthony's Surprise. — One day S. Anthony had a vision, 
in which he saw the whole world covered with snares and nets 
which Satan had spread out to catch the souls of men. This 
sight filled him with great surprise and sadness. " O my God," he 
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exclaimed, " who can ever hope to escape all these snares, for they 
are everywhere ?" He heard a voice which answered him : " The 
man who is humble." 

136. Satan hates Humility. — S. Macarius was once going to 
his cell with some palm leaves, with which he was accustomed 
to make mats. Satan appeared to him carrying a scythe, with 
which he tried to strike him. But he could not touch him. " O 
Macarius," he said to him in a tone of great anger, " how grieved I 
am that I cannot strike you. I can do the works you do better 
even than you. You indeed sometimes fast, but I am always 
fasting ; you sometimes watch when others sleep, I never sleep. 
But there is one thing that makes you stronger than I am, and 
that is your humility. — Chisholm. 

137. Devotion to the Holy Family. — S. Vincent Ferrer relates 
that a pious merchant was accustomed to give dinner every Christ- 
mas-day to three poor persons — a man, a woman, and a child — 
intending to honour thereby the Holy Family. As the merchant 
lay on his death-bed, Jesus appeared to him, along with Mary and 
Joseph, and said to him in his sleep : " Since you so often gave us 
to eat on Christmas-day, you shall now be our guest in Heaven." 
The merchant awoke much refreshed, and inundated with spiritual 
joy ; he fell asleep in the Lord shortly after, dying the death of the 
Just. — CaUchisme en Exemples. 
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"Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, died, and was buried." 



138. Earth from the Holy Sepulchre. — The piety of the 
pilgrims, who, for more than eighteen hundred years, have visited 
the scenes of Our Lord's mortal life, goes often so far as to carry 
away some earth, or to break off fragments of wood or stone in those 
sacred places. S. Augustine himself relates a splendid miracle 
wrought in his time by a little of this dust taken from the tomb of 
Jesus Christ, and, consequently, from the place where He came 
forth glorious by His resurrection. A man of quality, named 
Hesperius, had the great affliction of seeing his house become a den 
of devils ; things sufficient to make the hair of one's head stand on 
end were of ordinary occurrence there, through the malice of 
Satan. One of his friends, who had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
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gave him a little earth taken from the Holy Sepulchre ; Hesperius 
placed it in one of his apartments, had mass celebrated in it, and 
failed not to experience the efficacy of his prayers. This miracle 
was much talked of in the neighbourhood ; S. Augustine heard of 
it, and wished to see, with his own eyes, this bewitched house, as 
it was called. Hesperius begged the holy bishop to permit him 
to build a chapel in the place, which was granted. Scarcely was 
the edifice completed, when a paralytic young man, being brought 
thither, was immediately cured. This new miracle proved that 
God was well pleased with what had been done. — Lasance. 

139. Text of Our Lord's Condemnation. — A document, pur- 
porting to be the original of the sentence of Our Lord's condemna- 
tion, made its appearance at Naples in 1280. It is curious, but can 
hardly be regarded as genuine. It runs as follows : 

The year 17 of the reign of Tiberias Caesar, the 25th day of March, 
in the Holy City of Jerusalem, Annas and Caiaphas being the high 
priests of the people of God, Pontius Pilate, governor of Galilee, 
seated in the presidential chair of the pretorium, condemns Jesus 
of Nazareth to die on the cross between two thieves, the witnesses 
of the people saying : 1st, Jesus is a seducer : 2nd, He is seditious : 
3rd, an enemy of the Law : "4th, He falsely calls Himself the Son of 
God and King of Israel : 5 th, He entered the Temple, followed by 
crowds holding palms in their hands. He orders the first centurion, 
Cornelius, to lead Him to the place of execution, and forbids all 
persons, rich or poor, to prevent the death of Jesus. Witnesses 
signing the sentence : Daniel Robani, pharisee, Joannas Zorobatel : 
Raphael Robani : Capet : Jesus shall leave the city of Jerusalem by 
the Ikuenean gate. — Cattchisme en Exemples. 

140. The Crown of Thorns, in Paris. — Baldwin the Second, 
Emperor of Constantinople, having come to France to solicit the 
king's aid against the Greeks, who were besieging that imperial 
city, thought he would gain the heart of King Louis by making 
him a present of the Holy Crown of Thorns. He was not mistaken : 
the king assisted with money and troops, and the precious relic 
was withdrawn from the hands of the Venetians, and was brought 
to France. S. Louis went to receive it, five leagues from Sens> 
followed by bis whole court and all his clergy ; he accompanied it 
to Paris, with sentiments of compunction and humility, whereof his 
whole exterior presented sensible marks. He himself bore the Holy 
Crown from the Church of S. Antoine-des-Champs, in one of the 
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suburbs of Paris, to that of Notre Dame ; it was afterwards deposited 
in the Chapel of S. Nicholas, attached to his palace. Having also 
received a fragment of the true cross, which the Venetians had 
obtained from the King of Jerusalem, he caused the Chapel of S 
Nicholas to be taken down, and built in the same place as the Holy- 
Chapel (la Sainte Chapelle). He there placed the pious relics of 
our Redeemer's Passion, enshrined in gold and precious stones. 
Every year, on Good Friday, he went thither, clad in his royal robes, 
the crown on his head, and exposed with his own hands the True 
Cross to the veneration of the people. — Baillet. 

141. S. Catherine and the Two Crowns. — S. Catherine of 
Siena was favoured with a vision in which Our Lord presented to 
her a crown of gold and a crown of thorns, asking her to choose that 
which pleased her more. " Lord," she replied, " I wish so to live 
as to reproduce Thy Passion in myself, and to find my joy and delight 
in suffering and sorrow !" Taking then the crown of thorns, she 
pressed it on her head, and ever after lived in humiliations and 
suffering. — Her Life : April 30. 

142. Godfrey of Bouillon in Jerusalem. — Godfrey showed 
the greatest respect for the Crown of Thorns. When proclaimed 
first king of Jerusalem by the army of Christians, he refused the 
title, and would not allow a royal crown to be placed on his head, 
He thought it unbecoming to be crowned with gold and precious 
stones in the very place where the Son of God, King of kings, had 
borne a Crown of Thorns. — CaUchisme en Exemples. 

143. A Naturalist's Conversion. — At the death of Christ, the 
rocks were rent asunder. That split is still to be seen, and the sight 
of it alone has sufficed to convert unbelievers. Addison, travelling 
in Palestine, with a mind full of prejudice, made a jest of everything 
he saw, and laughed immoderately at stories he heard of relics and 
miracles. He was told of the fissures in the rock of Calvary, and 
must needs see them, promising himself additional themes for the 
exercise of his wit and pleasantry. But when he had regarded for 
some moments those enormous fissures, when he saw that instead 
of following the natural division of soils, as is usual in other con- 
vulsions of the earth, they followed, on the contrary, the most 
oblique directions : when he had considered all that, he was 
staggered, he began to believe in Religion, and even cried aloud in 
his conviction, " I begin to be a Christian I I have made a profound 
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study of mathematics and physics, and I am satisfied that the rents 
I now see were not produced by an ordinary or natural earthquake. 
I see, on the contrary, that they are the pure effect of a miracle, 
and I thank my God for having brought me hither to contemplate 
this monument of His power, which proves in so striking a manner 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ." — Mislin. 

144. The Priest's Mirror. — A priest of Florence, in Italy, had 
a fine Ecce Homo painted, and magnificently framed to place in his 
chamber. Every day he went to contemplate it during his medita- 
tion, and always found in it numerous subjects for reflection. 
Opposite his window, on the other side of the street, dwelt a lady 
who, unhappily, lived but for the world, and spent whole hours 
decorating herself before a mirror. Having several times remarked 
the pious ecclesiastic before his Ecce Homo, she took it into her head 
that that picture was a very large glass, in which he used to admire 
himself. She went to pay him a visit, and spoke of his handsome 
mirror. He left her to believe that it really was a glass ; he much 
extolled its beauty, and told her it even enjoyed a property which 
all mirrors have not. " You know, madam, ordinary mirrors reflect 
our faces just as they are, but mine has the curious property of 
effacing by degrees the spots, defects, and imperfections which one 
may have, provided they contemplate it every day." The lady, 
more and more bewildered, asked to see this extraordinary mirror. 
He continued the conversation a little longer, then conducted her to 
the famous mirror. Imagine the astonishment of that worldly lady. 
The good priest then made her so sensible that all he had said was 
true (not for the face, which the slightest accident may disfigure, 
but for the soul) that she changed her sentiments, led a most 
Christian life, and died a holy and a happy death. — Schmid. 

145. The Devil's Picture. — A young man bargained to sell 
his soul to the devil, if the latter would obtain him a large fortune. 
The agreement was duly made, and the young man sealed and 
signed it with blood drawn from his own arm. But he also asked 
the devil to draw him an exact picture of the Crucifixion : this the 
devil did, and on receiving it, the young man was so struck with 
what he beheld, that his heart was moved with compassion at the 
sight of Our Lord reduced to such a state : he began to reflect and 
meditate, and at last he bioke his contract with the evil one, and 
resolved to love God only in the future. The thought of Our Lord's 
Bufferings and death, as thus represented to him, brought sorrow 
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and contrition to his heart, and thus the devil cheated himself of a 
victim for once. Copies of this picture may sometimes be seen. 

146. The Red Crosses. — When Louis XII., of France, was con- 
secrated at Rheims, he had a list prepared for him of all his enemies, 
especially those who had been opposed to him when he was only 
Duke of Orleans. In going through this list, he marked with a red 
cross a certain number of those names, and particularly of those 
lords of whom we have just spoken. Those who had had the mis- 
fortune of displeasing him were much alarmed on hearing that they 
had been thus marked in red ; they doubted not but that they were 
soon to perish, and endeavoured to escape from the court. The King, 
apprised of the motive of their retreat, could not help laughing, and 
called them all back. Their fears increased still more, but Louis XII. 
said to them : " I am surprised, my lords, at your precipitate flight, 
and the reasons you assign for it. I never intended to do you harm ; 
the King of France has nought to do with the private quarrels of 
the Duke of Orleans. Furthermore, the red cross which I placed 
at each of your names, very far from exciting me to revenge, moves 
me, on the contrary, to clemency. Yes, I am bound to forgive you 
whatever wrongs you may have done me, as Christ on the cross 
asked pardon of His Father for those who had crucified Him." — 
Gabourd. 

147. S. John Gualbert and his Enemy. — John Gualbert, a 
young Italian gentleman, burned to avenge the death of his brother, 
who had been basely murdered. His father urged him on still more 
by frequent exhortations. In this frame of mind he chanced to 
meet the murderer. The lonely place, the narrow road, all favoured 
his design ; he raises his arm to strike the enemy. The unfortunate 
man, being wholly unarmed, falls on his knees, his arms crossed, 
without saying a single word — it was Good Friday. Reminded by 
that simple act of Our Saviour's death, John Gualbert throws down 
his sword, raises his enemy, and mildly says : " I cannot refuse you 
what you ask of me in the name of Jesus Christ ; I forgive you from 
my heart. Pray to God that He may forgive me my sin 1" And 
he embraced him tenderly. After this victory obtained over his 
own heart, he entered a religious order, and became a Saint. — 
His Life : July 12. 

148. The Young Postulant. — A young lady of distinguished 
birth desired to enter a very austere order. To try her vocation 
the Superior gave her a frightful picture of the rigours of the 
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cloister, and conducting her in spirit to every place in the com- 
munity, she everywhere showed her objects repulsive to nature. 
The young postulant appeared shaken ; it seemed as though her 
resolution was giving way. She remained silent. " Daughter," 
said the Superior, " you do not answer me." " Reverend Mother," 
replied the young lady, " I have but one question to propose to 
you : Are there any crucifixes in your house ? Shall I find a 
crucifix in that narrow cell, with the hard bed of which you speak ? 
in that refectory, where the food is so coarse and unpalatable ? in 
that chapter where one is so harshly reprimanded ?" " Oh ! yes, 
daughter, there are crucifixes everywhere." " Well, Mother, I 
hope I shall find nothing difficult, since I shall have a crucifix near 
me wherever I am, and whatever I may have to suffer." — Debussi. 

149. The Book of S. Bonaventure. — S. Thomas, on a visit 
to S. Bonaventure, asked him one day from what book he derived 
his great knowledge, and where he had been taught to speak with 
such holy unction ? " At the foot of my crucifix," answered S. Bona- 
venture, pointing at the same time to the crucifix before him. 
" This is my book," said he ; " Jesus Christ is my Master." He used 
to say, that from the wounds of Our Lord proceeded glorious darts, 
capable of softening the hardest hearts, and enkindling the coldest 
souls. — His Life : July 14. 

150. The Three Pictures. — Long ago a certain knight, called 
Hildebrand, had received a great insult from another nobleman, 
who had an ill-will towards him. Hildebrand felt the insult so 
keenly that he determined to be revenged. Accordingly a duel 
was arranged, and when the day came, Hildebrand rose early and 
prepared for the combat. As he was going towards the place 
appointed, he had to pass by a chapel, and as the hour of meeting 
had not yet come, he thought he might go into the chapel to wait. 
So he entered, and began to walk round ; in doing so, he saw three 
pictures on the walls. One was the scourging at the pillar, and 
below it the words : "When He suffered, He threatened not." The 
second represented Our Lord clad in the fool's garment, with the 
words : " He rendereth not evil for evil." The third was the Cruci- 
fixion, with the prayer : " Father, forgive them." It was not by 
chance that Hildebrand had gone into the Church — God had led 
him in, and now His graoe spoke to him by these pictures. He 
threw himself on his knees and began to pray for himself and the 
one who had injured him. The hour came for the contest. Hilde- 
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brand rose from his knees to go and meet his enemy, who was 
awaiting him. But what was the surprise of the latter to see the 
knight walk up to him, take him by the hand, and ask his forgive- 
ness. " Jesus forgave His enemies, and prayed for them ; let us 
do the same," he said. The other willingly acceded to his request, and 
from that day forward they were friends. — CaUchistne en Exemples. 

151. S. Andrew and his Cross. — Of S. Andrew it is related that 
when he was led out to be crucified, as soon as he perceived at a dis- 
tance the cross on which he was to suffer, he cried out in a transport 
of love : " Hail, precious cross, that has been consecrated by the 
body of my Lord, and adorned with His limbs as with rich jewels. 
I come to thee exulting and glad ; receive me with joy into thy arms, 
taking me from among men, and present me to my Master, that He, 
who redeemed me on thee, may receive me by thee." So saying, 
he gave up his body to the executioners, and finished his holy life 
by a glorious death. — Butler. 

152. S. Peter's Crucifixion. — The little chapel of the " Domine 
quo vadis, — Lord, where art Thou going ?" situated on one of the 
roads that lead out of the city of Rome, brings to the mind of the 
traveller a beautiful incident that took place on that very spot 
eighteen hundred years ago. It is related in the life of S. Peter 
that the Emperor Nero, having raised a cruel persecution against 
the Church, the Christians of Rome earnestly entreated S. Peter 
to withdraw from the city for a while, that he might preserve a life 
so valuable to the whole Church. The Apostle, though unwilling, 
yielded to their entreaties, and under the darkness of night made 
his escape, and turned his back on Rome. He had not proceeded 
far when he met Our Blessed Lord bearing His cross, and toiling pain- 
fully under the weight of it, on His road towards the city. S. Peter, 
thunderstruck at what he saw, exclaimed : " Lord, where art Thou 
going ?" on which Our Saviour, casting upon him a look of gentle 
reproach, replied : " I am going to Rome to be crucified again." 
S. Peter at once understood that it was the will of God that he 
should return to Rome and there suffer ; he accordingly re-passed 
the gate and re-entered the city. Soon after, he was apprehended- 
and being condemned to be crucified, and led to execution, he begged 
as a special favour that he might be crucified with his head down- 
wards, saying that he did not think himself worthy to suffer in the 
same manner as his Divine Master. His request was granted, and thus 
he added to the glory of martyrdom the crown of humility. — Butler. 
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153. The Martyrs of Japan. — During the cruel persecution 
raised by the Japanese Emperor Taicosama against the true 
religion, a glorious band of twenty-six Christians were condemned 
to suffer the barbarous punishment of crucifixion. Among this 
noble company of heroes were three young boys, the oldest of whom 
was not more than fifteen years of age. These generous youths 
showed no less courage than those who were more advanced in 
years ; and the youngest especially, a boy of ten, named Louis, was 
remarkable for the extreme eagerness and joy with which he wel- 
comed his cruel martyrdom. The Japanese general, touched with 
pity at his youth, offered him not only his life, but a place in his own 
household, on condition that he would abandon his religion ; but 
Louis nobly answered : " On such a worthless condition as you 
propose, I reject the offer of life. Would you have me barter 
eternal happiness for a few fleeting years of temporal existence ?" 
The same generous child, on arriving at the place of execution, as 
soon as the cross prepared for him was pointed out, ran eagerly 
to it and stretched himself upon it, exclaiming : " Paradise, Para- 
dise !" The same cheerful readiness was displayed by the rest of 
this noble band, who esteemed themselves happy to die for Jesus, 
and to die on the Cross. At length the executioners approached, 
and pierced them through with their spears, sending their souls to 
the embrace of their crucified Saviour. They were canonized by 
Pius IX. — Jesuit Martyrs of Japan. 

154. Apostolic Origin of the Sign of the Cross. — Nicephorus 
writes that S. John the Evangelist made upon himself the sign of 
the Cross, before dying — Hilduin says S. Paul used the same sign 
to restore sight to a blind man — Many even affirm that Our Lord 
Himself taught this sign to the Apostles, and that He used it to 
bless them on the day of His Ascension — The sign of the Cross, 
says S. Ignatius, disciple of S. John, is the trophy raised against 
the power of the prince of this world : when he sees it, he is afraid : 
when he even hears of it, he is filled with terror. — Hautri&ve. 

155. S. Benedict and the Poisoned Cup. — S. Benedict was 
asked to govern a monastery where discipline was but badly ob- 
served : for a long time he resisted the entreaties of the monks, but 
being at length persuaded to undertake the charge, he did his best 
to introduce into the monastery the strict observance of the rule, 
but only succeeded in exciting against himself the hatred of certain 
wicked monks, who formed a plot to take away his life. They 
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accordingly mixed poison with his drink, and brought it to him as 
he sat at the table with the rest of the community. S. Benedict, 
according to his custom, extended his hand to make over the glass 
the sign of the cross, and at the very moment when he formed the 
holy sign, the glass, which was held at a little distance, was 
shattered to pieces, as if it had received a sudden blow from a stone, 
and a serpent came forth from it. — His Life : March 21. 

156. S. Anthony in Temptation. — Though retired into the 
remote parts of a desert, S. Anthony often experienced the fiercest 
attacks of the devils : they would appear to him under a thousand 
frightful forms. The Saint laughed at their impotence, and to put 
them to flight, simply contented himself with making the syn of 
the cross, saying to his disciples : " Believe me, Satan fears prayer 
and humility and the love of Jesus Christ : the mere sign of the 
cross suffices to banish him." — His Life : Jan. 17. 

157. S. Tiburtius and the Fire. — The martyr S. Tiburtius, 
condemned under the Emperor Diocletian to walk through a 
blazing fire, made the sign of the cross over it, and walked over the 
burning coals without experiencing any injury. — His Life : Aug. 11. 

158. S. Hilarion and the Flood. — After the death of the 
Emperor Julian the Apostate, there was a tremendous earthquake 
all over the East. The seas overflowed their bounds, as though 
they would have submerged the earth in another deluge. At the 
sight of these prodigies, the inhabitants of Epidaurus — a small city 
of Greece — ran to the cell of S. Hilarion, and with tears besought 
him to have pity on them, and come to their aid. They brought 
him to the seashore. There S. Hilarion knelt on the sand, prayed 
with fervour, and made the sign of the cross three times over the 
troubled waters. Immediately there was a dead calm. All the 
people of Epidaurus witnessed this miracle, and for long years 
after, they ceased not to remember it with gratitude. — His Life : 
Oct. 21. 

159. S. Martin and the Tree. — S. Martin one day having 
overthrown, in Burgundy, a famous and very ancient temple, he 
wished likewise to cut down a large pine-tree that stood near it. 
But to this he found the pagans entirely opposed ; but they told 
him that since he had so much confidence in his God, they would 
cut down the tree themselves, provided he would stand under it 
when it fell. Martin accepted the condition, and allowed himself 
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to be tied on the side to which the tree was already inclining. A 
great crowd of people assembled to see the sight. The tree, half 
cut, began to fall upon him, when he simply made the sign of the 
cross ; the pine, as if blown by a gust of wind, fell to the other side, 
on those of the spectators who thought themselves the safest. 
There arose a great cry, and a large number of idolaters embraced 
the faith of Christ. — His Life : Nov. n. 

160. The Password. — General Smith, of the army of the South, 
was coming in with his men too late to know the password. Knowing 
that if he went forward he would receive the fire of his own side, 
he presented himself before his men, and asked if anyone would 
sacrifice his life to save the rest. A soldier stood out of the ranks : 
after explaining the certain danger he would have to face, the 
general gave him a piece of paper, on which were written these 
words : Send me the password. Genl. Smith." He knew the 
soldier would be shot, and then searched, and thus the paper would 
be found, and read, and the sign made known. The soldier sets 
out, and reaches the outposts: "Who goes there ?" " A friend." 
" The word or sign ?" But the soldier advances without reply, and 
at once the rifles are all raised and pointed at him. He thereupon 
makes on himself the sign of the cross, and to his surprise the rifles 
are lowered. The act of the Catholic soldier, in commending him- 
self to God, was the very sign the Catholic Commander had that 
very morning given to the army. — Toulemonl. 

161. The Conscript. — One of the conscripts, in Dauphiny, 
before drawing his lot, made the sign of the cross. This was 
greeted with laughter by his companions, but the sub-prefect at 
once interposed, and said : " There is nothing to laugh at : on the 
contrary, it is right to have recourse to religious acts in important 
circumstances of one's life." On verifying the conscript's ticket, 
he saw that Providence also had blessed the faith of the young 
man, for he drew a lucky number, and was exempted from service. 
— Maillot. 

162. " In hoc signo vinces."— After the cruel persecution of 
the Christians by the Roman Emperors had lasted for nearly 300 
years, Almighty God sent peace to His Church by the miraculous 
victory of Constantine over the pagan Emperor Maxentius. On 
the day before the battle there appeared in the sky, in sight of 
Constantine and the whole army, a brilliant cross of light, with this 
inscription : " In this thou shalt conquer." The following night 
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Our Blessed Lord appeared to Constantine in his sleep, with the 
same sign, and ordered him to make a copy of it, and use it as his 
standard in the coming battle. Constantine rose early, ordered the 
standard to be constructed, and caused the sacred sign of the cross 
to be engraved on his own helmet and the shields of his soldiers. 
He then marched out to battle, and gained a complete victory. On 
the same day he entered Rome in triumph, but instead of going to 
offer sacrifice to the false gods of his ancestors, he published every- 
where the vision which he had beheld, and declared that his 
splendid victory was due only to the God of the Christians. In 
gratitude for this favour, he not only put a stop to the bloody 
persecution, which had been raging for many years, but ordered 
the worship of idols to be abolished, and the Christian religion to 
be followed throughout his dominions. His own conversion, which 
took place at the same time, was soon followed by that of the 
greater portion of his subjects. — Butler. 

163. Maximian and the Omens. — The Emperor Maximian 
wishing to know the future, caused victims to be immolated, and 
searched in the entrails for some token of events to come. Some 
Christian soldiers happened to be present, and made on themselves 
the sign of the cross. Immediately the devils took to flight, and 
the sacrifice was deprived of its results. Fresh victims were offered, 
but without better success. — Lactantius. 

164. Julian the Apostate. — Julian the Apostate one day 
entered a pagan temple, in company with a noted idolater. The 
latter having invoked the demons, they at once made their appear- 
ance : Julian became alarmed ; and forgetting, for a moment, that 
he had abjured the Christian religion, he made the sign of the 
cross, as he had been formerly accustomed to do when any danger 
was near. Immediately the infernal spirits disappeared — so power- 
ful and efficacious was this sign, when made even by a Christian 
renegade ! This miracle was the last effort of divine mercy to 
recall that wretched being to repentance ; but the unhappy man's 
heart was hardened and insensible to every call of God. — S. Gregory 
of Nazianzen. 

165. Cure of a Cancer. — S. Augustine, whom no one will 
suspect of credulity or weakmindedness, tells of a woman of Carthage, 
afflicted with a cancer, which the physicians had declared incurable. 
Despairing of the efforts of men, she had recourse to God, who 
made known to her that she was to present herself on Easter Eve 
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before the newly baptized catechumens in the women's baptistery, 
and request one of them to make the sign of the cross over her 
cancer : this she did and was immediately cured, to the surprise and 
astonishment of her physician. 

166. The Lady and Officer at Table. — A lady of religious 
education and pious life one day found herself seated at a table 
next to a young officer. Her first care was to say grace, with the 
sign of the cross. " Ah, madam, what is that ?" said the officer, in 
a tone of irony. " Captain," she replied," are you ashamed of your 
cross of honour ?" " Certainly not." " Then know that the sign 
of the cross is to me a sign of honour and glory." The company 
could not but approve of her words and acts, and the officer could 
only stumble out some lame apology and excuse. — Fliche. 

167. Fr. Ravignan. — This celebrated preacher always made 
the sign of the cross with scrupulous care and devotion. A pro- 
testant minister went one day to hear him in Notre Dame, in Paris. 
Seeing the venerable Father make the sign of the cross with such 
holy and majestic gravity, he said to his companion : " He has 
already preached to us : the sermon is over, we can go." — His Life. 

168. Heraclius and the Relic of the Cross. — The Emperor 
Heraclius having brought to Jerusalem the precious relic of the 
Cross (which had been discovered by S. Helen some years before), 
in order to thank God for his victories over the Persians, was 
desirous to carry it upon his own shoulders into the city with 
the greatest pomp. When entering the city he stopped suddenly, 
and found he was not able to go forward. The Patriarch Zachary, 
who walked by his side, suggested to him that his pomp seemed 
not agreeable to the humble appearance which Christ made, when 
He bore His cross through the streets of that city : " You," said 
he, " walk in your gaudy imperial robes ; He was meanly clad. You 
have on your head a rich diadem ; He was crowned with a wreath 
of thorns. You go with your shoes on ; He walked barefoot." 
Hereupon the Emperor laid aside his purple and his crown, put on 
mean clothes, went along barefoot with the procession, and devoutly 
placed the Cross where it stood before. It still continued in the 
silver case in which it had been carried away by Chrosroes fifteen 
years before ; and the Patriarch and clergy, finding the seals whole, 
opened the case with the key, venerated it, and showed it Lo the 
people. — Power. 
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169. Sign of the Cross among Orientals. — The Greek 
schismat'ps do not make the sign of the cross in the same manner 
as it is formed by the members of the Catholic Church. The 
Jacobites — Eutychian heretics — form the sign with one finger, from 
the left to the right, thus signifying, as they say, their belief in the 
unity of Our Lord's nature, and in the translation of grace, passing 
from the left side, which is sin, to the right, signifying pardon. 
The Nestorians, on the other hand, form the sign of the cross with 
two fingers, from the right to the left, significant of both natures, 
which they admit in Jesus Christ, and of the manifestation of the 
faith proceeding from the right, or the good principle, victorious 
over the left, signifying the bad principle. — Power. 



THE FIFTH ARTICLE OF THE CREED 

"He descended into hell; the third day He arose again from the dead." 

170. The Return Home. — When the terrible war broke out 
between France and Germany, a multitude of the French soldiers 
were taken prisoners and sent into Germany. For many months 
they suffered much from the hardships they were obliged to 
undergo in their captivity ; but what gave them most sorrow was 
the separation from the dear ones far away in their own country. 
One morning a messenger came into their prison, and announced 
to them that they were free and could now return home. At that 
moment a cry of joy burst forth from the poor captives. The re- 
membrance of what they had suffered was in a moment forgotten, 
and they could speak of nothing but of the happiness of seeing, so 
soon again, those whom they loved, and the homes of their child- 
hood. — This is but a feeble image of the joy of the souls of the just 
in Limbo, when Jesus went to them to tell them they were soon to 
go with Him to their eternal home in Heaven. — Chisholm. 

171. City of Refuge. — In the Old Law, the wilful murderer 
was put to death, and even the man who had accidentally killed 
another might be pursued by the next of kin. But justice was 
tempered with mercy, and certain cities were appointed : three by 
Moses, on the east of the Jordan, and three by Joshua, on the west, 
whither the involuntary manslayer might flee and remain until the 
death of the High Priest (Num. xxxv.). The case was investigated, 
and if it was judged that the act was committed accidentally, he was 
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permitted to live, but not to depart from the precincts of the city 
until the death of the officiating High Priest, otherwise the " avenger 
of blood " might slay him and be guiltless : thus might he be for 
many years an exile from his home. — Cassell. 

172. A Rival of Christ Risen. — Reveillere endeavoured to 
introduce a new religion, after the French Revolution, but com- 
plained to Barras, a famous revolutionary, that his sectaries did not 
seem to increase in numbers, whereas the disciples of Jesus Christ 
were so faithful to their Master, who nevertheless, imposed upon 
them only privations. "Well! as for me, I do not wonder," 
replied Barras, laughing, " and I can give you a piece of good 
advice on this head." " What is that, citizen ?" asked the High 
Priest. " Here it is ; have yourself killed on Friday, let them bury 
you on Saturday, try your best to rise on Sunday morning ; and, 
take my word for it, people will immediately believe in your new 
religion." La ReveillSre did not choose to follow this advice, as 
you may well suppose, and now both himself and his sect are quite 
forgotten. — Hebrard. 

173. Battle gained by the Alleluia. — Two holy bishops 
came from France to England, to combat heresies that were 
disturbing the peace of the Church. Whilst they were there, the 
inhabitants were attacked by the pagan Picts and Scots. The 
Britor.s had recourse to the two Saints, and besought them to 
accompany their army, in order that the combat might be favour- 
able to them. It was Easter-time, and after the festival the little 
army of Christians set forward on its journey, having at its head 
S. Germain, who had once been a brave and skilful military leader. 
He recommended his soldiers, for the time being, to observe the 
best possible order, and as soon as they saw the hostile army arrive, 
to repeat with all their strength the word they should hear him say. 
No sooner were the Picts and Scots in sight than the holy bishop 
began to cry out Alleluia, and immediately his men repeated, as 
loud as they could shout, Alleluia! Alleluia! The echoes of the 
mountains repeated the cry with a thundering sound. Nothing 
more was wanting to frighten the barbarians, who instantly fled in 
wild disorder. Thus did S. Germain gain the victory without the 
shedding of a drop of blood. — Godescard. 

174. Water changed into Oil. — It was on the Feast of Easter 
that an extraordinary miracle once took place in Jerusalem. 
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All were absorbed in their holy occupations, when the deacons 
suddenly perceived that the lamps were going out ; the worst of it 
was that there was no oil in the sacristy wherewith to replenish 
them : they were about to be plunged in darkness. Everyone was 
troubled and uneasy ; the deacons, who had charge of the lamps, 
knew not what to do. It was only the patriarch, S. Narcissus, that 
took no heed of what was passing. When told of it, he contented 
himself with saying : " Bring me some water in a large basin." It 
was brought to him accordingly ; he repeats some prayers, makes 
the sign of the Cross over it, and commands the deacons to pour 
some of it into the expiring lamps. Wonderful to relate, the 
water was changed into excellent oil. When daylight came, and 
the lamps were no longer needed, each one secured a little of this 
miraculous oil, some of which was still in preservation more than a 
hundred years after. — Eusebius. 



THE SIXTH ARTICLE OF THE CREED 

"He ascended into Heaven; sitteth at the right hand of God the Father Almighty. " 



175. Our Lord's Footprints and the Pilgrim. — S. Bernar- 
dine tells that a pilgrim, who had visited in succession all the 
places consecrated by the presence of the Son of God upon earth, 
from Bethlehem to Calvary, on arriving at Mount Olivet, and 
beholding the last traces of his beloved Redeemer, was so over- 
come by the longing desire of being united to him in Heaven that, 
while he lay prostrate on th'e ground, kissing with the tenderest 
love the sacred footsteps, his soul burst asunder the ties of the 
body, and took its flight from Mount Olivet to the embraces of 
Him whom he had so faithfully loved, and so ardently desired. — 
Butler. 

176. S. Martin in Death. — Full of confidence in the consoling 
thought that Our Lord by His Ascension had gone to prepare a 
place for us, S. Martin, on his deathbed, kept his eyes fixed on 
Heaven, as in an ecstasy. One of his loving disciples suggested he 
should turn on his side to gain some relief, but the Saint replied : 
" Leave me to contemplate Heaven rather than the earth, and do 
not disturb me as I meditate on the path my Saviour took to 
Heaven, which path my soul will soon have to follow, to go and be 
united to God my Saviour." — His Life : Nov. n. 
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177. The Countess Wilsersheim. — In 1824, this illustrious 
Countess quitted society, of which she was the ornament, and her 
family, and an immense fortune, to become a poor and humble 
religious in a convent. To those who disapproved of her action 
she gaily replied : " Why are you surprised at me, when I am about 
to gain the awards promised a hundred fold to those who leave all 
things for God ? Would it be surprising if a poor man left his 
home for a time to go to a distant country for a rich inheritance 
awaiting him there ?" She did not remain very long absent from 
her true home ; for in 1841 Our Lord came in search of His spouse, 
and led her to the eternal nuptials. — Gaume. 



THE SEVENTH ARTICLE OF THE CREED 

"From thence He shall come to judge the living and the dead. " 

178. Fear of S. Jerome. — S. Jerome, leading a most austere 
life, striking his breast even unto blood with a stone, had never- 
theless the deepest fear of the judgments of God. " Whenever I 
think of the last judgment," he said, " I tremble all over : whether 
I eat, or drink, or do anything else, I always seem to hear the 
sound of that terrible summons : ' Arise, ye dead, and come to 
judgment.' " — His Life : Sept. 30. 

179. The Year iooo. — Basing their fears on a false interpretation 
of a passage in the Apocalypse, many dreaded the end of the world 
coming in the year 1000. In the last year of the tenth century 
everything temporal was neglected, even the tillage of the land. 
When the fatal day seemed at hand, people filled the churches and 
chapels, approaching the sacraments, making restitution and await- 
ing anxiously the last hour of the year, which however passed by 
like the rest, and the end of the world, of which God alone has the 
secret, did not come. Yet many public calamities, famines, 
pestilence, and inundations marked the close of the tenth century 
and seemed to give to it a fatal character. — Church History. 

180. S. Cedda in a Thunderstorm. — Ven. Bede tells us that 
whenever Cedda, Bishop of London, heard the thunders rolling in 
the Heavens, he used to throw himself upon the ground, and 
call on God to have mercy on him. Some people, who saw him on 
these occasions, thought within themselves that to act in this way 
was the mark of a fear which they did not expect to see in one who 
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was their pastor and father. They told him this one day. " O my 
children," he answered, " it is not the storm that makes me afraid, 
but every time I hear it burst forth I think of the terrible day of 
judgment. The howling of the tempest puts me in mind of the 
cries of despair of poor sinners on that day. When I see the light- 
ning, I think of the anger of Jesus Christ against those who have 
offended Him, and when I hear the thunder, I think I hear the 
terrible voice of the Judge pronouncing the awful sentence of con- 
demnation against them. If I tremble now, even at the thought 
of these things, how much more will I tremble when I really see 
them." 

181. S. Methodius' Picture of the Judgment.— One day 
Bogoris, king of the Bulgarians — who had as yet refused to be con- 
verted, although leaving his subjects at full liberty — requested S. 
Methodius to paint some pictures for him to ornament a palace 
which he had just constructed. He recommended to him, amongst 
other things, to choose a subject, the representation of which 
would freeze with terror all who beheld it. The Saint, in conformity 
with the king's directions, undertook to paint the Last Judgment. 
In his painting was seen Jesus Christ surrounded by angels, seated 
on a throne of dazzling glory, and clothed in the terrors of an angry 
judge. All men, without distinction of age or rank, were assembled 
before His tribunal, where they awaited, trembling, the sentence 
that was to decide their eternal fate. The work, being finished, was 
shown to the king, who was deeply moved by the sight of it ; but 
his emotion increased much more when the painter explained to 
him each of the parts whereof the picture was composed. He could 
no longer remain obdurate, and corresponding thenceforward with 
the grace which spoke to him through a sensible object, he asked 
to be instructed in the mysteries of religion, and a short time after 
received baptism. Such was the effect of a mere painting of the 
Last Judgment ; what shall it be, then, when we come to be present 
in reality at those formidable assizes ! — Butler. 

182. S. Elizabeth's Preparation for the Judgment. — Of 
all the works of charity which S. Elizabeth of Hungary used to 
perform, that of visiting the sick in the hospitals, and the poor in 
their homes, was the one she loved most. She would watch by their 
sick-bed, and give them their food, and perform for them the menial 
duties of a sick-nurse, with the same care and diligence as if she had 
been hired for that purpose. The ladies of her household, who did 
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not care for this kind of employment, used to try to persuade her 
that it was beneath the dignity of her position to perform such 
things. " It will be enough for you," they said, " to speak to them 
and give them w r ords of consolation ; let others attend to their 
wants." Elizabeth answered : " I am preparing for the day of 
judgment. On that day, Jesus will ask me for an account of the 
good works I have done for Him, and I desire to be able to say to 
Him : " Ycu see, O Lord, when You were hungry, I gave You to eat, 
when You were thirsty, I gave You to drink, because You said that 
in doing these things to the poor I did them to Yourself. I beseech 
You, be indulgent therefore to me in the sentence You are to pass 
upon me." — Her Life : Nov. 19. 

183. The House not built. — There was a rich man who sent 
one of his servants into a distant country, to build a new house for 
him on a property which he had bought. He gave him the plans 
of the building, and also furnished him with the money that would 
be required to build it. " I cannot tell you," he said to him, " when 
you may expect me to go to take possession of my new house, but 
I will give you sufficient time to finish it, and when I think that 
you have completed it, you may expect to see me." The servant 
was pleased with the confidence his master had in him, and 
immediately departed. But instead of beginning the work at once, 
he delayed, and when begun it was only carelessly and slowly carried 
on, he wasting his time and money over his own amusement and 
pleasure. But one morning ha received a letter from his master, 
to tell him that he might expect him in a few days. This news 
filled him with dismay. He saw that there was now an end to all 
his pleasures and the pastimes which had taken up so much of 
his attention. He foresaw also that the meeting with his master 
would be a very unpleasant one, for he knew that he had neglected 
his work, and he feared the consequences. The first words his 
master said to him on his arrival were, " I hope the house I sent 
you to build is now quite finished, for you have had sufficient time 
to do it in." The servant hung down his head, and tried to make 
various excuses. His master interrupted him, and said in an angry 
tone, " It was not for that purpose I sent you here, I sent you to 
build a house for me. What do all these things matter to me ? 
You have neglected the only thing I wanted done, the only thing I 
sent you to attend to." The end of the matter was that the unfaith- 
ful servant was not only dismissed from his employment, but 
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severely punished for having misspent his master's time, and for 
having squandered the money he had received for his master's 
work. — Noel. 

184. " What Then ?" — A young man went one day to S. Philip 
Neri, and entered into long details about the study of law, which 
he had just commenced. He described the course which he meant 
to pursue, in order to obtain the degree of doctor. " And then — ?" 
demanded the Saint. " Then," replied the young man, much 
tncouraged, " I will plead causes, and I hope successfully." " And 
then — ■ ?" added the Saint again., " And then, people will begin to 
speak of me, and I shall enjoy a reputation." " And then — ?" 
continued S. Philip Neri, smiling. "And then," — answered the 
young man, a little embarrassed, " and then — oh ! I shall live at my 
ease, and I shall be happy." " And what then — ?" " Well ! then, — 
I shall end by dying." " And then," resumed the Saint, raising his 
voice, " and then, what shall you do when your own trial comes, 
when you shall be yourself the accused, Satan the accuser, and the 
Almighty God your judge." The young man, who little expected 
such a conclusion, hung down his head, and began to consider 
within himself. A short time after, he renounced the study of law, 
and endeavoured, by consecrating his life to the service of God, to 
prepare seriously for that final, what then ? that is to say, that awful 
judgment, which shall be followed by eternity. Let us do the same, 
and we shall never repent of it. — Schmid. 

185. The Terrible Dream. — S. Vincent Ferrer relates that 
a certain young man had a dream, in which he imagined that he 
was brought before the tribunal of God to be judged. So terrible 
was the scene he witnessed — the majesty of the Sovereign Judge, 
the different questions put to him, to which he could make no 
reply — that on his awakening in the morning, he found himself 
trembling with agitation, and covered with a cold sweat. His first 
thought was to thank Jesus Christ that it had not been a reality, 
but only a dream. But at the same time he said to himself : " What 
I have seen in my dream will one day be a reality ; I cannot escape 
it ; perhaps, too, it may be soon, even this very day." He at once 
asked God to forgive him the sins of his past life, and took the 
resolution to lead, from that hour, a life of penance, and rather to 
die than ever again to commit a sin. The effect of his dream 
extended even to his body, for his countenance ever afterwards was 
grave and sad, and his hair became white as snow. 
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186. " No One can Imagine I" — There lived, long ago, in one 
of the monasteries belonging to the Cistercian Order, two holy 
monks who had a great affecton for one another, and who seemed 
to lead unblemished lives. One of them died. Soon after his death 
he appeared to his friend whom he had left behind, while offering 
up his prayers for the repose of his soul. As soon as he saw him, 
and perceived that his face bore marks of suffering, he asked him 
how he came to be in that state. The deceased monk answered, 
saying three times these words : " No one can imagine — no one can 

imagine — no one can imagine " " What do you mean," said 

the other, " by these strange words ?" The dead religious answered, 
" No one can imagine how severe are the judgments of God, and 
how terrible His punishments." Saying this, he disappeared, 
leaving the religious full of fear. — Chisholm. 

187. The Picture. — Peter of Arezzo was one who feared neither 
God nor man. If anyone spoke to him of the punishments of sin, 
or of the last judgment, he only laughed at him. One day he 
went to see a great picture in a Church in Rome. It was a picture 
of the last judgment. He looked at it for a long time in silence, 
and then went away. People wondered where he was going to 
so silently, and they watched for him. They saw him kneel down 
to say his prayers. The sight of the picture had changed his heart. 
He said, " If I am so frightened by the sight of a picture of God's 
judgment, what will become of me when that judgment itself really 
comes ?" And so he became good, and remained good as long as 
he lived. — Chisholm. 

188. Philip II. and his Courtiers. — Philip II., king of Spain, 
during the time of the holy Sacrifice, noticed that two of his nobles, 
forgetting the sanctity of the place, were behaving in a very dis- 
respectful manner in the presence of God. He said nothing to them 
at the time, but when Mass was over, and they had left the chapel, 
the king sent for them. When they came into his presence they 
saw at once by the severity of his countenance that he was very 
angry. " I observed to-day," said the king, " the unworthy manner 
in which you conducted yourselves in the chapel at Mass. For 
that sin I banish you both from my presence for ever. I cannot 
allow anyone to live with me who behaves so disrespectfully in the 
presence of God. Do not dare, as long as you live, to enter my 
palace again." These words, pronounced in a tone of severity, 
made such an impression on the two nobles that one was struck 
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with apoplexy and died on the spot, the other soon afterwards lost 
his reason, and remained insane during the rest of his life. If the 
words of a king in this world had such an effect on those who had 
offended, how terrible will be the effects of those words of the 
Eternal King of Heaven : " Depart from me, ye accursed, into ever- 
lasting fire." — Gaume. 

189. The Eternal Farewell ! — S. Ephrem, who lived in the 
fourth century, was one day preaching to the people on the great 
and terrible day of judgment. The last words of his discourse were 
these : " When the Judge has pronounced the last sentence, the 
Heavens shall be opened and the just shall enter into the kingdom 
prepared for them. Then, too, at the same moment, shall the 
bottomless abyss be opened, and the wicked shall be cast into it for 
ever. Then shall the wicked, and proud, and wise ones of the world 
cry out, as they see the good entering their home above : ' Farewell 
for ever, ye saints and servants of God. Farewell, ye prophets, 
and apostles, and martyrs. Farewell, O holy Virgin Mother of 
God. We too could have been with you, but by our own fault we 
have lost the Heaven for which we also were made. Farewell, O 
paradise of delights, O eternal kingdom, O heavenly Jerusalem, 
farewell for ever ! we are now to be plunged into an abyss of torments, 
that shall never end.' " Oh ! ever keep in mind the terrible day of 
judgment, and you will certainly be found on that day among the 
elect of God. 

190. The Dying Hermit. — A hermit, who had unfortunately 
for many years lived in carelessness and tepidity, fell dangerously 
ill. He was then carried in spirit before the tribunal of God, and 
for a whole hour seemed quite unconscious. On coming to himself, 
he was so struck with what he had seen that he gave himself up to 
the most austere penance. He had the door of his cell walled up, 
and therein remained many years, having his food given him 
through a small window, seeing no one, and living on bread and 
water. When at length he came to die, the Monks of the Monastery 
broke down the wall he had built, and begged of him to speak 
to them a few last words of advice. This he did, and said : 
" Excuse me, my brethren, if I say but one thing : In truth, if only 
men knew how terrible is the judgment of God, they could never 
bring themselves to offend Him." Then he died, leaving them full 
of terror and fear . — Guillois. 
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191. S. Arsenius in his Agony. — S. Arsenius, in his last agony, 
was seized with a great fear. He saw, in a vision, the judgment 
of God in all its majesty, and seemed as though he would die of 
the fear it caused him. On his disciples showing surprise, he said, 
" Yes, I tremble indeed, and not now for the first time : for forty 
years I have always feared the judgment of God. For, know, my 
brethren, the just man shall scarcely be saved : what then will 
become of the sinner !" — His Life : July 19. 

192. Condemnation at a Human Tribunal. — Once when young, 
said a zealous missioner, I was present in court as sentence of 
death was about to be pronounced on a man accused of murder, 
and I shall never forget it. The prisoner was standing, but scarcely 
would his legs support him, and he was obliged to hold on to a bar 
before him. Perspiration streamed down his face, and he trembled 
all over. When the judge had pronounced the fatal sentence, the 
prisoner was seized with the most fearful convulsions, and shouted 
out he had not deserved death, and would not die. — Such a scene is 
indeed most fearful : but instead of human judges, picture to yourself 
the infinite God, who needs no witnesses, who will now show no mercy, 
about to pass sentence — sentence without appeal, sentence to take 
effect at once, and that, too, for ever. Imagine a hardened sinner 
before the eternal Judge ; it is not a short life he is going to forfeit, 
but an eternity of bliss ; it is not the scaffold he sees before him, 
but an abyss of hell. — Noel. 

193. Conversion of S. Bruno. — An ancient tradition among 
the Carthusians says, that what led S. Bruno to the monastic life 
was the following fact which took place in Paris, on the death of 
a man named Raymund, who had always been considered a good 
Christian. As the dirge was being sung around the bier, at the 
fourth lesson, beginning with these words Responde mihi, Raymund 
raised his head and said : " I am accused by the just judgment of 
God." The burial was delayed, and the next day at the same place 
in the office, Raymund spoke again and said : " I am judged by the 
just judgment of God." And on the third day in presence of great 
numbers who had heard of the occurrence, he said : " I am damned 
by the just judgment of God." Bruno was present, and with his 
own ears heard the terrible voice of this hypocrite, accused, judged, 
and condemned : but his heart was more struck than his ears. He 
renewed his good resolutions, and nothing could prevent him from 
putting them into execution. — His Life : Oct. 6. 
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THE EIGHTH ARTICLE OF THE CREED 

"I believe in the Holy Ghost." 

194. Advice of Lamoriciere. — General Lamoricidre, having en- 
trusted important work to one of his officers, concluded in these 
words : " Good-bye ! if you are in difficulty, invoke the Holy Ghost : 
it seems to me we don't pray sufficiently to Him : but He is always 
my source of light and strength : He will be the same for you." 
Shortly after, indeed, the officer did find himself in an embarrassing 
position, which cast him into deepest sadness. He then followed 
the advice given by his general, and said the Veni, Creator, with 
great fervour, several times over, and experienced the truth of his 
words. — Catichisme en Exemples. 

195. S. Lucy before her Judge. — S. Lucy suffered martyr- 
dom under the Emperor Diocletian. She belonged to a rich 
family, and possessed great wealth. A young pagan who desired 
to marry her, seeing that she refused to accept him, went to the 
Prefect and told him that she was a Christian. The Prefect sent 
for her, and endeavoured to gain her by threats and promises, but 
all in vain, so he ordered her to be scourged. Lucy, on hearing 
this, said : " You will only waste your time on me in torturing me, 
for the words I have uttered are not my own, but inspired by the 
Holy Ghost." " Is the Holy Ghost dwelling in you ?" asked the 
Prefect. Lucy answered : " The hearts of the chaste and holy are 
the temples of the Holy Ghost." " I will take from you that virtue 
of which you speak, and the Holy Ghost will then forsake you," 
said the Prefect, who then, in great fury, ordered her to be led to 
a den of wickedness ; but when they went to seize her, she stood 
immovable as a statue. The tyrant then ordered her to be covered 
with oil and resin, and to be burned to death ; but the flames would 
not touch her, and the Prefect, to put her to death, ordered her to 
be pierced by a sword. This was done ; and the virgin martyr went 
to receive the crown of immortality. — Her Life : Dec. 13. 

196. Saints and the Gift of Tongues. — S. Vincent Ferrer, the 
grand missionary of the fourteenth century, always preached in 
Spanish or Latin, and yet he was understood by the French, Greeks, 
Germans, and English, who flocked to hear him. — S. Dominic, having 
received many kindnesses from some Germans on his way to Paris, 
was desirous of speaking some kind words to them, and anxious to 
teach them the true religion, but was unable to do so because he 
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knew not their language. " Brother," he said, " let us beg of God 
a knowledge of German, so as to announce His truths to these 
good people." Their prayer was heard, and for four days they 
were instructing their benefactors. — S. Francis Xavier spoke with 
perfection the languages of the different people to whom he 
preached in India. And (the only example in ecclesiastical history) 
when learned men, of different nationalities, put difficulties before 
him, not only did they all understand him when he spoke but one 
language, but that one language solved — at the same time — the 
various doubts and difficulties laid before him, which added greatly 
to the veneration in which he was held. — S. Anthony, of Padua, had 
also the gift of languages, and was enabled by the light of the Holy 
Ghost to read the state of the souls of men. — Lives of the Saints. 

197. Neglect of Novatus. — A certain Novatus, received into 
the Church by Catholic missioners, apostatized during the perse- 
cutions through fear of the torments to which the martyrs were 
subjected. The principal cause of his fall, according to historians 
of the time, was that he did not receive the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation, though he had often had the opportunity of doing so. — 
Eusebius. 

198. Pentecost renews the Graces of the Holy Ghost. — 
Pentecost has this special mark about it, that while other feasts 
of the Church simply commemorate some great event, or thank 
God for some great grace, this feast renews year by year the graces 
of the first day of Pentecost in the hearts of the Faithful well 
disposed. The miraculous manifestations of the first Pentecost are 
not indeed renewed, yet the graces of the Holy Spirit truly descend 
into our hearts ; the external gifts of languages and miracles are 
not bestowed, for these are no longer necessary to the Church, yet 
such aids and helps as we require may on this day be obtained by 
fervent petition and good dispositions. 



THE NINTH ARTICLE OF THE CREED 

"The Holy Catholic Church; the Communion of Saints." 

199. Victorinus of Rome. — Victorinus professed to be a 
Catholic, but was never seen to enter the Church, not even on 
Sundays. An old man who knew him well spoke to him of the 
danger of dying a bad death to which he was thus exposing him- 
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self. Victorinus answered : " Be not afraid ; I am a good Catholic, 
and I hope to die a good death." " How can you be a good 
Catholic ?" said the old man. " By your conduct you deny your 
religion, since you do not perform the duties it requires of you. 
I never see you even within the walls of a Church. Do you not 
remember what Jesus Christ said : ' He that shall deny Me before 
men, I will also deny him before My Father who is in Heaven ' ?" 
These words had a good result, for Victorinus from that day became 
a good and fervent Catholic, and died an edifying death. — The 
grace of being a member of God's true Church is the greatest gift 
God could bestow on you, because along with it He gives you all 
other blessings. Oh ! be careful never to lose it, and pray for 
those whom you love who may not possess it, that He may grant 
it to them as He has granted it to you. — Chisholm. 

200. Alexander the Great and the High Priest. — The 
famous Alexander the Great was a pagan, and thought of nothing 
but the conquest of the entire world. After having taken a great 
number of cities, he marched, at length, on Jerusalem. The High 
Priest Onias, in his great disquietude, turned his eyes to Heaven, 
and God admonished him in a dream to be of good heart, and told 
him to clothe himself in his pontifical robes, then to put himself 
at the head of his people, and appear before this renowned con- 
queror. He obeyed, and went to meet Alexander. Everyone 
expected that the haughty conqueror would destroy Jerusalem, 
and condemn the High Priest to die ignominiously. But, so soon 
a9 Alexander perceived that solemn procession, so soon as he dis- 
tinguished the pontiff advancing majestically at the head of his 
people, he approached him, bowed down to the ground before the 
Hebrew name of God, engraved on the front of his diadem, and 
saluted him respectfully. All were seized with astonishment : and 
Parmenion, one of the favourite companions of the king, asked him 
why he had adored the High Priest of the Jews. " It was the God 
whose minister he is that I adored," answered Alexander. Onias 
then conducted to the temple of Solomon this King of Macedonia, 
who made an offering there, and retired full of respect for the 
worship and the priest of the God of Israel. — Josephus. 

201. Napoleon's Army. — Napoleon, who pretended to despise 
the excommunication that fell upon him, was visibly tormented by 
it ; sometimes his exasperation knew no bounds. In his rage he 
exclaimed : " Does the Pope imagine that his excommunication 
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will make the arms fall from the hands of my soldiers ?" Now 
everyone knows that it was after his excommunication that the 
star of Napoleon grew dim, and that his life became one series 
of disasters. Moreover, all the historians of the Russian campaign 
of 1812, in relating the particulars of that catastrophe, say ex- 
pressly that " the arms fell from the hands of the soldiers !"— 
Gaume. 

202. Image of the Church. — Of the Catholic Church God 
is the Founder, Jesus Christ the Saviour, the Holy Ghost the 
Sanctifier, the Blessed Virgin the Queen, and the Angels the pro- 
tectors — The Pope is the head, the Cardinals the counsellors, the 
Bishops the pastors, and the Priests the voice — The Martyrs are her 
witnesses, and the Doctors her light. The Confessors strengthen 
her, the Religious orders uphold her, the Virgins are her adorn- 
ment, and the Faithful her children — Baptism is her cradle, Confir- 
mation her strength, the Eucharist her food, Penance and Extreme 
Unction her remedies. Order is her jurisdiction, and Matrimony 
her nursery — Faith is the gate of the Church, Hope the road, 
Charity the object : grace is her wealth, chastity her flower — The 
just are her joy, sin her aversion, sinners the object of her com- 
miseration — The Jews are her living witnesses, the conversion of 
men her prayer and desire — The Blessed Trinity is the object of 
her adoration, the Son of God her sacrifice, the liturgical cere- 
monies her attire. The earth is her place of exile, the cross her 
lot, Heaven her country — Scandals are her sorrow, repentance her 
joy, the pardon of sins her liberality — Jesus Christ is her spouse, 
and His presence her honour. The end of the world will be her 
coronation day. Her struggles are on the earth, her sufferings in 
Purgatory, and her triumph in Heaven. — Hohenauer. 

203. A Revolutionary of the Reign of Terror. — A famous 
revolutionary in the height of the Reign of Terror, seeing the 
Churches pillaged, the altars thrown down, and the priests slaugh- 
tered or exiled, cried out : " All's going well : if the Church revives 
after this, I'll become a Catholic myself." The Church did revive, 
as we all know, but he didn't live to see it, for he fell a victim to 
other revolutionaries. — Another of the same period said : " Take 
care of your Pope, for you will never have another !" And indeed 
when Pius VI. died, the French were in Italy, and the Peninsula 
disturbed throughout. But the ways of God are wonderful, and 
His promises endure : the English and the Russians, of all nations 
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so opposed to the Church, became in His hands instruments for the 
safety of the conclave, and Pius VII. is elected and proclaimed to 
the world. — Mhault. 

204. A Saying of Napoleon. — One day Napoleon, from the 
rock of S. Helena, contemplated the heavens, the earth, and the 
sea ; he was reviewing in his mind the empires of the world and 
their institutions, the great men of the past, and their works, and 
then exclaimed : " The nations of the earth pass away, and thrones fall 
to the ground, the Church alone remains." — CatSchisme en Exemples. 

205. Expediency of the Temporal Power. — " If the Bishop 
of Rome were the subject of any Sovereign, or the citizen of a 
Republic, there would be reason to fear that he would not enjoy 
that liberty of action which is necessary to secure for his measures 
and decrees the respect and obedience of all the Faithful." — 
Council of Baltimore. 

206. S. Leo and Attila. — About the middle of the fifth century 
a horde of fierce barbarians, named Huns, led by the terrible Attila, 
surnamed the Scourge of God, swept over the Roman Empire, 
destroying everything before them. Flushed with victory, the 
savage conquerors at length advanced towards Rome, which the 
Roman Emperors, whose armies had been everywhere defeated, 
had left without garrison or means of defence. In the midst of the 
general consternation, the holy Pontiff Leo alone ventured to go to 
meet the conqueror. Having arrived at the camp of the Huns on 
the banks of the river Mincio, Leo was admitted into the presence 
of Attila, and spoke to him with such courage and firmness of the 
account which he must one day give to God of his actions, that the 
savage barbarian at once granted the holy Pope all that he asked, 
promising to withdraw his army and leave Rome unmolested. It is 
related that the followers of Attila, astonished at the respect which 
their terrible chieftain had paid to a Christian priest, asked him, 
after S. Leo's departure, what was the reason of his unusual conduct. 
" It was not," said he, " the person of my visitor alone which made 
such an impression upon me. I saw near the Pontiff a figure far 
more august, venerable by his white hair, and clad in priestly 
robes, who held a drawn sword in his hand, and seemed to threaten 
me, with looks and gestures of terrible meaning, if I did not under- 
take faithfully to execute all that had been demanded by his envoy." 
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207. Words of Napoleon. — Napoleon, while yet only first 
consul, used to say : " The institution for maintaining the unity of 
the faith, the Pope, is indeed an admirable one. Some look on him 
as a foreign Sovereign : he is so, and we must thank Heaven for it. 
The Pope is not in Paris, and it is well : he is not in Madrid, nor 
Vienna, hence we maintain and support his spiritual power. At 
Vienna and Madrid, they can say the same. Do you think that if 
he lived in Paris, the people of Vienna or Spain would receive his 
decisions ? He does not live with us, nor does he live with our 
rivals, but in the ancient city of Rome, in his own states. The ages 
gone by have done this, and done well : for the government of souls, 
it is the most perfect institution imaginable." — Thiers. 

208. Pitt and Napoleon. — Pitt sent Marseria as ambassador 
to Napoleon, urging him to destroy Catholicism in France, and so 
rid himself of the Pope's authority. " Remember well my words," 
said Napoleon, " and report them faithfully to him that sent you : 
I shall maintain the Catholic religion in France, because it is the 
true one, because it is the religion of France — that of my ancestors, 
my own ; and so far from destroying it, I shall do all I can to uphold 
it." Marseria made answer : " But, sire, in acting thus, you are 
forging invisible chains for yourself : so long as you recognize Rome, 
Rome will domineer over you and your liberty." Napoleon, with 
impatience, replied : " You are confounding two things quite 
distinct : here is a question of two authorities : for the things of 
time I have my sword, and it is enough ; for the things of Heaven, 
Rome has all power. Rome will decide without consulting me, and 
she will do well, for it is her right." " But permit me, sire, even 
from a temporal point of view, your authority will never be com- 
plete till you are head of the Church, creating a religion of your 
own." "Create a religion," said Napoleon, with a smile, "to 
create a religion one must climb up Calvary, and Calvary is not in 
my plans." — CaUchisme en Exemples. 

209. Defining Doctrine. — The final object of infallibility may 
include : things of faith and morals ; things belonging to faith ; 
things necessary to salvation ; precepts in morals, binding the whole 
Church ; matters of religion ; matters of faith, speculative and 
practical ; controversies on religion ; things pertaining to doctrine, 
and to natural and Divine law ; matters regarding the spiritual 
health of souls and the salvation of the Faithful, and the good of 
the Church ; extermination of error.— Manning. 
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210. Fenelon and the " Maxims."— Fenelon, Archbishop of 
Cambrai, published in the year 1697 a work entitled, An Explana- 
tion of the Maxims of the Saints, which some time after its publica- 
tion was condemned by Pope Innocent XII. The account of the 
condemnation of the book arrived at Cambrai on the Feast of the 
Annunciation, 1699, at the very moment that the Archbishop was 
about to ascend the pulpit to preach on the feast of the day. 
Though affected at the account of a decision so contrary to what 
he expected, he repined not ; but so great was the hold religion had 
on his soul, that, recollecting himself for a few moments, he aban- 
doned the subject on which he intended to speak, and in its place 
introduced the subject of perfect submission to the will of superiors. 
He spoke so feelingly on the matter that he drew copious tears from 
his auditory. Besides, to leave to his diocese a monument of his 
perfect submission and repentance, he got made for the Exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament a monstrance supported by two angels, 
one of whom was represented trampling under foot a variety of bad 
books, and on the cover of one was legibly written, An Explanation 
of the M axims of the Saints. — Power. 

211. Bishop Gibbon on Infallibility.— What, then, is the real 
doctrine of Infallibility ? It simply means that the Pope, as suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, by virtue of the promises of Christ is preserved 
from error of judgment when he promulgates to the Church a 
decision of faith or morals. The Pope, therefore, be it known, is 
not the maker of the Divine law ; he is only its expounder. He is 
not the author of revelation, but only its interpreter. All revela- 
tion came from God alone through His inspired ministers, and was 
complete in the beginning of the Church. The Holy Father has no 
more authority than you or I to break one iota or tittle of the Scrip- 
ture ; and he is equally with us, a servant of the Divine law. 

212. Mgr. db Cheverus. — Monseigneur de Cheverus, in his many 
sermons, often dwelt on the necessity of some teaching authority 
to render unwavering the faith of a learned as well as an ignorant 
man. To convince Protestants of this necessity, he often repeated, 
in the discourses which he addressed to them, these simple words, 
but words which always produced the desired effect : " Every day, 
my brethren, I read the Holy Scripture like yourselves. I read it 
with reflection and prayer, having previously invoked the Holy 
Spirit ; and yet at almost every page I find many things that I 
cannot understand, and I find the great necessity of some speaking 
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authority, which may point out to me the meaning of the text, and 
render my faith firm." And his hearers immediately made the 
application to themselves. " If Monseigneur de Cheverus," said 
they, " who is more learned than we, cannot comprehend the 
Sacred Scripture, how comes it that our ministers tell us that the 
Bible is to each of us a full and clear rule of faith, easily understood 
of itself, and requiring no aid in its elucidation ?" Taking occasion 
from the admission that even the most learned cannot agree as to 
matters of faith, Monseigneur de Cheverus pointed out how wisely 
God came to aid human weakness in the discovery of truth, by 
appointing a living, speaking authority, which, drawing its origin 
from Christ and His Apostles, has descended down to us by an 
uninterrupted succession of Pastors, professing at all times, and in 
all places, and without the least variation, the same holy doctrine 
as was professed by the Apostles. — Power. 

213. S. Stephen of Hungary. — S. Stephen, King of Hungary, 
always gave his subjects the example of respect for ministers of the 
Church, being convinced that nothing so tends to the increase of 
religion. But he professed the most profound veneration for the 
Holy See and all its acts. Having sent a Bishop to Rome to nego- 
tiate with the Supreme Pontiff, he went forth to meet the ambas- 
sador on his return, and while the Pope's letters were being read, he 
listened to them standing, out of respect for the head of the Church. 
On feeling his last end approaching, he assembled his nobles around 
him, and recommended them the practice of the Christian virtues, 
also respect and obedience to the Holy See. — His Life : Sept. 2. 

214. Fenelon and Lord Peterborough. — Fenelon, the great 
bishop of Cambrai, was so illustrious for his piety and great virtues 
that those who visited him were obliged to exclaim : " The Church 
to which that bishop belongs must indeed be the Church of God, 
for no other one could produce such a man." Lord Peterborough, 
hearing of his eminent merits, was desirous of seeing him. The 
bishop received his noble guest with great kindness, and invited 
him to stay with him. During the few days he spent there, he was 
an eye-witness of the virtuous life of that prelate. And so great 
an impression did it make on him that he was heard to say, when 
about to leave him : " I cannot stay here any longer, because if I 
did so, I should become a Catholic in spite of myself." — Chisholtn. 

215. The Map of the World. — In a certain school a teacher 
had prepared for his pupils a large map of the world on which were 
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shown all the countries of the earth. He had marked with a red 
cross upon the map every country, and island, and place where the 
Catholic religion was established, and the pupils saw at a glance 
that it was everywhere, even in the lands of perpetual snow, and 
in the midst of pagan kingdoms. So that there was scarcely an islet 
rising out of the ocean but was marked with a red cross. " See, 
my children," he said, " these crosses on the map tell you where you 
will find the Catholic Church. Go to any of these places you choose, 
and you will find the same Church as you have at home, the same 
truths taught, the same Sacrifice offered up, the same Sacraments 
administered, and all obeying one head, our holy father the Pope. 
Ah ! truly there is no blessing so great as that of being a member 
of the one true Church." — Chisholm. 

216. Priest, Jew, and Parson. — There is but one only true Church ; 
and that is so evident that one possessed of even ordinary good 
sense cannot anywise doubt it. A Catholic priest and a Protestant 
minister were one day walking together ; they chanced to meet a 
Jewish rabbi. " Hold !" said the Protestant minister, laughing, 
" we three are of so many different religions ; now, which of us has 
the true one?" "I will tell you that," said the rabbi; "if the 
Messiah is not yet come, it is I ; if the Messiah be come, it is this 
Catholic priest ; but as for you, whether the Messiah be come or not, 
you are not in the right way." — Schmid. 

217. Change of Religion. — " I do not like those who change 
their religion," said a Protestant prince of Germany to the Count 
de Stolberg, recently converted to the Catholic faith. " Nor I 
either," answered the doctor, " for if my ancestors had not changed, 
I should not have been obliged to return to Catholicity." And that 
is very true ; a Protestant who becomes a Catholic does not change 
his religion ; he does but return to the way which his forefathers 
were wrong in quitting. — Schmid. 

218. The Protestant reduced to Silence. — " What is there 
in common between the Scripture and your fabulous Tradition ?" 
said a Protestant one day to a priest. " Hand me a Bible," said the 
latter. The Protestant gave him the volume, which the priest 
opened and examined, and then laid down, saying with feigned 
indignation : " I asked you for a Bible, sir, the Holy Scriptures, 
not that book of fables you offer me." "The book I gave you," 
said the Protestant, apparently scandalized, " is the great Book of 
Books, containing the old and the new covenant of God with men." 
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" And how do you know that this book is the Divine work of which 
you speak, and not a book of fables invented somewhere or other 
in the olden days ?" " How do I know it ? Why, by the infallible 
testimony of our forefathers who from age to age have transmitted 
this book to us as the Word of God." " Ah, you admit then an 
infallible tradition, you who protest against Tradition !" — Guillois. 

219. Luther on the Church.— In one of his treatises, Luther 
declares that the Catholic is the true Church — the pillar and ground 
of truth. In the same he says, " I confess that under the Papacy 
are many good things — nay, all that is good in Christianity : the 
true Scripture, true Baptism, the true Sacrament of the altar, true 
keys for the remission of sins, true office of Preaching. Nay, I say 
that in Popery is true Christianity, even the very kernel of Christianity, 

220. The Cure of /Vrs and the Protestant. — The Cure of 
Ars once gave a medal to a Protestant who visited him, who 
exclaimed : " Dear sir, you have given a medal to one who is a 
heretic, at least I am a heretic from your point of view. But 
although we are not of the same religion, I hope we shall both one 
day be in Heaven." The holy priest took the gentleman's hand in 
his own, and giving him a look which seemed to reach his very 
soul, answered him, " Alas ! my friend, we cannot be together in 
Heaven, unless we have begun to live so in this world. Death 
makes no change in that. As the tree falls so shall it lie. Jesus 
Christ has said, ' He that does not hear the Church, let him be to 
thee as a heathen and a publican.' And He said again, ' There 
shall be one fold and one shepherd,' and He made S. Peter the chief 
shepherd of His flock." Then, in a voice full of sweetness, he 
added, " My dear friend, there are not two ways of serving Jesus 
Christ ; there is only one good way, and that is to serve Him as He 
Himself wishes to be served." Saying this, the priest left him. 
But these words sank deeply into the good man's heart, and led him 
to renounce the errors in which he had been brought up, and he 
became a fervent Catholic. — Life of the Curi of Ars. 

221. The Situation missed. — There was a Minister of State in 
Holland, who, though not a Catholic, had a great esteem for our 
religion, and looked down with contempt on those half-hearted 
Catholics who are ashamed of their faith. A young man once came 
to him to ask him for employment in the service of the government. 
''What religion do you belong to ?" said the minister. " I am a 
Catholic," replied the young man, " but I do not care much whether 
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I continue to be one or not." " Then I have no appointment for 
you," answered the statesman. " You were born and brought up 
in the grandest institution in the world, and you do not know how 
to esteem that privilege. I feel sure that a Catholic who does not 
love and esteem his faith as his greatest treasure is not fit for the 
king's service, because he does not know how to serve his God." 
The young man did not expect to receive this rebuke, and hung 
down his head through shame. He repented of his conduct, but it 
was too late, for the minister, after saying these words, abruptly 
left him, and he was obliged to retire. — " Ave Maria." 

222. A Brave Soldier's Answer. — Some time ago, a Catholic 
entered the army of the Shah, and gained his esteem. One day the 
Shah entreated him to renounce the Christian religion and become 
a Mahometan. " If you will do this," he said, " I will raise you to 
the highest rank, and confer on you my choicest favours." The 
young man answered : " O king, my father died for you, and I am 
ready to do the same. But if you want me to renounce my religion, 
then take this sword and kill me, for I would rather die than be 
guilty of such a crime." The Shah was moved by these generous 
words. Instead of being angry, he praised the young Christian for 
his fidelity to his God, and as a mark of his esteem for him, raised 
him in a short time to the highest honours in the Persian army. — 
CaUchisme en Exemples. 

223. The Vatican Council. — Towards the close of the year 
1869, upon the Feast of our Lady's Immaculate Conception, there 
met together in the great Church of S. Peter, at Rome, a vast 
assembly of Catholic Bishops, gathered together from all parts of 
the world. These venerable Prelates, to the number of more than 
600, had nocked to Rome at the voice of the Vicar of Christ, the 
saintly Pius IX., to rally round the chair of S. Peter in defence of 
Catholic Doctrine, and to expose and condemn the errors of an 
unbelieving age. This magnificent assembly of the Pastors of the 
Church will be known in history by the name of the Council of the 
Vatican, being the twentieth General Council that has met since 
the time of the Apostles. There came together, from the far East, 
holy Bishops who had nobly confessed the Faith and endured cruel 
tortures for the name of Jesus in the prisons of China, Tong-King, 
and the Corea. For the Church of Jesus Christ is ever the same, 
fruitful in Saints and Martyrs, and in good and devoted shepherds, 
who are ready, like their Divine Master, to sacrifice at any time 
their lives for their fiock3. The Council of the Vatican is not yet 
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concluded, having been suspended in consequence of the unjust 
invasion and seizure of the States of the Church by Victor Emanuel, 
King of Sardinia and Piedmont. It has, however, accomplished a 
great portion of its labours, having condemned many prevailing 
errors, and passed a decree that will make it ever memorable in 
the history of the Church. This is no other than the definition of 
the Infallibility of the Pope. In other words, the assembled Bishops 
of the universal Church, presided over by the Sovereign Pontiff 
himself, have solemnly declared that it has ever been the belief 
and teaching of the Church of God, and that it is a truth of Faith 
revealed by God Himself, that the Bishop of Rome, the successor 
of S. Peter, cannot err when he defines a doctrine concerning Faith 
or Morals to be held by the whole Church. — Gibson. 

224. A Poor Man's Answer. — A poor man, who could not read, 
but was brought up a good Catholic, was once met by some young 
men, who, although learned in the eyes of the world, were very 
ignorant of the things of God. They thought that they would be 
able to put questions to him about his religion which he would not 
be able to answer. So they asked him to explain to them some 
things which even learned theologians find difficult to explain. 
The poor man did not at first answer them, but when they urged 
him to do so, he said : " Gentlemen, you know that I have no 
learning and cannot even read, and I am sorry that I cannot give 
you the explanation you desire. But my heart will answer you 
better than my lips can. I am happy, and what makes me happy 
is the knowledge that I belong to that Church which cannot err in 
what she teaches, and that I put in practice as far as lies in my 
power the duties it imposes on me. Is there one among you who 
can say this ?" The young men said no more, but quickly turned 
away. The poor man, without learning, showed himself superior 
to them who thought they knew so much. — Chisholm. 

225. The Reply of the Princess. — A certain princess, whc 
belonged to the Lutheran Church, was about to marry a Catholic 
emperor, Charles of Austria. But before the day appointed for the 
marriage siie went to ask the chiefs of her Church if it were possible 
for Catholics to enter Heaven. They answered : " Yes, if they lead 
good lives, they also may be saved." " Then I will immediately 
become a Catholic," she boldly said to them. " Prudence requires 
that I should choose the surest means of saving my soul. The 
Catholic Church teaches that those who know it to be the true 
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Church, and yet do not enter its fold, cannot reach Heaven ; and 
you tell me that if I become a Catholic I may be saved. Therefore, 
it is safer for me to join that Church than remain where I am." 
She became a fervent Catholic, and her good example was also fol- 
lowed by her father and many others among her friends. — Chisholm. 

226. S. Monica's Prayers for her Son. — S. Monica, mother 
of S. Augustine, the great doctor of the Church, was sorely afflicted 
at witnessing the impiety and dissolute morals of her son. Bitter 
were the tears she shed, day and night, over his wanderings, and 
incessant were her prayers for his conversion. As she was one day 
giving an account to a holy bishop of the sorrow and uneasiness 
given her by her son's wicked course of life, and added that she 
doubted of ever effecting his conversion, the holy man consoled her 
by these words : " It is impossible that a child of so many tears and 
prayers should perish." And so it came to pass ; for her prayers 
were heard, and her son, great sinner though he was. became a 
great Saint. — Her Life : May 4. 

227. S. Augustine's Prayer for Innocent. — S. Augustine, 
accompanied by some of his priests, paid a visit to a person of 
distinction, named Innocent, on hearing that he was sick. No 
sooner had S. Augustine entered the sick man's room, than he heard 
from him that on the following day he was to undergo a very painful 
operation, and that he greatly feared the consequences. He en- 
treated the Saint to be present during the operation, that in case 
he should sink under it, he might be assisted by his prayers and 
exhortations. S. Augustine promised to be in attendance, at the 
same time exhorting him to have recourse to God, to place con- 
fidence in His great mercy, to submit to His holy will, and to offer 
up his prayers in union with those which were now about to be 
offered up for him. S. Augustine and the attending priests then 
knelt down, and fervently prayed for the sick man, whose state 
touched them with pity. On the following day the surgeons were 
at the bedside of Innocent, and were about commencing the opera- 
tion, when, on a close inspection of the part affected, they found 
that every trace of the disease had disappeared. God had attended 
to the prayers of His servants. — Of the City of God. 

228. S. Nicholas, an Intercessor. — Three lords of Constanti- 
nople, falsely accused before the Emperor, were thrown into prison 
and condemned to death. The sentence was to be executed next 
day, and, you may suppose, the unhappy men had but little inclina- 
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tion to sleep. Seeing that there was no chance whatever of their 
innocence being established, they had recourse to prayer. They 
had often heard of Nicholas, bishop of Myra ; everyone said that 
he was a Saint ; they all three threw themselves on their knees and 
besought him to assist them. Scarcely had they commenced to 
pray, when God permitted that the Emperor, who was fast asleep 
in his palace, had a dream. He saw a venerable old man, robed as 
a bishop, who addressed him sternly and said : " Prince, art thou 
certain that the judgment pronounced on three of thy ministers is 
just ? Beware !" and the vision disappeared. Next day the 
Emperor was careful not to have the prisoners executed ; he re- 
viewed the process of their trial, and failed not to perceive that 
they had been condemned unjustly. He caused them to be imme- 
diately liberated, after relating to them the dream he had had. 
The poor officers speedily discovered that their prayers had been 
heard by S. Nicholas, and that it was he himself that had appeared 
to the Emperor. — His Life : Dec. 6. 

229. S. Antoninus and the Bread. — S. Antoninus was greatly 
admired for his patience and moderation towards sinners ; he one 
day had a piece of white bread publicly laid before him. Over 
this white bread he pronounced the words of Anathema, and im- 
mediately it became as a cinder before the eyes of all ! The wit- 
nesses of the miracle were dumb with fear ; the bishop then pro- 
nounced the words of absolution over the bread, which forthwith 
resumed its former appearance. " What you have seen here," said 
the prelate, " is an image of what takes place in the soul of one who 
is excommunicated. Understand then the patience and prudence 
the Church must show, even towards sinners, before using this 
terrible power ; pity them and pray for them : as members of the 
Communion of Saints, you are bound to this act of charity." — 
His Life : May io. 

230. S. Gregory and S. Basil. — These two Saints were united 
in the bonds of sincere friendship. After serving God in holiness 
for many years, S. Basil died. S. Gregory was filled with grief at 
his loss ; but knowing how piously he had lived, he had the firm 
hope in his breast that his dear friend was in the bosom of God 
and praying for him. The Saints have many temptations to endure 
on earth before they can receive the crown of glory in Heaven. 
S. Gregory also had to endure many of these assaults of Satan. 
But when they came upon him he thought of S. Basil, and prayed 
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to him in these words : " O great friend of God, and my dearest 
friend, help me ; obtain for me the grace of being freed from these 
temptations, or at least the strength and courage to resist them." 

231. Paris saved by S. Genevieve. — In the twelfth century 
there appeared in France, and especially in the capital, a strange 
disease which seemed to burn the bowels of its victims, as with a 
raging fire : medical science was unable to arrest its progress. Then 
Stephen, bishop of Paris, ordered prayers and fasts, to appease the 
anger of God, but the plague still continued. At length they had 
a solem procession of the relics of S. Genevieve, patroness of Paris, 
borne through the streets, to seek her aid in their trial. No sooner 
had the relics left the Church than the sick recovered at once, with 
the exception of two or three whom God wished perhaps to sanctify 
by greater trials. This intervention of the Saint in their behalf is 
commemorated by Parisians on November 26. — Her Life : Jan. 3. 

232. The Protestant Convert. — A certain young man, a 
Protestant, residing in Scotland, had a brother whom he tenderly 
loved, but who was cut off by a premature death. He was deeply 
affected at so severe a loss, and refused all consolation. What 
grieved him particularly were the fears for his brother's salvation 
which perpetually haunted his mind. He could not bear to think 
that his brother was eternally lost, and yet, when he considered the 
holiness of God, and the perfect purity required for admission into 
Heaven, he was filled with the deepest anxiety. To divert his mind 
he undertook, at the advice of his friends and physician, a journey 
to the Continent. Providence had so arranged that a Catholic 
priest sailed with him in the same vessel, and, on landing, lodged 
at the same hotel. The priest and the young Scotchman were 
frequently thrown together, and conversed on various subjects, till 
at last the young man revealed to his new friend the cause of his 
secret uneasiness. The priest endeavoured to console him, and 
spoke to him of the doctrine of Purgatory, and the Catholic practice 
of praying for the dead. " Oh !" exclaimed the youth, "if I were 
only able to pray for my brother, I should feel my heart relieved ; 
never would I pass a day without offering up my petitions to God 
for one whom I loved so tenderly upon earth." This conversation 
made a deep impression upon the young man, and led him to inquire 
into the other doctrines of the Church. These inquiries soon 
removed his early prejudices, and a short time after he became a 
Catholic. — Gaume. 
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233. — Conversion of a Countess. — The Countess of Strafford, 
before her conversion to the Catholic religion, had frequent inter- 
views with Monseigneur de la Mothe, Bishop of Amiens, whose 
discourses made a very lasting impression on her mind. But that 
which most affected her was a sermon preached by him to the 
Ursulines of Amiens, on the feast of S. John the Baptist. When 
the sermon had concluded, she felt an ardent desire of professing the 
same belief as the preacher, who had edified her so much. She had, 
however, some doubts about the Mass and Purgatory. These 
doubts she laid before the bishop. Without entering into any 
argument on the subject of her doubts, or directly attacking hei 
prejudices, he thus answered her : " My lady, you know the Bishop 
of London, and, I am sure, you repose the fullest confidence in 
him. Very well. Now, I entreat you to send him word of what 
I am going to say, which is this : ' The Bishop of Amiens has said 
one thing which surprises me, and it is this, that if you are able to 
disprove that S. Augustine said Mass, and prayed for the dead, and 
particularly his mother, he himself will at once become a Pro- 
testant.' " This advice was followed : the Bishop of London sent 
no reply to the letter, but merely said to the bearer of it, that Lady 
Strafford was inhaling infectious air, and that his writing to her 
would produce very little effect. The silence of one in whom she 
confided so much completely opened the eyes of the Countess, and 
not long after she abjured her errors before the Bishop of Amiens. — 
Life of M. de la Mothe. 

234. Practice of S. Catherine of Bologna. — When S. 
Catherine of Bologna stood in need of any grace, she had recourse 
to the souls in Purgatory, and her prayers were immediately heard. 
She declared that through these holy souls many favours were 
granted to her, which she had sought through the intercession of 
the Saints, and had not obtained.— Her Life : Mar. g. 

235. Brother Anthony Corso. — Soon after Brother Anthony 
Corso died, he appeared to one of the brothers of his monastery, 
asking him to pray for him that he might be freed from his suffer- 
ings. The brother asked him what was the greatest suffering he 
had to endure. "It is my not being able to see God : that is the 
greatest suffering of Purgatory : I do not know how I can bear any 
longer the pain of being deprived of the sight of my God. As long 
as I am in this state, I shall be the most unhappy of creatures." — 
Chisholm. 
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236. Vision of S. Perpetua. — Dinocrates was born at Carthage, 
in Africa, about the year 195. He died at the age of seven years, 
of a horrible cancer which he had in his cheek. His sister, named 
Perpetua, was older than he ; being a virtuous young person, she 
was arrested in a great persecution, and thrown into prison to force 
her to worship idols. It was then that she prayed to God for the 
soul of her little brother, without knowing whether he had need of 
her prayers or not. All at once this holy martyr, who was to be 
delivered to the wild beasts some days later, had a vision. She 
seemed to see Dinocrates, with many other persons, in a dark and 
filthy place. His face was pale and squalid, his eyes inflamed, and 
his cheek still covered with the ulcer of which he died. She saw 
that he suffered much, and that he was tormented by a burning 
thirst ; there was, indeed, beside him a large basin full of water, but 
the edges were too high for him to reach. S. Perpetua, touched by 
sufferings which were undoubtedly the representation of those he 
endured in Purgatory, prayed for him with renewed fervour. Some 
days after, having changed her prison, she had another vision, in 
which she saw her young brother, his body all clean, his garments 
white, his face radiant with the freshness of health ; she then under- 
stood that her prayers had been heard, and that Dinocrates was 
delivered from Purgatory. It is she herself who relates these visions, 
read in the Acts of her Martyrdom, which occurred about the year 203. 

237. Consolations of Purgatory. — Oh, how solemn and 
subduing is the thought of that holy kingdom, that realm of pain. 
There is no cry, no murmur ; all is silent, silent as Jesus before His 
enemies. We shall never know how we really love Mary, till we 
look up to her out of those deeps, those vales of dread mysterious 
fire. O beautiful region of the Church of God ! O lovely troop 
of the flock of Mary ! What a scene is presented to our eyes when 
we gaze upon that consecrated empire of sinlessness, and yet of 
keenest suffering ! There is the beauty of those immaculate souls, 
and then the loveliness, yea, the worshipfulness of their patience, 
tbe majesty of their gifts, the dignity of their solemn and chaste 
sufferings, the eloquence of their silence ; and above all, that unseen 
face of Jesus, which is so well remembered that it seems to be 
almost seen ! — Power. 

238. Thirty Years ! — A certain religious, when about to leave 
this world, begged of a priest to say Mass for the repose of his soul 
immediately after his death. As soon as the holy man expired, the 
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priest said Mass for him with great fervour and devotion. But 
scarcely had he finished Mass, when he saw before him the soul of 
the deceased religious. " O my friend," he said to him, " why did 
you neglect to fulfil your promise ? Why did you leave me in the 
torments of Purgatory for thirty years ?" " What," exclaimed the 
priest, "thirty years ? It is not yet an hour since you died !" 
" Learn from thi9," said the holy soul, " how terrible are the pains 
of Purgatory, since one hour's suffering there appears as long a3 
thirty years !" — Chisholm. 

239. S. Catherine's Vision. — A holy nun received word of her 
father's death, and for a time offered prayers and good works 
for the repose of his soul. At last she ceased praying for him, 
because she thought he must be in Heaven, and that it was useless 
for her to pray for him any longer. But how great was her astonish- 
ment when Our Lord one day showed her, in Purgatory, the soul 
of her beloved father, suffering the most excruciating torments, 
and imploring her help. " Oh, my daughter, pray for me, and do 
not forget your father who loved you so tenderly." At the sight 
of the sad state of his soul she burst into tears, and casting herself 
at the feet of Jesus, she besought Him through His most precious 
blood to free her father from his sufferings ; or if it was necessary 
for someone to bear the punishment, she offered herself to suffer 
in his stead. Our Lord was pleased to accept the offering she 
made. Her father's soul was immediately set free from Purgatory, 
but heavy indeed were the crosses and sufferings she had to bear 
from that day till the end of her life. — Chisholm. 

240. Purgatory in Painting. — Certain canons having had to 
repair their Church, added to it a chapel dedicated to the souls in 
Purgatory. The sculptor who was charged with the decorations 
represented the poor souls in the midst of the flames ; but he was 
so malicious as to place in the very midst of his figures the portrait 
of a neighbouring abbot. The likeness was so perfect that no one 
could mistake it ; the Superior himself recognized it. He immedi- 
ately complained to the canons, who summoned the sculptor, and 
laughingly besought him to deliver that poor soul from his Purga- 
tory. The artist excused himself under the pretence that he could 
not touch his work without spoiling it. The complaint was carried 
before the Archbishop. The Prelate inquired of the sculptor if the 
likeness were accidental. " No, my lord," said he, " I did it on pur- 
post. ' " Then you must destroy that figure, for it is an outrage 
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on the original." " I shall do no such thing, my lord, and your 
lordship will not ask me to do it, I am sure, when you hear my 
reasons. Last year, this reverend Superior proved in one of his 
sermons that those who die without having made satisfaction are 
detained in the flames of Purgatory till they have paid their debts. 
Now, his procurator has owed me a hundred crowns these two years 
past, and I am not yet paid. So that is just the reason why I 
thought myself authorized to place the abbot in my Purgatory. I 
assure you, my lord, I will leave him there for ever, unless you have 
the goodness to see me paid." The Prelate, and all who were 
present, could not help laughing at this singular justification. The 
complainant himself could not object to the demand thus made ; 
he acquitted himself with good grace, and ordered his procurator 
to pay the hundred crowns. The sculptor, on his side, modified 
the figure in Purgatory, represented it ascending to Heaven, like a 
soul which has fully satisfied the justice of God. — Filassier. 

241. Burial of a Dog. — A worthy peasant, noted for his faith 
and piety, came to lose a dog which had rendered him great service, 
and to which he was much attached. Instead of throwing the body 
of the poor animal into a ditch, or on the skirt of a wood, fearing 
that he might be devoured by wolves, he made a grave in his own 
ground, and there buried him. He was engaged in covering him up 
when a Protestant minister — passing by — began to laugh at him, 
saying : " Now, Mathurin, you are burying your dog without saying 
anything ; you ought, at least, to sing a De Profundus over him." 
" Alas, I can't," said the peasant, with great composure. " And 
why so ?" " Ah, my dog was a Protestant, and I am forced to 
bury him like the Protestants, who pretend that prayers for the 
dead are of no use." The minister went off ashamed and confused ; 
but, if he had been in good faith, he must needs have confessed that 
Mathurin's reasoning was both just and true. — Catholic Anecdotes. 

242. Angela Tolomei. — This holy virgin, having died after a 
long sickness, was restored to life through the prayers of her brother. 
Penance and atonement for sin were then her only thought. Fast- 
ings and watchings, hair-shirts and disciplines, seemed to her as 
nothing compared with what she had already known of Purgatory. 
In this way she continued to live till God, seeing her soul purified 
as gold in the fire, took her again to Himself. How this example 
should make us tremble, and teach us to do penance for sin here in 
this life. — CatichUme en Exetnples. 
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243. The Poor Servant. — The following occurred in Paris in 
1 82 1 : — A poor servant had the custom of having a Mass said every 
month for the souls in Purgatory. But during a long and painful 
illness she was unable to do this, and meantime lost her situation. 
When able again to go about she had but a solitary franc in her 
possession, as she went looking for another place. Passing by a 
Church, she entered, and was reminded of the pious custom of 
former days. But how could she spare her last franc for a Mass for 
the suffering souls ? Yet full of confidence in God, she sacrificed 
it, and had a Mass arranged for the morrow. Then, leaving the 
Church, she was suddenly accosted by a young man, who told her 
to apply for a situation, at a certain number in a certain street 
which he named, and then disappeared among the crowd. Follow- 
ing the directions given, she enquired at the house in question. The 
lady was very much puzzled how her applicant could know of the 
vacancy, she herself having named it to no one. So the servant 
explained what had occurred, and looking about the room, she sud- 
denly exclaimed : " Madam, that is the very figure of the young 
man who spoke to me," and she pointed to a picture hanging on 
the wall. "Ah," cried out the lady, "then you will not be my 
servant, you shall be my daughter. This is my son that you saw, 
who probably owes to you his deliverance from Purgatory : may 
God reward you. Let us pray for the suffering souls !" — Postel. 

244. S. Malachy and his Sister. — S. Malachy, Bishop of 
Armagh, was remarkable for his special compassion for the poor 
souls in Purgatory. Now it happened that he had a sister who was 
given to a worldly life and was fond of pleasure, vanity, and dress. 
Often had her saintlj brother reproved her for her folly, exhorting 
her to think seriously of her soul, but all his efforts were to no pur- 
pose. At length she died, and for some days S. Malachy offered 
the Holy Sacrifice and earnest prayers for her repose, until at 
length the distraction of so many important duties banished all 
remembrance of her from his mind. Thus a month passed by, at 
the end of which S. Malachy heard in his sleep a voice saying : 
" Behold, your sister is waiting in great grief within the Church- 
yard, and has been thirty days without spiritual refreshment !" 
The Archbishop, awakening, pondered on the meaning of these 
words, and rememberin;; that it was now thirty days since he had 
given up praying for his sister, immediately offered the Holy Mass 
for her repose, continuing the same for many days. A short time 
after, he beheld her, in his sleep, standing at the door of the Church : 
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she was clothed in black garments, and was unable to obtain an 
entrance. S. Malachy redoubled his prayers, and a few days after, 
he saw her clad in half -mourning and admitted within the doors of 
the Church, though as yet unable to approach the altar. Finally, 
after many and fervent prayers he beheld her clad in white garments, 
in the midst of a glorious company habited like herself, and admitted 
into the very sanctuary. Thereby he knew that the holy sacrifices 
and prayers which he had offered for her had been accepted by 
God, and that her soul had found relief. — Rohrbacher. 

245. Vision of S. Antoninus. — S. Antoninus once had a vision 
of one who had been dead some time, and though many Masses 
had been offered for his soul, he said : " My brother, all the Masses 
and all the prayers that have been offered up for me have done 
me no good. I am in Purgatory, and shall have to remain there 
till I have satisfied the justice of God ; I have hitherto received no 
relief from all that has been done for me, because when I was alive 
I neglected to pray for the holy souls in Purgatory. All the benefit 
of the prayers and Masses said for me is given to those souls for whom 
I ought, in a special manner, to have prayed, and did not do it. 
They are relieved instead of me, and I have to suffer. O pray for 
me," he continued, " that God may forgive me my neglect : and 
go and preach everywhere to people, to pray for the souls of the 
faithful departed, lest when they die God may treat them as He 
has treated me." After these words the vision disappeared. — 
Life of S. Antoninus : Oct. 13. 
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"The forgiveness of sins. " 



246. S. Francis and the Sinner. — S. Francis of Sales was 
hearing confessions in his Church at Annecy. Among other peni- 
tents who went to him was a woman who had led a very bad life, 
but who, touched by God's grace, made a good and sincere con- 
fession of all the evil she had done. S. Francis blessed God for her 
conversion, and felt his soul full of happiness in giving her absolu- 
tion. When she had received it she said to him : '* My father, 
what do you think of me now since you have heard of all the crimes 
I have been guilty of ?" " My child," he answered, *' I now look 
upon you as a Saint ; let people say and think what they like ; they 
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may judge you as the Pharisee judged Mary Magdalen after her 
conversion, but you know what Jesus Christ thought of her and 
how He judged her. Your past life has now no longer any exist- 
ence. I weep tears of joy because of your resurrection from the 
grave of sin to a life of grace." The penitent was not only consoled 
by these words of S. Francis, but when the devil came to try to make 
her fall into despair by thinking of her past iniquities, they enabled 
her to drive the temptation away. — His Life : Jan. 29. 

247. Body of a Damned Soul. — A young man named Pelagius, 
led in his father's house a life so exemplary that everyone regarded 
him as a Saint. He lived so for several years. After the death of 
his parents, he sold all his goods, distributed the proceeds amongst 
the poor, and retired to a desert, where he led a most edifying life. 
But one day he had the misfortune to consent to a bad thought. 
He had not the courage to confess it, for fear of losing the good 
opinion of his confessor, and fell into a deep melancholy. Mean- 
while his angel guardian appeared to him visibly under the figure 
of a pilgrim, and said to him : " Go, Pelagius, confess thy sin, and 
God will forgive thee, and thou shalt recover the peace of thy soul." 
Thus warned, Pelagius took the resolution of doing penance, flatter- 
ing himself that God would perhaps forgive him his sin, without 
his confessing it. In that hope he entered a monastery, where he 
led a most austere life, in fasting and continual penance. Finding 
himself at the hour of death, he confessed for the last time, still 
without daring to confess his hidden sin. Everyone thought him 
a Saint, and he was buried with honour. But what was the result ? 
Three days in succession his body was found outside the grave, 
without anyone knowing how it came there. The last time it 
happened, the Superior went thither with all his monks, and address- 
ing the dead body, he said aloud : " Pelagius, thou didst obey me 
when alive ; obey me now when thou art dead. Tell me, in God's 
name, whether it be His will that thou art buried in some other 
place ?" " Alas !" cried the dead man, " I am damned for having 
concealed in confession a bad thought on which I had dwelt with 
pleasure. Behold the state in which my body is !" At the same 
moment his body appeared all on fire like red-hot iron. The sight 
terrified everyone present, and the Superior caused Pelagius to be 
buried outside the cemetery of the monastery. See what a dreadful 
thing it is to die without taking the proper means to obtain the 
pardon of one's sins. — Favre. 
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248. Repentance of S. Thais. — S. Thais was a miserable sinner 
of Egypt, who lived in the fourth century, and employed for the 
ruin of souls the graces and talents she had received from nature. 
God inspired a holy abbot, named Paphnutius, with the desire of 
labouring for her conversion. He went in search of her, and spoke 
to her at first on different subjects. How great was his surprise 
to find her passably well instructed in her religion 1 " Now," said 
he, "you know, then, that there is a God ?" "Not only do I 
know that there is a God, but I also know that He is present every- 
where, and He sees all we do, and will one day judge us ; the good 
shall go to the everlasting kingdom, and the wicked to a hell that 
will never end." " What ! Thais, you know all that, and yet do 
evil ! you destroy your own soul and the souls of others I" 
" Father, I see that you are a man of God," said the poor woman, 
melting into tears ; " impose on me whatever penance you please ; 
I hope that God in His mercy will have pity on me. I only ask 
three hours to myself, and I return all yours." She left him 
immediately, went to collect her dresses, her jewels, and all her 
finery, with what money she possessed, made a heap of them in the 
midst of the market-place, and set fire to them with her own hands. 
She returned then to S. Paphnutius, who shut her up in a little cell 
close by a convent of nuns. He built up the door, and left her 
only a small window, through which some bread and water was 
every day given to her. Thais then asked him what prayer she 
should say to God. " To God ! you are unworthy even to pronounce 
His holy name. You will merely say to Him, without daring to 
raise your eyes to Heaven : ' O Thou who createdst me, have mercy 
on me !' " At the end of three years, God made known to S. Paph- 
nutius that this heroic penitent had found favour in His sight. 
They opened her voluntary prison, although she begged with tears 
to be permitted to end her days in it. " Not so, my daughter," 
said her spiritual father, " God has forgiven you your sins." But 
that soul, sanctified by penance, was ripe for Heaven ; she died a 
fortnight after, and merited to be honoured as a Saint. — Her Life : 
Oct. 8. 

249. The Hermit and the Robber. — A certain hermit, who 
had lived for many years in great reputation for sanctity, began at 
length to entertain dangerous thoughts of self-complacency. Filled 
with these temptations, he was setting out one morning to visit a 
neighbouring Church, when he beheld, seated on the banks of the 
river which flowed past his little cell, a poor man, who appeared 
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to be weeping bitterly. On approaching him, he perceived that 
the afflicted man was a notorious robber, the terror of the surround- 
ing country. The hermit was about to retrace his steps, when the 
man advanced to meet him, threw himself at his feet, confessed his 
crimes, and begged to know if he might ever hope for pardon. The 
hermit, astonished and shocked at hearing the recital of so many 
enormous sins, and comparing them with his own innocent and 
blameless life, began to swell with pride, and, in tones of indigna- 
tion, exclaimed : " Dost thou hope for pardon, thou wicked sinner ? 
Sooner shall roses bloom upon this dry staff than a just God grant 
forgivenesses to such sins as thine I" So saying, he turned away, 
leaving the poor sinner on the brink of despair. The hermit had 
not proceeded far when the staff which he carried in his hand became 
rooted in the ground. He endeavoured to pull it out, but it resisted 
all his efforts, and became every moment more firmly seated in 
the soil. Then he beheld bud, and leaf, and flower sprouting forth, 
until at last the dry stick was laden with beautiful roses ; and at 
the same time he heard a voice whispering : " Sooner shall roses 
bloom on the barren staff than a good God refuse mercy to the 
repenting sinner, or grant it to the proud one." Filled with shame 
and contrition, the hermit fell on his knees, and, with many tears, 
begged pardon for his sin ; then, rising, he once more endeavoured 
to release his staff. This time it yielded to his grasp, and, bearing 
it in his hand, he returned in haste to the spot where he had left the 
robber. " See, brother," said he, showing him the staff all covered 
with roses, " the wonder which God has worked to convince me of 
my fault, and you of His tender mercy. Fear not, then, God 
should refuse to pardon you. In the Church He has left an abun- 
dant fountain of grace, His Precious Blood, in which he who sin- 
cerely repents may wash away the blackest crimes. Come, then, 
with me to my cell, that together we may avail ourselves of this 
means of grace, and bewail our sins for the rest of our lives." Much 
comforted, the robber dried his tears, and followed the hermit to 
his cell. Here they planted the staff before the door, and it grew 
^to a beautiful tree, the sight of which served as a continual en- 
couragement to persevere in a spirit of humility, and firm hope in 
the Divine Mercy. — The Little Flower Garden. 

250. The Ring in the River. — S. Arnoul, a celebrated minister 
of France, in the reign of Clotaire II., and who afterwards became 
Bishop of Metz, was one day much occupied with the desire of 
knowing whether God had forgiven him the sins of his youth, 
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and completely effaced them from the book of His justice. His 
uncertainty on this point long tormented him, and filled his heart 
with the liveliest anxiety. Plunged in these despairing doubts, he 
went one day to the bridge over the Moselle, at Metz, stopped 
suddenly, and took the pastoral ring off his finger, and threw it 
into the river, saying : "If I find that ring again, I will believe 
that my sins are forgiven me." Although Arnoul be a Saint, one 
cannot help blaming him here, for he gave no great proof of his 
confidence in the Divine Mercy, or the efficacy of penance. We 
should do wrong, therefore, to imitate him. A long interval passed 
without Arnoul having any reason to suppose that his prayer was 
heard ; nevertheless his ring was found one day in the belly of a 
fish that was served on his table. This event was noised abroad, 
and the miraculous ring was placed in a Church. It was exhibited 
every year to pilgrims and the curious. — Warnefrid. 

251. The Theban Legion. — What an example of obedience and 
of love of justice is given to all by the Theban Legion ! " We are 
your soldiers, sire," they said to Maximinian, who wished to make 
them persecute the Christians ; " but we are also the servants of 
God : to you we owe military service, to God our innocence. We 
cannot obey your orders if opposed to His ; so long as nothing is 
asked of us that can offend Him, we shall continue to obey you as 
hitherto ; otherwise we must obey Him rather than you." And, 
indeed, they allowed themselves to be put to death rather than 
execute the unjust commands of the Emperor. — History of the 
Church. 

252. Zeal of S. Philip Neri.— S. Philip used to say, '* Oh I if 
I could only keep people from offending God, how happy would I 
be 1" He was especially anxious about children and young people, 
for he knew that they were in more danger of falling into sin, on 
account of the devil's temptations ; and his greatest study was to 
find out ways and means of keeping them from sin. So he would 
often gather together all the boys of the neighbourhood, and make 
them join in games near his house, and he himself often took part 
in them. People were surprised to see him — a man already ad- 
vanced in years, and one who was considered so holy — spend so much 
of his time playing with children. One day a multitude of boys 
were amusing themselves in front of the room where S. Philip wa/i 
reading. They were making so great a noise that some people in 
the house went to the Saint and complained to him about it. 
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S. Philip answered, " Let the good boys alone ; let them play and 
amuse themselves as much as they like. There is only one thing I 
desire, and that is that they keep away from sin." — His Life : 
May 26. 

253. The Pearl in the Mire. — There was once a rich man who 
possessed a pearl of great beauty, which he valued above all his 
other possessions. One day, as he was showing it to a friend, it 
fell from his hands into a pool of mud at his feet. No sooner had 
it fallen than he put forth his hand and took it up. But oh ! how 
changed it now was ! Its beauty had disappeared under the thick 
mud which covered it. He carried it into the house, and, putting 
some water into a dish, began to wash it. In a few minutes all the 
mud was washed away, and the pearl shone with the same bright- 
ness as before. — My child, when you were born, your soul was soiled 
by Original Sin. But when you were brought to the Church, and 
the waters of Baptism were poured on your forehead, the mire of 
Original Sin was washed away, and your soul became beautiful in the 
eyes of God. — Chisholm. 

254. Pelagius. — Pelagius, the heresiarch, was born at the close 
of the fourth century, in Wales. He entered the Monastery of 
Bangor, in North Wales, and became a professed monk. Though 
possessed of no great learning, he was not deficient in genius. He 
quitted his cloister and travelled to Rome, where he remained for 
some years, and grew to some repute. The character he bore of a 
learned and virtuous monk opened to him an epistolary corre- 
spondence with S. Austin and S. Jerome. From his letters these 
holy men soon discovered his real character ; under the mask of 
piety they discovered a depth of hypocrisy ; and, under an imposing 
language, frightful errors of doctrine, against which they judged it 
necessary to caution the Faithful. The errors of Pelagius, in doc- 
trinal points, were congenial with the inbred pride of his heart. 
He denied the existence of Original Sin in the soul of man, and 
rejected the necessity of Divine grace for the merit of good works ; 
contending that Adam, by sinning, only hurt himself, and that his 
descendants are now born in the very same state they would always 
have been had he never sinned, and, as a necessary consequence, 
that infants, dying without Baptism, enjoy eternal life. Two 
Councils, one held in Carthage and the other at Milevis, defined 
that the sin of Adam has descended to his posterity. This decision 
has been confirmed by Pope Innocent, who condemned the errors 
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of Pelagius and his adherents, and declared them separated from 
the Communion of the Catholic Church. — Power. 

255. The Woodcutter and his Wife. — A certain king, who 
had lost his way in hunting, was endeavouring to regain the path, 
when he heard voices at a little distance. On approaching, he 
found that it was a poor woodcutter and his wife, who were talking 
together at their work. '* It must be owned," said the woman, 
" that mother Eve was very greedy to eat the apple. If she had 
only done as God told her, we should have no need to work and 
slave as we do now." " If Eve was greedy," replied the man, 
" Adam was a fool to do as she bade him. If I had been in his place, 
and you had come to me with the apple, I would have given you a 
box on the ear and sent you about your business." Scarcely had 
he spoken these words, when the king came up. " Good people," 
said he, " you seem to work very hard." " Yes, sir," answered they, 
for they did not know that it was the king ; "we work like slaves 
from morning till night, and yet can hardly gain a living." " If 
you will come and live with me," said the king, " I will support 
you both without working." At the same moment the attendants 
of the king came up, and the poor woodcutters were greatly sur- 
prised and no less rejoiced at their unexpected adventure. The 
king, as he had promised, took them to his palace, where he gave 
them splendid apartments, rich dresses, a carriage, horses, and 
servants in livery. During the first month the time passed very 
happily. Every day they had twelve dishes at table, and on the 
last day they had twenty. In the middle of the table was a large 
dish with a cover upon it. The woman, being very curious, put 
out her hand to uncover it, but one of the king's servants checked 
her, and told her that the king had given strict orders that that dish 
should on no account be touched. As soon as the servants left the 
room, the woodcutter, perceiving that his wife was very melancholy 
and ate nothing, asked her what ailed her. She replied that she 
would not give a pin for all the fine things on the table, but she 
longed for a bit out of the covered dish. " Foolish woman," said 
her husband, " did you not hear that the king has forbidden us to 
touch it?" "The king is very unreasonable," said the woman. 
" If he would not have us see what is in the dish, he should not have 
ordered it to be put on the table." At the same time she began to 
cry, saying that her husband did not love her, and that she would 
kill herself if he would not uncover the dish. The woodcutter felt 
moved when he saw his wife cry, and told her that he would do 
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anything to please her, if she would not make herself unhappy. 
So saying, he lifted up the cover from the dish, when out jumped 
a little white mouse, which scampered away in an instant. They 
both ran after it, but before they could catch it, the king came 
in, and gravely asked them what had become of the mouse. " Please, 
your majesty," said the man, who, as you may suppose, looked 
very foolish, " my wife teased me so long to see what was in the 
dish, that I could not help uncovering it, and the mouse has got 
away." " Oh, oh !" replied the king, '* you said some time ago, 
if you had been Adam, you would have given Eve a box on the 
ear for being curious and greedy ; you should have remembered your 
resolution. And you, silly woman, you had everything here you 
could wish for, but that was not enough : you must needs, like Eve, 
taste the forbidden fruit. — Go, foolish people ; return to your labour, 
and never again blame Adam and Eve for the hardships you endure, 
since you have been guilty of the same folly." — Mrs. Herbert. 

256. The Miraculous Medal. — In the month of September, 
1830, a novice of the Sisters of Charity was praying in the Church 
before the altar, when she suddenly beheld, suspended in the air, a 
picture of the Blessed Virgin. On gazing into it, she saw that Our 
Lady was clothed in a robe of pure white, with a mantle of silvery 
blue ; her hands were stretched open towards the earth, but appeared 
covered with diamonds, from which rays of extraordinary brightness 
shone in all directions. At the same time she heard a voice saying, 
" These rays are the symbols of the graces which Mary obtains for 
man." Around the picture the following words were written in 
letters of gold : " O Mary, conceived without sin, pray for us, who 
have recourse to thee." In a few moments the picture was reversed, 
and on the other side she saw the letter " M " surmounted by a 
cross ; and underneath, the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. 
Presently the voice again spoke, commanding that a medal should 
be struck according to the pattern shown her, and declaring that 
whoever should wear that medal, indulgenced, should enjoy the 
special protection of the Mother of God. The novice, on the fol- 
lowing day, related the vision to her confessor, who, fearing lest it 
should be the effect of her imagination, told her to dismiss it from 
her thoughts, and take no notice of what had happened. The 
humble novice obeyed, but in a few months the vision was repeated. 
This time, also, the confessor told her to pay no attention to it. A 
third time, however, the same vision appeared to her, and on this 
occasion the voice added that the Blessed Virgin was displeased 
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that the medal had not been struck. The confessor, being now at a 
loss how to act, related the whole affair to the Archbishop of Paris, 
who immediately gave the necessary permission ; adding, that a 
practice so likely to promote devotion to the Blessed Virgin could 
hardly come from an evil source. — Graces of Mary. 

257. The Boy and the Rosebush. — There was once a little boy 
who was very fond of roses. One day he asked his mother to let 
him choose one of the rosebushes in the garden which he might 
attend to himself. His mother willingly consented, and he chose 
one which was the prettiest of them all. Every day he went to see 
it and to count the flowers that were growing on it, and when the 
bush was covered with them, he seemed to be the happiest boy in 
the world. But one morning, when he went as usual to see his 
rosebush, he perceived that something was wrong. The leaves were 
hanging loosely, and the flowers, which the day before were so 
beautiful, seemed to have now lost their brightness, and it was 
evident the bush was dead. He looked everywhere to see what had 
killed his beloved plant, but could see nothing ; it was as firmly 
rooted to the ground as ever. With tears in his eyes he went to his 
uncle, and told him what had happened. "My child," replied his 
uncle, " I think I can tell you what has killed the bush ; come with 
me and I will show you." When they reached the place, his uncle 
pulled it out of the ground and examined the roots. " Ah ! here it 
is," he said. " Do you see that worm which has eaten its way into 
the very centre of the stem ? It is that worm that has killed your 
tree." " My dear uncle," said the boy, " who could have imagined 
that one worm should have destroyed all the beautiful roses and 
leaves that made my bush s'o lovely, for it was the prettiest one in 
the whole garden." " Ah, my child," said the old man, " one worm 
is sufficient to destroy the finest plant that ever grew. Just in the 
same way one mortal sin kills the soul and destroys its beauty and 
all the merits of the good works of a lifetime. Learn then from 
what has happened to your rosebush to hate sin, which can do so 
much harm to your soul." — Chisholm. 

258. The Picture Cut to Pieces. — A gentleman had a beauti- 
ful picture, a wonder in the world, above all price. People came 
from all parts to see it. It happened one day that an evil-minded 
man came to see the famous picture. Being alone in the room, he 
took a knife out of his pocket, and maliciously cut the picture to 
pieces. Great was the anger of the owner of the picture. He would 
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rather have lost his whole fortune than lose that picture. The 
destruction of the famous picture was soon known over the whole 
world ; every newspaper in Europe gave an account of it, and said 
that the destruction of the picture was a most shameful thing. 
They said that the man must be mad. — That picture was but the 
work of the hand of man. You, O sinner, had in your soul a picture 
done by the hand of God ; it was a picture of God Himself, the 
image and likeness of God was in your soul. The angels wondered 
to see in your soul a picture of God so perfect and so beautiful. 
Then came the sad day, the day of mortal sin. You, like a madman, 
by your mortal sin, broke in pieces the image and likeness of God in 
your soul, and it was seen there no more, but, in place of it, the 
horrible image and likeness of the devil. Weep, then, O sinner, 
weep for your loss. — Furniss. 

259. The Child dying of Fright. — There was a little child 
which had never seen a dead body in its life. It happened that 
someone died in the house where the child was living. In the 
evening the child was taken upstairs to the room where the dead 
body was laid on a bed. By the pale light of a candle this child, 
for the first time, saw a dead body I The poor child trembled when 
it saw the strange paleness of the dead face — the eyes fixed, the 
lips which breathed no more, the hands which moved not, and the 
wonderful stillness and quiet of that dead body. The people said 
to the child : " You shall stop here all night, in the dark, without 
any light, alone by yourself, with the dead body." Then they al] 
went out, leaving the child alone with the dead body. They re- 
mained standing outside, wishing to see if the child would be fright- 
ened. A few moments passed and they heard a fearful scream, 
and immediately afterwards the sound, as it were, of something 
falling heavily on the floor. They opened the door, and saw that 
the child was lying on the floor. They went to lift it up, and found 
that it was dead ! The fright of being left alone in the dark with 
the dead body had killed the poor child. — O sinner, in the darkness 
of the night you are alone, not with a dead body, but with a dead 
soul I and you are not afraid ; but if God opened your eyes to see 
that frightful, hideous monster of a dead soul which is in you, you 
would never rise again from your bed. The sight of that fearful, 
terrible dead soul in you, would take away your breath, and your 
sense, and your life. — Furniss. 

260. Alpert the Great's Mechanism. — Albert the Great spent 
thirty years in making a wonderful piece of work. It was a human 
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figure, which, by means of certain contrivances, was made to speak 
and act, as if it were alive. The pious Albert had spent all his 
leisure time at this work, during these thirty years, and, as it was 
all done in secret, no one knew about it. At length it was finished. 
It happened that at that very time one of his friends from a dis- 
tance, whom he had not seen for a long time, came to visit him. 
He thought he would give him an agreeable surprise by showing 
him this wonderful figure which he had just completed. So he 
told him to go to a certain part of the house. " You will see some- 
thing there," he said, " which I am sure will astonish you." In 
the meantime he went to the place where the figure was, and set it 
in motion, then hid himself, that he might enjoy unseen the sur- 
prise of his friend. When the man went into the room and saw the 
figure moving so naturally, and uttering sounds so like the human 
voice, he began to think that there must be some evil spirit about 
it. So he suddenly seized a great piece of wood which was lying 
near, and dealt a blow at the figure, which, in an instant, broke into 
a thousand pieces. " Stop ! Stop !" cried out Albert, rushing from 
his hiding-place. But it was too late ; the beautiful work was 
destroyed. The man now saw what he had done, and was filled 
with regret at his hasty act. Albert said to him, with a sadness in 
his voice : " My friend, for thirty years I have laboured to bring 
that work to perfection, and in one instant you have utterly de- 
stroyed it. The loss can never be repaired." And the two friends 
separated. — His Life. 

261. The Madman. — A man broke in pieces his chairs and tables. 
He set his house on fire, and burnt it down. He threw all his 
money into the river. The people cried out that he had lost his 
senses ; he was mad. They came and seized hold of him, and tied 
him, and carried him away and shut him up in a mad-house. — You, 
O sinner ! did you not wilfully commit that mortal sin ? Did you 
not know that by mortal sin you threw away Heaven and all its 
treasures ? Then you are the madman and the fool. Your end 
will be to be shut up in hell, the great mad-house of the fools who 
wilfully throw away Heaven and its treasures, bought for them by 
the precious blood of Jesus Christ. Your past good works are lost. 
— Furniss. 

262. The Withered Hand. — There was a man whose hand got 
withered. It became hard, and stiff, and dry. He could not bend 
his fingers, or open and shut his hand any more. His hand was like 
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an old dry stick. He could not work any more (Matt. xii. 10). — 
When you committed a mortal sin, your soul withered up and was 
worse than an old dry stick. So your soul cannot do works good 
for Heaven any more. But although the good works you do in a 
state of mortal sin will not be rewarded in Heaven, still it is good 
to do them. They will, perhaps, move God to give you the grace 
of repentance. — Fumiss. 

263. The Soul in the State of Grace. — S. Catherine, of Siena, 
was permitted by God to see the beauty of a soul in the state of 
grace. It was so beautiful that she could not look on it ; the bright- 
ness of that soul dazzled her. The blessed Raymond, her confessor, 
asked her to describe to him, as far as she was able, the beauty of 
the soul she had seen. S. Catherine thought of the sweet light of 
the morning, and of the beautiful colours of the rainbow, but that 
soul was far more beautiful. She remembered the dazzling beams 
of the noonday sun, but the light which beamed from that soul was 
far brighter. She thought of the pure whiteness of the lily and 
of the fresh snow, but that is only an earthly whiteness. The 
soul she had seen was bright with the whiteness of Heaven, such 
as there is not to be found on earth. " My father," she answered, 
" I cannot find anything in this world that can give you the smallest 
idea of what I have seen. Oh ! if you could but see the beauty of 
a soul in the state of grace, you would sacrifice your life a thousand 
times for its salvation. I asked the angel who was with me what 
had made that soul so beautiful, and he answered me, ' It is the 
image and likeness of God in that soul, and the Divine Grace which 
made it so beautiful.' " — Her Life : Apr. 30. 

264. The Frightful Death. — There was a certain man con- 
demned to die an extraordinary death. It happened long since. 
It was in the times of the Pagans, before the Christian religion was 
on the earth. There was a dead body, black, as if it had died of the 
black cholera. This black body was fastened to the body of the 
bad man. It was so fastened that it was impossible for him to get 
away from it. The wretched man trembled and shook with fright 
when he saw the terrible load coming which he was to carry. When 
he felt the weight of it pressing upon him, the feeling of death 
pierced his very bones. This dreadful load was always pressing 
upon him. In the light of the day he saw with his eyes the frightful 
load of black death which he carried. In the darkness of the night 
the dead body was his only companion. The smell of that horrible 
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dead body was most fearful. From this load of death worms began 
to come. The people who saw this man at a distance shrieked with 
fright and ran away. The unfortunate man himself howled with 
terror and pain, and his howling could be heard all through the 
country. He bit his tongue and dashed himself against the stones. 
At last he lost his senses. He fell down dead under the terrible 
load which he carried ! — Unhappy sinner ! You go about, day by 
day, tied up with death — not the black cholera death, or the death 
of flesh or blood — but the real death, the death of the spirit, that 
death which came out of hell. — Furniss. 

265. The Sword of Damocles. — A certain prince called 
Damocles, who was very ambitious, thought that there was no one 
so happy as a king. " Oh, I wish I were a king," he was often heard 
to say; "I would then be rich, and have no cares nor sorrows, and 
I would live in perfect happiness." Dionysius the king heard this, 
and to teach him a lesson, he one day said to him, " Since you 
think my dignity to be so full of happiness, I will permit you for a 
time to rule in my place." So Damocles was placed on a throne of 
gold, and clad in robes of the finest texture. Servants attended to 
all his wants, and everything that his heart desired was given to 
him, and he thought his happiness complete. But one day, as he was 
at the table, he happened to raise his eyes, and saw suspended over 
his head a sharp sword. It hung by a single thread, and he saw 
that if that thread broke he would most certainly be hurt, and 
perhaps even killed. As soon as he perceived it, he became pale ; 
he was afraid to move lest he might in doing so break the slender 
thread, and he sat on his rich throne as immovable as a statue, 
crying out to someone to come and take away the sword. By the 
king's order this was not immediately done, and Damocles was 
almost dead from fear. — Those who are in Mortal Sin are in even 
greater danger ; they are hanging over the abyss of hell ; all that 
keeps them from falling into it is the slender thread of life. Oh, 
my child, keep out of Mortal Sin. 

266. Queen Blanche to her Son. — Louis IX., King of France, 
was scarcely twelve years old when his father died. He was brought 
up under the care of his mother, Blanche of Castile, who, as Regent, 
governed the kingdom of France. This virtuous queen had imbued 
the mind of her son from his very infancy with the liveliest senti- 
ments of piety. In his tender years, she often repeated to him these 
words, so worthy of a Christian mother : " You know, my son, how 
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tenderly I love you, yet, great and tender though my love for you 
be, I would feel less at seeing you fall dead at my feet, than to find 
you ever committed a single mortal sin." These words made such 
an impression on his mind, that he often declared that he had never 
forgotten them, and that he scarcely passed a day without recalling 
them to his remembrance, in order to strengthen himself against 
temptation. — Butler. 

267. King Louis and Joinville. — S. Louis, King of France, 
asked one of his nobles, named Joinville, what he would do if he 
were asked to choose between committing a mortal sin and being 
struck with leprosy. Joinville, without any hesitation, answered 
the King, " I would sooner commit ten mortal sins than be infected 
even once with that terrible plague." The King looked sadly on 
his friend, and said, " Ah ! my dear sir, it is evident you do not 
know what an evil it is to commit a mortal sin. There is no evil so 
terrible as sin is : for no matter how much we detest our sins we 
can never be sure, so long as we live, whether or not God has forgiven 
us, or that we have sufficiently repented of them."— Life of S. Louis : 
Aug. 25. 

268. Fall of the Angels. — Many thousand years ago, before 
God created Adam and Eve, and placed them in the garden of 
paradise, he created millions of pure spirits, who are called Angels. 
These noble beings were made of surpassing beauty, gifted with 
great power, and had knowledge and intelligence bestowed on them 
at their creation far beyond what man can hope to attain to. Before 
bestowing upon them, however, the eternal possession of his favours. 
Almighty God put them to a trial. He laid upon them a command ; 
we do not exactly know the nature of it, but it is commonly thought 
that it was to adore His Divine Son made man for our salvation. 
The greater portion of the Angels gladly embraced this opportunity 
of showing their love and fidelity to that good God who had lavished 
so many favours upon them ; and in reward for their obedience, 
God confirmed them in the possession of all the graces He had given 
them, and bestowed upon them an eternity of happiness. But very 
many of them, unhappily, led by the proud spirit Lucifer, one of 
the brightest and most glorious of the heavenly host, refused to 
obey the command of God. So far from adoring the God who 
made them, clothed in our human nature, they sought themselves 
to become as gods, and raised aloft the standard of revolt. In an 
instant the vengeance of the Almighty fell heavily upon their guilty 
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heads. At the command of God, the good Angels, headed by the 
Archangel S. Michael, hurled down Lucifer, with all his followers, 
from their bright thrones in Heaven into the bottomless pit of 
Hell, which God created for their eternal punishment. Our Blessed 
Lord, in warning His Apostles not to be proud and presumptuous, 
reminds them of this dreadful fall, when He says, '* I saw Satan 
like lightning falling from heaven." — Luke x. 18. 

269. Two Soldiers at a Sermon. — Two soldiers were one day 
passing through a place where a mission was being given. They 
had but little religion, and were living wicked lives. One of the 
soldiers said to his comrade, " Let us go in and hear the sermon." 
So they went into the Church. The missionary was preaching on 
Hell. When the sermon was ended, they rose up and left the 
Church together. *' Do you believe all the priest said ?" asked the 
less wicked of the two, when they reached the street. " Oh, no," 
replied the other, " I believe it is all nonsense invented to frighten 
people." " Well, for my part," said the first one who spoke, *' I 
believe it ; and to prove to you that I believe it, I shall give up 
the army and go into a monastery." " Go where you please," said 
the other soldier, " I will continue my journey." But while he 
was on his journey he fell ill and died. His companion, who had 
just entered the monastery, heard of his death, and a terrible fear 
came upon him. " O my God," he prayed, " show me in what state 
is my comrade who has just died." God was pleased to grant his 
request, for his companion appeared to him. He at once recognized 
him, and said : " Tell me, where are you now ?" " I am in Hell," 
he answered. " I am lost." " O wretched man ! do you now 
believe what the missionary said about Hell ?" " Yes, I believe it. 
The missionary was wrong in one thing : he did not tell us a 
hundredth part of what is suffered here." With these words he 
disappeared, leaving the penitent soldier thanking God for the 
grace he had received. — Chisholm. 

270. " I cannot bear This." — S. Bernard one day went to see 
a man who was very ill, and who had during his lifetime been negli- 
gent in his religious duties, and now when he was so near the 
end of his life, he would not hear of returning to God by a sincere 
repentance. S. Bernard asked God very earnestly to show mercy 
to this poor sinner. So when he went to see him he sat down at 
his bedside and began to speak to him about his sickness. " Yes, 
sir," said the man, as he tossed about in his bed from the greatness 
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of the pain, " I am indeed suffering awful torments. I cannot bear 
this much longer ; it must come to an end soon !" S. Bernard 
looked with eyes full of pity on the poor sufferer, as he lay there 
in anguish, and very soon the tears began to fall from his eyes. 
The sick man saw him weeping. " Ah ! dear sir," he said, " I see 
you feel for me ! I see you are moved at the sight of what I am 
suffering. Is not my condition one to be pitied ?" " Yes, my poor 
man, your condition is indeed one to be pitied, and I weep when I 
think of it. But those tears flow from my eyes, not so much on 
account of the state of your body, but because of the state of your 
soul at this moment. I am thinking that in a very short time, 
perhaps in a few hours after this, your poor soul must leave the 
body, and then be cast into Hell for ever and ever, because you have 
not served God on earth. And I imagine I hear it saying there, 
the same words you said a little while ago, ' I cannot bear this 
much longer,' and yet shall have to bear, for ever and ever and ever, 
torments infinitely greater than those you are now suffering. Poor 
unfortunate, man !" The Saint could say no more, his emotion was 
so great. He hid his head in his hands and prayed and wept for the 
poor sinner's conversion When he looked up he saw moisture on 
the poor man's cheeks ; he too was weeping. " Father," he said, 
" help me to be reconciled to God before I die, and pray for me 
that I may escape those endless torments." S. Bernard returned 
thanks to God for His mercy to this poor sinner, and had the happi- 
ness of seeing him die a true penitent. — Chisholin. 

271. Marie Therese and Venial Sin. — Marie Th6rese, consort 
of Louis XIV., had a very tender conscience. Bitterly bewailing 
one day a fault of which she had been guilty, she was told by her 
attendants that she need not weep so much, for it was only a venial 
transgression. " No matter," said she, still crying, " God has been 
offended, and that is a deadly stroke to my heart." 

272. A Terrible Vision. — Father Alphonsus Ratisbon tells us 
that there was once a great servant of God who was anxious to have 
a true knowledge of himself, and prayed to God to show him his 
soul, just as it then appeared to the eyes of His Divine Majesty. 
God was pleased to hear his prayer, and showed him in a vision his 
soul, in which there were a few little venial sins. The sight of 
these sins filled him with such fear that he cried out, " O my God, 
take away this terrible vision ; if Thou keepest it any longer before 
my eyes I shall die of fright." If you, my child, had been in Jeru- 
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salem during our Blessed Saviour's Passion, you would be better 
able to know what a terrible evil sin is, because it caused Him to 
suffer so much. — Chisholm. 

273. S. Macarius and the Figs. — When S. Macarius was a 
little boy he was playing along with some other children in a garden. 
At a little distance stood a fig-tree, laden with ripe fruit. The 
boys said, " What beautiful figs ! let us take some." So they 
plucked a few, and began to eat them. While Macarius was eating, 
his conscience seemed to be always saying to him, " You have done 
wrong ! you have done wrong !" And he found no pleasure in 
eating the one he had taken. Afterwards, when he grew up to 
manhood, his disciples would often see him weeping. " I am 
weeping," he said, " for the sin I committed when I was a child, 
by stealing a fig. It was an offence against God, and deserved His 
punishments." — Fathers of the Desert. 

274. Drawn by the Hair. — There was once a girl who worked 
in a factory. The day's work was nearly done, and it was time 
to go home. She saw on her dress some white lint, and she stooped 
down to brush it off. As she bent forward, the quickly revolving 
machinery caught her loose hair and drew her by it. She could 
not get away, and in a moment her head and body were drawn in 
among the wheels, and she was crushed to pieces. It was by a 
few hairs only that she was at first caught. You would have 
thought it would have been easy to have broken them and so 
escape. But no : while each hair is so very small of itself, they 
all together are stronger than a rope. So it is with venial sins. — 
Chisholm. 

275. The Two Travellers. — Two friends were walking together 
by the side of the Rhone One took care to keep the middle of 
the road, while his companion delighted in walking by the very 
edge of the water. The former, terrified at his friend's temerity, 
represented to him the danger he ran of falling into the water, 
who, however, heeded not the advice thus offered, fearing neither 
wind, nor giddiness, nor slips, nor anything else, and he continued 
his way close to the water's edge. Suddenly hearing some gun- 
shots on the other side of the river, he turned quickly round in 
surprise ; the sudden movement made him lose his balance, he fell 
in the water, and in spite of all efforts, was carried away and drowned. 
— Let us imitate the prudent traveller : keep from even the appear- 
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ance of grievous sin. Fall we shall, no doubt, into lesser sins, but 
in all things let us be most watchful, as the line dividing mortal 
sin from venial is not always easy to be determined. — F. Bona- 
venture. 

276. History of Judas. — Among the Apostles called by Our 
Lord to be the first Bishops and pillars of his infant Church was 
the traitor Judas. This unhappy man was entrusted with the care 
of the purse, in which was placed the money intended to supply 
the necessary wants of Jesus Christ and His Apostles. Judas, 
unhappily, had a besetting sin, a bad passion, which he kept care- 
fully concealed within his own breast. He strove to hide it from 
Our Lord Himself, but He well knew all that passed in the heart 
of that wretched man, and would have taught him how to fight 
against and overcome the temptation, had he been willing to own 
it ; the fatal passion which led him by degrees to his ruin was an 
ardent love for money. He kept the purse, and, like a miser, he 
gloated over the money that was in it, and began at first to hoard it, 
as if it were his own. He next commenced to pilfer from it little 
sums to add to his own private store ; by and by these sums became 
larger, and at last he became a confirmed thief. When the penitent 
Magdalen poured the precious ointment over the feet of our Blessed 
Redeemer, Judas took offence, and hypocritically said, " Why was 
not this ointment sold for three hundred pence and given to the 
poor ?" But " he said this," the holy Scripture adds, " not because 
he cared for the poor, but because he was a thief, and having the 
purse, carried the things that were put therein." John xii. 5, etc. 
Blinded by his passion for money, the wretched man next agreed to 
betray his Master, his Saviour and his God, into the hands of his 
blood-thirsty enemies, for the miserable bribe of thirty pieces of 
silver. Leading a band of ruffians into the Garden of Olives, where 
our Blessed Redeemer was weeping for the sins of men at the silent 
hour of night, Judas, with barefaced effrontery, went up to Our 
Lord and saluted Him with a kiss ; having previously warned the 
Jews, " Whomsoever I shall kiss, that is He, hold Him fast." 
Matt. xxvi. 48. Wounded to the heart by this base ingratitude, on 
the part of one whom He had so highly favoured, Jesus tenderly 
reproached him in these touching words, " Judas, dost thou betray 
the Son of Man with a kiss ?" Luke xxii. 48. After his innocent 
victim had been condemned to death, the unhappy Judas, stung 
with remorse, and yielding to despair, put an end to his wicked life 
by hanging himself with a halter. — Gibson. 
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277. S. Teresa's Danger. S. Teresa was a great Saint. When 
she was a little child, she loved God with a perfect love ; but when 
she began to grow up she fell away by degrees from the state of 
fervour. She used to read books which described the pleasures of 
the world, and she found so much delight in reading them that she 
began to forget her prayers, and to become proud, and vain, and 
fond of dress. God in His mercy was pleased to check her before 
she fell into any grievous sin. He showed her in a vision the place 
where the wicked are punished for ever because of their sins, and 
He pointed out to her the spot she would one day occupy there, if 
she did not at once cease to offend Him by venial sins, because they 
would soon lead her to commit mortal ones. This vision had the 
desired effect. S. Teresa at once renounced the world with all its 
vanities, and again began to serve God as she had done before. — 
Chisholm. 
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278. S. Paulinus, King Edwin, and the Thane. — When the 
Faith was brought to Northumbria by S. Paulinus, King Edwin 
doubted for a long time whether he should receive it or not. In 
his perplexity, he assembled his nobles and asked them to say what 
should be done. Amongst them a certain Thane arose and said : 
" Often, O king, in the winter time, while you are feasting with 
your Thanes in the hall, you have seen a bird, pelted by the storm, 
enter at one door and go out by another. During its flight it was 
visible, but whence it came or whither it went you knew not. 
Such to me seems the life of man ; he walks the earth for awhile, 
but what precedes his birth or what follows his death we cannot 
say. If the new religion can unfold these important secrets, it must 
be worthy of our attention." These words of the prudent Thane 
were received with general applause, and were greatly approved by 
the king. S. Paulinus was accordingly introduced, and invited to 
explain the doctrines of Christianity. Finally, it was resolved 
unanimously that a religion which was able to unfold so clearly 
the secrets of a future life must come from God, and was worthy of 
general adoption. — English History. 

279. Death an Eloquent Preacher. — Death is an eloquent 
preacher, who gives us continual lessons on the nothingness of 
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earthly things. The very sight of a grave or a corpse has sometimes 
sufficed to make Saints. Here is a striking example of the kind. 
S. Francis Borgia, before quitting the world, was one of the most 
illustrious grandees of Spain. The Empress Isabella died in 1539, 
and when the body was about to be lowered into the royal vault, 
Francis Borgia had to open the coffin, in order to swear upon it 
that those were really the mortal remains of his sovereign, the 
Empress Isabella. What was his horror and disgust on beholding, 
instead of a beautiful princess, a foul and disgusting corpse | 
" What,"cried he, " is this all that remains of my gracious sovereign ? 
Where, then, is her smooth white brow, her fair cheeks, her smiling 
lips, and her radiant eyes ?" This thought and these reflections acted 
so promptly on his mind and heart that he resolved to consecrate 
himself wholly to God. Accordingly, having accomplished his 
mission, arranged his temporal affairs, and provided suitably for 
his children, he entered the company of Jesus, and became a great 
Saint. — Life of S. Francis : Oct. 10. 

280. The Unfinished Tomb. — The Greek emperors of Con- 
stantinople had a somewhat singular custom, but one very useful 
and salutary for their personal conduct. The day that one of them 
was crowned, it was forbidden to speak to him on any business 
whatsoever, but there appeared before him sculptors and marble- 
cutters, who brought with them five or six beautiful specimens of 
marble, of divers colours, and said to him : " Prince, which of these 
marbles will it please your majesty to select for your tomb, that we 
may set about preparing it ?" The object of this strange custom 
was to make the new emperor understand that, being mortal like 
other n?en, he ought to employ the few years he had to live, in the 
care of nis soul and the good government of his people. S. John 
the Almoner, patriarch of Alexandria, found this custom so con- 
formable to the sentiments which ought to animate Christians, that 
he himself would profit by it. He had a tomb made for himself, 
but never entirely finished ; only he commanded that every year, 
on some grand festival day, someone should come and say to him 
aloud, before everyone present : " My lord, your tomb is not yet 
finished ; order them to finish it, because as Jesus Christ says, you 
know not the day or the hour." These words, spoken at such a time 
were worth a good meditation." — Leontius. 

281. Maximilian's Coffin. — la the last years of his life, the 
emperor Maximilian had a coffin made, lined with iron, which made 
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it very heavy. Wherever he went he took it with him, and as no 
one knew what it contained, and its weight led people to suppose 
there was great treasure within, he said, with a smile : " I carry 
this about with me so as to preserve a thing that has great value 
in my eyes," meaning thereby his soul. When gazing at that coffin, 
he was heard to say : " Why glory and boast, O Maximilian ? Why 
ambition greater things ? How hast thou not room enough amid 
so many provinces, when this narrow dwelling-place will contain 
all thou art I" — CatSchisme en Exemples. 

282. Terrors of the Last Day. — Terror will follow upon 
terror, curse upon curse, " till men will faint away with fear." The 
sun being not quite extinguished, a dismal gloom will be spread over 
all things, like a veil over the face of the dead : terrific signs are 
seen in the Heavens, and all things announce that time is at an end. 
S. John says that before God pronounces the final word there is 
silence in Heaven : and voices are heard in the air, on the water 
and on the earth. At length the skies open, and He pours out the 
first vial of His anger. And the end is come. God speaks the 
command, and all nature trembles as if in agony. The seas swell 
and boil ; the lightnings flash, and the moaning tempests sweep 
over the furious deep, piling up ocean upon ocean on the trembling 
globe. A mighty conflagration bursts from the melting earth, 
rages like a hurricane round about, devouring all things in its storm 
and flood of fire, consuming the crumbling wreck of the condemned 
world. The Heavens become terrible as the kindling earth, and seas 
show their overwhelming flashes on the crimson skies. The sun 
muffled, the moon black, the stars fallen, floating masses like clouds 
of blood sweep the skies in circling fury. With what elegant terror 
does the Saviour paint this scene in His own words : " Men fainting 
away with fear, running in wild distraction, calling on the ground 
to open and swallow them, and the rocks to fall on them and hide 
them from the face of the Lord." The earth on fire, the skies faded, 
the sun and stars darkened or extinguished : mankind burning, 
dying : the angry voice of God coming to judge the world, and Jesus 
Christ describing the scene, are realities which the history of God 
has never seen before, and which never again will be repeated during 
the endless round of eternity. — Cahill. 

283. S. Eulalia's Last Words. — S. Eulalia was only twelve 
years old when she was seized as a Christian and condemned to die. 
It was towards the beginning of the fourth century. Calpurnian, 
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an officer of the emperor, commanded her to be cruelly beaten with 
rods, but the holy virgin remained firm. When her body was all 
one wound, she turned towards the officer, and with a firmness 
with which the Holy Ghost inspired the martyrs, she cried out : 
" O Calpurnian, open your eyes and look at me. Take care to ob- 
serve well my countenance, that you may know me again on the 
terrible day of judgment. You and I shall on that day have to 
appear before Jesus Christ : I to receive the reward of my suffer- 
ings, you to receive the chastisement due for your cruelty." After 
these words the faithful martyr was put to death. Her pure soul 
went to Paradise, and her body was laid in the grave to await the 
day of its glorious resurrection. — Chisholm. 
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284. S. Pionius, M. — When the pagans were leading S. Pionius 
to the place of martyrdom, they were surprised to see the joy that 
lighted up his countenance, and how eagerly he ran towards the 
place of his death. "What makes you so happy?" they asked 
him, " and why do you run forward with so much eagerness to 
death ?" " You are mistaken," answered the martyr, " I am not 
going to die ; I am about to begin a life that will never end." This 
is how the Saints spoke of what the worid calls death. — His Life : 
Feb. i. 

285. The Greater Fool !— Many years ago there was a cer- 
tain lord who kept a fool in his house, as many great men did in 
those days for their amusement. Now this lord had given the fool 
a staff, and charged him to keep it till he met with one that was a 
greater fool than himself, bidding him, if he met with such a one, 
to deliver the staff to him. Not many years after, the lord fell sick, 
and, indeed, was sick unto death. His fool came to see him, and 
the sick lord told him that he must shortly leave him. " And 
where art thou going ?" said the fool. " Into another world," said 
the lord. " And when wilt thou return ; in a month ?" " No," 
said the lord. "In a year?" "No." " When, then ?" "Never 
never !" " And what provision hast thou made," said the fool, 
" for thy entertainment in the place where thou art going ? " " Alas 1 
none at all." " What !" said the fool, " none at all ? Here take 
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my staff. Art thou going to dwell there for ever, and hast made no 
orders for thy entertainment in a place from which thou wilt never 
return ? Take my staff, for I am not guilty of any such folly as 
this." — Catholic Weekly Instructor. 

286. Death While Speaking of Heaven. — The Abb6 Boursoul, 
who, for forty years, exercised the holy ministry at Rennes, was one 
of the holiest priests and best preachers of the eighteenth century. 
He was often heard to say, in the fervour of his zeal : " Oh, if I 
could die arms in hand 1 If God would only give me the grace of 
dying either in the pulpit or in the confessional." Notwithstanding 
his age and his infirmities, he had preached the Lent in the city of 
Rennes. On Easter Monday, 1774, he ascended the pulpit to 
continue his Lenten Sermons. That day he preached on Heaven. 
He spoke with all the vigour and ardour of youth ; his voice had 
an extraordinary strength and clearness, his movements were so 
rapid, his gestures so vehement, that he indicated beforehand 
what he was going to say. Towards the end of the first point, after 
having given the liveliest and most touching description of the 
beauties of Paradise, he made a new effort and exclaimed : " No, 
never shall it be given to the weak eyes of man to behold here below 
the splendour of the Divine Majesty." Then, lowering his voice : 
" It will be in Heaven that we shall see it face to face, and without 
a veil." These words were pronounced in a deep and penetrating 
voice ; he repeated them in Latin : Videbimus eum sicuti est. Finish- 
ing these last words, he bowed his head on the edge of the pulpit 
and expired. The consternation of the people was beyond descrip- 
tion ; they wept, they cried aloud, they threw themselves on their 
knees, and some even fainted away. Everyone cried aloud: "A 
Saint ! a Saint ! he died speaking of the happiness of Heaven." — 
Catron. 

287. S. Teresa and her Brother. — When S. Teresa was a 
little girl, not more than seven years old, she used to spend much 
of her time with her little brother Roderick in reading the lives of 
the Saints, and conversing about holy things. The thought of 
eternity made a deep impression upon their young hearts, and they 
were never tired of repeating these words : " For ever, for ever, for 
ever I What ! shall the blessed see and enjoy God for ever ?" 
When they read the history of the monks and hermits, they wished, 
like them, to abandon all for God, and tried to build themselves 
little hermitages in their father's garden, but, being only small and 
weak, they were not able to finish them. It was the history of the 
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martyrs, however, which filled them with the greatest delight. 
It seemed to them that the martyrs had purchased Heaven very 
cheaply, since by short sufferings they had secured eternal joys. 
They wished that they could do the same, and one day set out 
privately from home and left the city, intending to make their way 
to the country of the Moors, when they hoped to be martyred for 
the faith. As they went along, praying with great fervour, they 
were met by one of their uncles, and brought back to their mother, 
who was in a state of the greatest distress at their unexpected 
absence. Teresa did not escape without a scolding, for Roderick 
laid all the blame on his little sister ; but Almighty God was, no 
doubt, pleased with her innocent fervour. Though prevented from 
aspiring to the crown of martyrdom, she continued to devote 
herself with more zeal than ever to the service of God, animating 
herself with these words, eternity, eternity ! — Her Life : Oct. i$. 

288. Conversion of S. Adrian.— S. Adrian, as yet a soldier 
of twenty-eight, seeing the invincible courage of the martyrs amid 
their terrible sufferings, asked them what goods they expected to 
receive after them. To whom they replied : " We expect goods 
that surpass all comprehension : that is the thought that encourages 
us and makes us bear with joy the most cruel sufferings ; the evils 
of the present last but awhile, but the happiness we await is with- 
out end, and beyond all conception." The young soldier was so 
moved at this reply, that he soon asked for baptism, and was not 
long in laying down his life for God. — Acts of the Martyrs. 

289. The Young Nivard. — When S. Bernard and his three 
brothers were about to quit the world in order to serve God in the 
monastery of Citeaux, they first repaired to the Castle of Fontaines, 
to bid adieu to their aged father, and implore his blessing. As they 
came out of the gates of the castle, which is situated on the summit 
of a hill, they saw their little brother Nivard playing with other 
children of his age : " Good-bye, Nivard !" said Guy, the eldest of 
the brothers ; " you will now be your father's heir, and one day 
master of all you see around. We leave to you all our posses- 
sions." " What !" said the child, with a wisdom beyond his years ; 
" you take Heaven for yourselves and leave me earth ! This 
division is not equal, and I shall very soon follow you." And so 
indeed he did, when he grew older, for he also quitted the world, 
and entering the Abbey of Citeaux, put himself under the direction 
of his brother Bernard. — Life of S. Bernard ; Aug. 20. 
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290. Ecstasy of S. Catherine. — God once allowed S. Catherine 
of Siena to see in ecstasy a ray of heavenly glory When she came 
to herself, she cried out : " I have seen marvels, most wonderful 
marvels 1" Her confessor bade her explain more clearly what she 
had seen, but she replied : " I should be guilty of sin, if I pretended 
to describe it, for human words cannot express the value and 
magnificence of the heavenly treasures." — Her Life : Apr. 30. 

291 Count Otho's Daughter. — There was once a rich Count 
called Otho, who had a daughter whom he loved with great affection, 
and whom he brought up in the fear of God. One day the child 
was amusing herself with some beads of glass, with which she 
seemed to be much pleased. Her father was sitting by the fire 
watching her. *' My child," he said, " these are pretty beads you 
are playing with." " Yes, papa, they are very beautiful, and I am 
delighted with them." " Well, then," said the father, " take them 
up and throw them all into the fire." The child looked up into her 
father's face to see if he was in earnest. One glance told her he 
was. Tears at once came into her eyes, and for a moment she 
hesitated to obey. " Well, dear child, you may do as you choose, 
but you know that when I ask you to do something, it is always 
because I, who love you so tenderly, see that it will be best for you." 
The girl at these words gathered together all the beautiful beads 
she had esteemed so much, and threw them into the fire, where in 
a few moments they were destroyed by the flames. Her father said 
nothing, till she had done what he had asked of her. But when 
the beads began to crackle in the flames, he took her into his arms, 
and kissing away the tears that trickled down her cheeks, said to 
her : " Now, my child, you will soon see how your father can reward 
you for that heroic sacrifice you made to please him." He then 
drew forth from a drawer a little casket, and when he had opened 
it the child saw a beautiful necklace, made of glittering diamonds 
and rare and costly stones set in gold. " This, my child, is for you. 
I wanted to see if you loved me more than yourself. You have 
proved to me that you do, because, rather than displease me, you 
have sacrificed for my sake what gave you great pleasure. Take 
this, then, my dearest little one, and when you wear it, it will 
remind you that your Father in Heaven will reward you with a 
reward surpassing all understanding, in the world to come, if you 
obey Him in this life, and sacrifice everything rather than displease 
Him by breaking His commandments." — Chisholm. 
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292. " Higher than the Stars." — Amongst the astronomers 
who have made France illustrious in the nineteenth century, few 
have been so much spoken of as M. Leverrier. At the end of Novem- 
ber, 1847, the Prefect of the Department of La Manche had Bene- 
diction in his Chapel at St. Lo, and invited on the occasion a large 
number of distinguished persons. Among them was M. Leverrier, 
to whom everyone hastened to pay their respects. Mgr. Robiou, 
Bishop of Coutances, addressed to him this charming compliment : 
" Sir, it cannot be said of you what is said of many others, that 
you have raised yourself to the clouds ; of you it may be said that 
you have raised yourself to the stars." " My lord, that is not 
sufficient. I mean to ascend still higher ; I meditate an enterprise 
much more important." All present listened with great attention ; 
they were anxious to know what new discovery the illustrious 
astronomer had in contemplation. " Yes, my lord," resumed 
M. Leverrier, " I mean to rise higher than the stars. I mean to 
ascend to Heaven itself, and I hope your lordship will assist me by 
your pious prayers." Could anyone give a more Christian, and, at 
the same time, a more graceful answer ? — Catholic Anecdotes. 

293. " O Paradise !" — Father Picolomini was dying. The 
other fathers were kneeling around' his bed praying. He also from 
time to time joined his voice to theirs in fervent aspirations. But 
they, thinking that speaking so much would hasten the moment of 
his death, asked him to remain quiet, and not say so many ejacula- 
tions lest he might die sooner. " Oh, my brethren," he said, '* what 
does it matter if I die a few hours sooner, when there is question of 
gaining merit for eternity ? Every moment is most precious to me, 
and I do not wish to lose even one. Let me, therefore, pray as long 
as I am able to speak." The pain which this good father suffered 
was intense. To encourage himself to bear it patiently, he ordered 
the window of his room to be opened, that he might look up to 
Heaven. " Oh, how easy it is to suffer these terrible pains, when 
I keep my eyes fixed on Heaven ! O Paradise ! O Paradise 1 
Soon, yes, very soon, I hope to be there, to be there for ever 1" — 
Chisholm. 

294. Answer of Blessed Thomas More.— When Blessed 
Thomas More, the learned and pious Chancellor of England, had 
been condemned to death by King Henry VIII. for refusing to 
acknowledge the king's supremacy, he was visited before his execu- 
tion by his wife Louisa, who, with prayers and tears, besought him 
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to yield, assuring him that the king would, in that case, consent to 
spare his life. " Tell me, Louisa," said the noble confessor of the 
Faith, "how many years could I, who am an old man, expect to 
live ?" " You might live," she answered, " for as many as twenty 
years." " Oh, foolish woman," replied her husband, " and do you 
want me for twenty years of this miserable life on earth to forfeit 
an eternity of happiness, and condemn myself to an eternity of 
torments ?" — His Life. 

295. Conversion of S. Eudoxia. — However imperfect may 
be our descriptions of hell, they are still capable of affecting those 
who seriously reflect upon them. In the second century there lived 
in Sicily a young person named Eudoxia, who was leading a scan- 
dalous life. A priest, passing through the village, put up for the 
night at her parents' house, because they were good Christians. 
At midnight he rose to say office and private prayers. It so hap- 
pened that the office that day contained the description of the tor- 
ments of hell and the lost souls. The priest recited it aloud, and 
Eudoxia, whose room was next to his, heard the greater part of it. 
The silence of the night, the darkness, the calm and quiet of nature 
throughout, and especially the grace of God, wrought within her a 
sudden change as she listened to the description of the torments 
of hell. She began to reflect on her wickedness, and on the eternal 
punishments that would overtake her. Next morning she con- 
sulted the priest, who instructed her what to do, speaking words of 
encouragement and hope. Eudoxia followed his advice, repented 

of her crimes, and finally laid down her life for the Faith, a.d. i 14. 

Bollandists : Mar. 1 . 

296. Practice of S. Francis Borgia. — S. Francis Borgia, 
who had renounced the world, to give himself entirely to God, used 
to meditate on the torments of hell, as one of the most efficacious 
means for conquering the evil desires of the senses, and for lead- 
ing the heart to compunction. He was sometimes so overcome by 
the effects of such meditation as to tremble all over, and a heavy 
perspiration would roll down his face and members. — Stutmlem. 

296a. Victorine's Resolution. — There was in the South of 
France a little girl whose father was a blacksmith. In her father's 
forge there always burned a great fire, which sometimes gave forth 
so much heat that she could not go near it. One day her father 
had some work to do that required a greater and more intense firn 
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than ever she saw before. The whole forge seemed to be one mass 
of fire. Victorine stood at a great distance and gazed on it with 
terror. " O my God," she exclaimed, " if this fire which my father 
has kindled is so terrible to look at, how terrible must be the fire 
of hell, kindled for the punishment of sin ! O my God, from this 
moment I take the resolution never to commit sin. The thought 
of hell will always check me when I am tempted to do evil, and 
make me accept with resignation every evil that can befall me in 
this world, rather than break Thy commandments." — Chisholm. 
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297. S. Francis and the Widow. — One day a pious woman 
went to S. Francis of Sales, and told him she had suffered so much 
that she was almost losing courage and was very miserable. " I 
was once rich," she said, " but I lost all that I possessed. More- 
over, I am suffering much from a severe illness, and I have no one 
to feel pity for me, or to say a kind word to me." The Saint an- 
swered, " Your condition, my child, is one not to be pitied, but 
rather to be envied. You are in this world the spouse of Jesus 
Crucified, and you know that those who are honoured in this way 
on earth, are chosen to be the eternal spouses of Jesus Glorified in 
Heaven." " O my father," she replied, " your words console me. 
When shall that happy day come ? When shall I hear His beloved 
voice calling me to enter His kingdom above ?" The desire of 
Heaven, and the remembrance of the reward to be given us there, 
make the few short hours of pain in this world pass quickly — 
CatSch. Histor. 

298. Ship saved by a Child. — A vessel was sailing on the 
Baltic Sea. A frightful tempest had beaten it to and fro till the 
mast was broken and the sails tattered. Everyone was in a state of 
consternation. The captain himself cried out in a despairing tone : 
"It is all over 1 we are lost ! the good God seems to be dead !" 
" No, captain," exclaimed the little Adolphus, " He is not dead, He 
is asleep, and He will wake up when it is time." Scarcely had he 
said these words when a gust of wind more violent than any that 
had preceded it covered the vessel with yet other fragments and a 
deluge of water. " We are lost," again cried the captain, " prepare 
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all for death ; we are going to be buried in the waves." " You are 
mistaken," said once more the sweet voice of the child, "we are 
not going to perish : Jesus is still with us in the vessel." At that 
moment, the ship was again lifted up by the waves, and seemed on 
the point of being engulfed for ever in the depths of the sea. But 
Jesus was there ; and the trust of the child sufficed to save the life 
of all on board. In fact, the storm soon abated, and the vessel 
arrived in safety in the harbour of Toenningen. Let us never give 
way to despair, my dear children ; let us say with Job : " Lord, even 
when Thou didst crush me, I hoped in Thee still." — Schmid. 

299. Give Me Back My Son. — In the city of Carthage there 
lived a young nobleman named Fulgentius, who took the resolution 
to throw at his feet all the honours and riches which he possessed, 
and go to some place where he would not be known, that he might, 
for the rest of his life, think only of " the one thing necessary." 
So one morning he quietly left his house, and went to the monas- 
tery, of which the great Faustus was superior. " I have come," 
said Fulgentius, " to ask you to admit me into your monastery, 
for now I want to live for the salvation of my soul, and to obtain 
a happy eternity." Faustus, who knew him, answered: "Sir, the 
life we lead in this house is too severe for one who has been accus- 
tomed to the comforts of life as you have been." But Fulgentius 
was not to be repulsed ; he asked the superior to give him a short 
trial, saying : " God will give me the help I stand in need of, to 
overcome my natural weakness." Faustus was touched by this 
beautiful answer, and admitted him on trial. When the mother of 
Fulgentius heard of what her son had done, she ran to the monas- 
tery. " Give me back my son 1" she cried out in tears — " give me 
back my son !" Faustus tried to calm her, but in vain. For three 
days did that sorrowful mother stand at the gate of the monastery, 
weeping and calling on her son to return to her. Fulgentius heard 
her, and who can tell the conflict he had to sustain during these 
three days ? Was ever a trial equal to his ? But, raising his eyes 
and hands to Heaven, he prayed for help. " O my God, help me 
to persevere." God heard his prayer, and after the three days 
were ended, a sweet peace filled his soul. His mother, seeing that 
her cries and prayers were unheeded, returned to her home, and 
Fulgentius remained faithful. He afterwards became Bishop of 
Carthage, and was one of the greatest lights in the Church of God 
in the sixth century. — His Life : Jan. i . 
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300. The Widow's Child. — Some years ago, there was a poor 
widow who had an only son, who, when he grew up, began to go 
with wicked companions, and soon became the scandal of the 
neighbourhood. He even struck sometimes his mother, and 
threatened to kill her ; but the day of vengeance came at last ; he 
was arrested and cast into prison. One day a stranger knocked at 
the prison door. The jailer came to see who it was, and learned to 
his surprise that it was the mother of this wicked young man. 
" Ah !" said she, weeping, " I wish to see my son." " What 1" said 
the jailer in astonishment, " do you wish to see that wretch ? Have 
you forgotten all that he has done to you ?" " Ah I I know it 
well," replied the widow, " but he is my son." " Why I" cried the 
jailer, " he has robbed you of every penny you had." " I know it," 
she replied, " but he is still my son." " But," cried the jailer, " he 
has not only abused you and robbed you, but he has even shame- 
fully abandoned you ; such an unnatural son is not fit to live." 
" Ah 1 but he is my child, and I am his mother." And the poor 
widow sobbed and wept, till at last the jailer was touched, and 
permitted her to enter the prison ; and the fond mother threw her 
arms round the neck of that unnatural, ungrateful son, and pressed 
him again and again to her breaking heart. — God loves us poor 
sinners even more than a mother loves her child. With what 
confidence then ought you to hope for pardon when you are sorry 
for offending Him ! — Miiller. 

301. Ripe for Heaven. — There was once a man whom God 
visited with many and great trials. Scarcely had one trial passed 
before another one came upon him. But he was a good Christian, 
and knew that these sufferings were the gift his heavenly Father 
sent him, that he might gain a crown of glory hereafter. He had 
a wife and one child, a bright and beautiful boy, and in his quiet 
home, in their company, he found some little consolation when the 
burden was heaviest. It happened that a war broke out, and his 
wife and child were put to death by the enemy. This was for him 
the severest of all the trials that he had yet suffered, and his usual 
confidence in God seemed for a moment to forsake him in his great 
grief. " O my God," he cried out, " why hast Thou taken away 
from me the only things I prized in this world, my wife and my 
child ? Why did the balls of the enemy spare me, when so many 
of my comrades were struck down by my side ? Oh ! why hast 
Thou preserved me to heap on me so great an affliction ?" God 
consoled him in his grief. He seemed in his sleep to see a most 
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beautiful angel coming near him, having in his hand three grains 
of seed. These he sowed in a field. Two of them grew up, and 
produced flowers of magnificence and beauty far exceeding what 
he had ever seen before. But the third grain of seed did not spring 
up. So he asked the angel, " Why is it that two of the seeds you 
sowed have produced such beautiful flowers, and the third one 
has not sprung up ?" The angel answered, " Because it is not yet 
ripe ; have patience, it will also appear." Soon afterwards he saw 
it also coming forth from the ground, and the flowers it produced 
were still more beautiful. When he awoke, he began to reflect on 
what he had seen. " O my God," he said, " it was wrong in me to 
murmur against Thy holy will as I have done. Pardon me, O my 
God ; Thou hast taken to Thyself those whom I loved, because 
Thou sawest that they were already ripe for Heaven, and Thou hast 
left me still a little time on earth to purify me, and prepare me for 
a still greater degree of glory in paradise." From that moment he 
complained no more. — Rdp. du Cat. 

302. The Dying Father. — A poor man, the father of a large 
family, was struck down by a dangerous illness. He felt the hand 
of death upon him, yet he was calm and happy. His children were 
standing near his bed weeping, and praying to God that their dear 
father might not be taken away from them. " My dear children," 
he said, "it is the will of God that I should leave you. With my 
dying lips I ask you to love and serve Him till He comes to take 
you to Himself." These words, spoken at intervals and in a low 
voice, told the children plainly that the end was indeed near. This 
made them weep still more. But the good man seemed to smile 
rather than weep, and to be full of joy rather than of sorrow. 
Margaret, his oldest daughter, observed this, and said to him, 
" Ah ! dearest father, how can you be so joyful while we are so sad ? 
You have lived a hard and laborious life, and had many sorrows 
and trials, and now even when death is at hand, and you are 
enduring so much pain, you seem not to feel it." " My dear 
child," he answered, "long, long ago, when I was a little boy, my 
mother used to tell me, what I have often told you : ' Trust in the 
Lord, and fear His holy name." These few words gave me courage 
in my trials, and were my defence in the moment of danger, and 
now they are my greatest consolation. And if you do as I have 
done, you also at the hour of your death shall be filled with the 
same blessed hope." — Schmid. 
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303. Eron, the Solitary. — Eron was born of a noble family, 
and was also blessed with great natural talents. But God inspired 
him even from his youth with the desire of leading a more perfect 
life. Eron at once obeyed the call of God, and left all things to 
follow Him. There were at that time in the desert many holy men 
who had gone there to serve God in silence and prayer, but there 
was not one of them so fervent as Eron. But as time went on he 
allowed vain thoughts to enter his mind. From one fault he fell 
into another, till in the end he left the desert altogether, and went 
back to the world which he had long ago forsaken at the call of 
God. For a long time he lived in this wretched state, till at last 
God had compassion on him, and let him see how far he had fallen, 
because he had trusted so much to himself. He was struck down 
by an illness which lasted for six months. He thought he was 
going to die, and his soul was filled with great fear when he remem- 
bered the bad life he had led, and the judgment he would soon have 
to undergo. " O my God, make me better again," he prayed ; 
" I will return to the desert and live as I did before, and do penance 
for my sins." God heard his prayer, and Eron kept his promise. 
He returned to the desert, and humbly asked pardon for the scandal 
he had given. He did not live long after his return, but in a short 
time died a holy and happy death, surrounded by his brethren. — 
Lives of the Saints. 

304. Touched by Grace. — S. Louis Bertrand was one day 
walking with some of his companions on a country road in the 
neighbourhood of his monastery. Their conversation was on pious 
subjects ; for having their minds and hearts in Heaven, their words 
also were about the things of Heaven. It happened that a young 
man was walking a little distance behind them. Under his cloak 
he carried a sword, and his whole appearance spoke of a man under 
the influence of some great passion. The religious, without taking 
any heed of the young man's presence, continued to speak aloud as 
before. The man was sufficiently near them to hear all they said. 
In a short time he went up to them, and, throwing away the weapon 
he had concealed under his clothing, cast himself on his knees 
before S. Louis. "Ah, father," he cried out, "may God reward 
you in Heaven for what you have done for me to-day." The good 
father looked at the kneeling form before him, and asked him 
what had happened to him. " I was on my way to take revenge 
on an enemy who had injured me ; but the words I have just now 
heard from your lips have so changed my heart, that I am now 
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on my knees to ask the pardon of God." " Do you forgive him 
who has injured you ?" " Yes, father, from my inmost soul." 
" Then God will also forgive you." The poor sinner became 
reconciled to God, and to the end of his days persevered in the new 
life of grace so wonderfully given him. — His Life : Oct. g. 

305. The Heroic Child. — During one of the persecutions in 
Japan, raised against the Christians, a husband and wife were skting 
together in their humble house, speaking of the terrible death they 
would have to endure if they were found out to be Christians, and 
of the joys God would give them in Heaven as the reward. The 
thought of their child's fate alone cast a shadow of gloom over their 
otherwise calm souls. In the meantime, the boy, a beautiful child 
of ten years, was playing with his toys in the corner of the house. 
He had overheard the words of his mother, and without saying 
what he was going to do, he went towards the fire, and put into it 
a piece of iron which was lying near. When it had become red-hot, 
the child took it into his hands, and holding it up by the part that 
was glowing, turned towards his mother, without uttering even a 
sigh. When the mother saw the hot iron burning her child's hand, 
she screamed, and running towards him, took it out of his hand. 
" My mother," said the boy, " I wanted to show you that I also can 
suffer for the love of God. Oh ! I will suffer whatever torment they 
inflict upon me, as easily as I endured this one, that I may go to 
heaven with you." It was indeed the grace of God that had given 
that child such strength and courage. — History of the Persecutions. 

306. S. Francis and the Spaniard. — In the days of S. Francis 
Borgia, there lived in Spain a gentleman who gave himself up to 
very great sins. Suddenly, in the midst of his evil ways, a terrible 
illness came upon him. He had near him some friends who had 
remained faithful to God. When they saw that his sickness was 
dangerous, they spoke to him of the necessity of being reconciled 
to God, lest death should come and take him away unprepared. 
But he laughed at them and said, '* There is plenty of time. Besides, 
I am not so ill as you imagine." His friends continued to speak to 
him of the necessity of going to confession, saying to him that the 
doctors had declared his case hopeless. As soon as the young man 
heard that word confession, he burst forth into angry words, and 
said that he would never go to confession, even although he was 
sure that death was at hand. S. Francis Borgia was told about the 
man's obstinacy, and seeing the danger he was in of losing his soul, 
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knelt down before a crucifix, and besought our dear Lord with tears 
in his eyes not to allow that soul to perish. As he was thus praying 
for the poor sinner, a voice seemed to come forth from the crucifix, 
saying, " Go, Francis, and visit him and exhort him to repent." 
S. Francis went immediately with great joy, thinking that, as God 
Himself had sent him, he was sure of obtaining his salvation. But 
although he spoke to him for a long time, the sinner would not 
hear of making his confession. The Saint left the room and returned 
to the Church. He knelt down as before and prayed with still 
greater fervour for his conversion. The same voice again spoke to 
him, " Go back once more to the dying man ; take your crucifix 
with you ; he certainly must have taken a firm resolution to lose 
his poor soul, if his heart is not melted at the sight of the sufferings 
I underwent for him." S. Francis returned to the sick man's room, 
who still refused to listen to him. Francis then taking the crucifix 
he had brought with him, placed it before the dying man's eyes. 
At that moment, by a miracle of God's mercy, the figure on the 
cross appeared as if covered with wounds and blood, as Jesus Himself 
was when dying on the cross. " Ah ! my child," said the Saint, 
" look how Jesus loves you although you have so grievously sinned 
against Him ! Oh I do not refuse this special grace." But all his 
exhortations were in vain. The man refused to accept this great 
grace, and S. Francis saw him die in his sins, a victim to his ob- 
stinacy in refusing to make use of what God had, in such a special 
manner, sent him for his salvation. — His Life : Oct. 10. 

307. Examples of Co-operation. — The Ninevites accepted the 
grace which God offered them when, Jonas preaching in their 
midst, they proclaimed a fast, and did penance for their sins, and 
so escaped the punishments of God. Jonas Hi. — S. Peter co-operated 
with grace when, remembering the warning Our Lord gave him, 
he, on hearing the cock crow, went forth and wept bitterly. 
Matt. xxvi. 75. — In like manner, S. Paul : when struck down miracu- 
lously on the road to Damascus, he recognized the grace of God 
and exclaimed : " Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do ?" He then 
obeyed the voice he heard. Acts ix. 6. 
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308. S. Ignatius and the Carrier. — It is related in the life 
of S. Ignatius that, being at one time on a journey with some of his 
pious companions, they hired a peasant to carry their baggage, for 
they were travelling on foot. Their carrier proved to be a very 
ignorant and also a very impatient and passionate man ; and, when 
first the good priests hired him, he was much addicted to cursing 
and swearing, so that they had frequently occasion to reprove 
him. Whenever these holy men arrived at an inn, the first thing 
they did, after hiring a room for themselves and the carrier, was 
to retire into a corner to pray. In the meantime, the carrier 
generally slept on a bench by the fire. After some time, however, 
observing the heavenly countenances of these holy men while thus 
employed, and beginning to think that it might be because they 
prayed so devoutly that they were so good to everyone, and so 
happy in the midst of difficulties and privations, he determined to 
do as they did, and, kneeling down at a distance from them, re- 
mained in that posture till they rose up to pursue their journey. 
Having continued this practice for some time, the carrier seemed 
to everyone to be changed into another man, for he became sober, 
civil, patient, and obliging. The good religious with reason attrib- 
uted this happy change to the help which he must have obtained 
from God since he applied himself to prayer ; but, wishing to satisfy 
themselves further, they one day asked him what prayers he said. 
" You know that I cannot read," replied the carrier, " neither have 
I been taught how to pray ; but this is what I say to God when I see 
you praying : ' Lord, I am a poor ignorant man, and I know not how 
to serve you ; but what these holy men are doing, I at least desire 
to do.' " The good missionaries were much edified by the reply of 
the peasant, and returned thanks to God, to whom a hearty good- 
will is more acceptable than the finest language. — Diurnal of the Soul. 

309. The Poor Man at Prayer. — In the parish of Ars, in the 
time of its saintly cur6 or parish priest, John Baptist Vianney, 
lived a simple peasant, poor in the goods of this world and ignorant 
of its learning, but rich in piety and virtue. He was particularly 
remarkable for his ardent devotion to Our Blessed Lord in the most 
holy Sacrament. Whether going to his work or returning from it, 
never did that good man pass the Church door without entering it 
to adore his Lord. He would leave his tools at the door, and 
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remain for hours together sitting or kneeling before the tabernacle. 
The holy cure, who watched him with great delight, could never 
perceive the slightest movement of the lips. Being surprised at 
this circumstance, he said to him one day, " My good man, what 
do you say to Our Lord in those long visits you pay Him every 
day ?" " I say nothing to Him," was the reply ; " I look at Him 
and He looks at me." — Life of the Curd of Ars. 

310. The Blind Man at the Tomb. — Long ago, when the light 
of the true faith was shining brightly in our land, a poor blind 
man was seen making a pilgrimage to the tomb of S. Thomas of 
Canterbury. He went there to ask, through the prayers of the 
Saint, the recovery of his sight. His prayer was granted, and he 
returned home cured. When the first transports of joy were over, 
he remembered that in his prayer to the Saint he had omitted to 
add these words : " If it should be the will of God." So he returned 
to the Saint's tomb, and said, " O great S. Thomas, I thank thee for 
the favour thou hast obtained for me from God. But if the use of 
my eyes should prove hurtful to me, or should endanger my eternal 
salvation, I humbly ask of thee to make me blind again." At the 
same moment he once more lost the use of his eyes and became 
blind as before. He spent the rest of his days in preparing for a 
happy death, and when that day came, it found him ready — Schmid. 

311. S. Bernard's Vision. — S. Bernard once saw how an angel 
wrote down in a book the divine praises of each of his brethren 
when reciting the divine office. Some were written in letters of 
gold, to express the fervour with which they were said. Others in 
letters of silver, on account of the pure intention with which they 
were performed. Others again in ink, denoting the sloth which 
accompanied them. And others with water, denoting great luke- 
warmness and absence of all piety. Others were not written down 
at all, but instead, these words : " This people honoureth me with 
their lips, but their heart is far from me :" to signify that God was 
most displeased with such prayer. — Mutter. 

312. The Widow's Child. — A poor widow one morning said 
to her little ones: "My children, I have nothing to give you to-day 
for your breakfast ; there is no bread, nor flour, nor even an egg in 
the house. Go and ask God to come to your assistance, for He has 
promised to help His children in their need." One of the children, 
aged only ten, went out of the house, and seeing the door of a 
Church open, entered and fell on his knees before the altar. He 
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looked around him to see if there was anyone near, but he saw no 
person ; the Church seemed to be empty. Thinking himself alone, 
he spoke out aloud. " O good Father who art in Heaven, we poor 
children have nothing to eat to-day. O my God, give us something 
to eat, that we may not die of hunger." When he had said this 
prayer he rose up, and hungry though he was, went to school for 
his morning lessons. On his return home, he was surprised to see 
on the table a great loaf of bread, a dish full of flour, and a basket 
full of eggs. " Oh, mamma," he cried out with great joy, " God 
has heard my prayer. Was it an angel who brought in all these 
nice things by the window ?" " No," said the mother, " but God 
heard your prayer, and has answered it in His own way. When 
you were kneeling at the foot of the altar, and when you thought 
you were alone, there happened to be a pious lady near you whom 
you did not see. She heard your prayer, and it is she who brought us 
all these good things. She was the angel whom God sent to help us. 
Let us kneel down and thank Him for His goodness to us." — Gaume. 

313. The Negro's Prayer. — There was once a young negro 
who had been stolen by some sailors from his father's home, and 
taken by them into a distant country. In the country to which he 
had been brought there were some Catholic missionaries, who had 
gone to preach the Gospel to the poor savages who dwelt there. 
Among others who received the gift of the faith was our little 
negro. At his Baptism he received the name of Thomas. One 
day, as one of the priests was passing near the house where the 
negro boy dwelt, he heard him saying the following words : " O 
my dear Jesus, I thank Thee with my whole heart for having 
brought me into this place, where I have been able to know and 
love Thee. And now, dear Jesus, I have another great favour to 
ask of Thee. Oh ! be pleased to send another great ship into my 
country, with more bad men in it, that they may bring my father 
and mother here, so that they also may learn to know and love 
Thee." For about two years did that little boy continue his prayer, 
for he knew that God had promised to hear the prayers of those who 
pray to Him with confidence and perseverance. One day the priest 
saw the boy running towards him, singing joyfully, and his face all 
radiant with smiles. "Well, Thomas," said the priest to him, 
"what makes you so happy to-day ?" " O my dear father, Jesus 
has heard my prayer at last ! My father and mother have come ; 
they are in the big ship that has just come to land. Oh, how kind 
it was of Jesus to hear my prayer, and send them to me." — Chisholm. 
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314. Jewish Tradition. — There was a beautiful tradition 
among the Jews to this effect : when God had created the world, 
He asked the angels what they thought of His work. One of them 
replied that it was so vast and perfect, that only one thing was 
wanting to it, that there should be created a clear, mighty, and 
harmonious voice, which should fill all the quarters of the world 
incessantly with its sweet sound, thus day and night to offer thanks- 
giving to its Maker for His incomparable blessings ! — Faber, 

315. King Alphonsus and the Beggar. — King Alphonsus saw 
that most of the young princes who dwelt in his palace were very 
worldly, and seldom if ever thought of prayer, or of thanking God 
for the benefits they were daily receiving from Him. One day 
he thought he would give them a lesson. He prepared a great 
banquet and invited them all to come to it. As soon as they were 
assembled, he gave the sign to begin the meal. Not one of them 
thought of making the sign of the cross, or of asking a blessing 
before they began. In the midst of the feast the door of the hall 
suddenly opened, and a beggar came in. He was covered with rags, 
and his whole appearance showed him to belong to the lowest class 
of society. Without saying one word, or even asking permission, 
he sat down amongst the nobles not far from the king, and began 
to eat and drink as if he had as much right there as the others had. 
All the young nobles were full of indignation at such conduct, and 
sat there in silence. When the beggar had eaten and drunk as 
much as he could, he rose up, and without as much as looking at the 
king, or thanking him for the food he had received, turned towards 
the door and disappeared. As soon as he had gone out, a murmur 
of disgust broke forth among the guests. " What impertinence !" 
they cried out, " a miserable man like him to dare to come in here, 
and to eat and drink at the king's table, and to go away without 
saying even one word of thanks." At length the king rose up and 
said : " My friends, you are wondering among yourselves why I 
permitted that poor man to remain in the room, and you are indig- 
nant at his conduct. It was by my orders he came here. I wanted 
to give you a lesson. Do you not daily receive from your Father 
in Heaven marks of His bounty and love for you, and do you ever 
think of giving Him thanks ? Let this be for you then a lesson. 
For the time to come be grateful to Him, and never let a single 
day pass without thanking Him for the blessings He has bestowed 
upon you." They bore the king's rebuke in silence, for they 
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saw it was well deserved, and they profited by the lesson they 
received. — Chisholm. 

316. A Mother's Rash Prayer. — There was once a mother 
who had an only child, a boy, for whom she had the greatest affec- 
tion. It happened that the child became very ill. When the priest 
of the town was informed, he went to speak some words of consola- 
tion to the afflicted mother. Seeing that all he could say to her 
had no effect, he knelt down by the bedside of the dying boy, and 
began to pray. " O my God," he said, '* spare the life of this child, 
for the sake of the mother, if it be Thy most holy will." When the 
mother heard him say these words she became very angry. " Do 
not say ' if it be His will,' but tell Him that He must make my boy 
better. Tell Him that He must not let my boy die." God was 
pleased to listen to the rash prayer of the mother, and the child, 
contrary to all expectations, got well again. God wished to give 
us from this example a lesson, that it is best to submit ourselves to 
His holy will when we ask Him for anything. As he began to grow 
up and mix with other companions, he began also to learn evil. 
Time went on, and the boy became worse and worse. His mother 
was at length compelled to open her eyes, but it was too late. She 
now saw how much better it would have been, both for him and 
herself, had God taken him to Heaven in his baptismal innocence. 
She tried over and over again to correct him, but it was now of no 
use, and at the last, the unfortunate mother had the grief to see 
him die a criminal on the scaffold, on account of a murder which 
he nad committed. — Raineri. 

317. S. Aloysius and Distractions. — S. Aloysius, questioned 
by his director as to distractions at prayer, replied, after a moment's 
reflection : " If I were to sum up all the distractions I have had 
during the past six months, there wouldn't be enough to fill the 
time of saying a Hail Mary." — His Life : June 21. 

318. The Horse and Saddle.— S. Bernard was one day travel- 
ling with a poor, simple countryman, who, noticing that the holy 
man kept his eyes modestly cast down on the ground during the 
journey, asked him why he did not look around at the country. 
The Saint answered, that it was to avoid distractions in time of 
prayer. " Well," said the countryman, " when I pray I pray, and 
when I walk I look about." " Have you then no distractions at 
your prayers ?" said S. Bernard. " None at all," answered th» 
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countryman. "I do not believe it," said S. Bernard. "Now let 
me make a bargain with you, if you can succeed in saying an Our 
Father without a distraction, I will give you this mule on which I 
am riding ; but if you do not succeed, you will come to Clairvaux 
and become a monk." The agreement was made, and the country- 
man began to recite the Our Father, but after a few words, he 
interrupted it and said : " Pray, father, will you give me the saddle 
and the bridle too ?" " Yes, I should have given you mule, saddle, 
and bridle," said S. Bernard, " but because you have been dis- 
tracted, you have lost all, and you must come with me to Clairvaux 
and become a monk." — Noel. 

319. — S. Severinus and Distractions. — S. Severinus one day, 
soon after his death, appeared in a vision to a priest. He seemed 
to be in great suffering, and marks of sadness were upon his face. 
The priest said to him, " My father, how is it that you are so sad, and 
in a state of suffering ? You were so holy, that I was sure you had 
entered the happiness of Heaven as soon as you had left this world." 
" It is true," replied the Saint, " God in His infinite goodness has given 
me the great grace of dying well, and I am to reign with Him eternally 
in Heaven. But, alas," he continued, " I am not there yet ; I am 
suffering in the purifying flames of Purgatory, because when I was 
alive, I sometimes said my prayers hurriedly and with distractions. 
I was so much taken up with the duties the emperor required of me, 
that I would sometimes put off my prayers, or say them without 
devotion. It was my own fault, and God is now punishing me for 
it." He asked the priest to intercede for him, and then suddenly 
disappeared, leaving him filled with a great fear of God's judgment 
— S. Peter Damian. 

320. S. Francis of Assisi. — S. Francis found a sure means of 
keeping his mind during prayer free from all external preoccupa- 
tion. Whenever he entered into a Church, he said : " Worldly 
and frivolous thoughts, stay you at the door till I return again." 
Then he prayed as though he were alone on the earth ; his devotion 
was so great that he seemed not to know what distraction was. — 
His Life : Oct, 4. 

321. S. Dominic and the Stone. — S. Dominic prayed with 
such recollection and composure that a stone, having become loose 
in the roof of the Church, fell and just grazed his ear, without his 
being in the least disturbed or distracted by it. 
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322. Sejour's Seven Paters. — A soldier named Beau Sejour 
had the pious custom of reciting every day seven Our Fathers and 
seven Hail Marys, in honour of the seven joys and seven sorrows 
of the Blessed Virgin. He was so faithful to this practice that he 
never once missed it. One battle day, Beau Sejour was in the front 
rank, in presence of the enemy, awaiting the signal for attack. 
Remembering then that he had not said his accustomed prayer, he 
began to do so, after blessing himself as usual. The other soldiers 
who were beside him, seeing Beau Sejour at his prayers, began to 
make merry at his expense ; they went so far as to call him a 
coward, a poltroon, and such like. The word flew from mouth to 
mouth — " Beau S6jour is afraid," — " Beau Sejour is a devotee 1" 
He heard all this going on, but nevertheless continued his prayer, 
quite unconcerned. But what happened some moments after ? 
The enemy made their first charge, and, wonderful to relate, of his 
whole rank, Beau Sejour alone remained standing ; he saw lying 
dead at his feet all those who, but a moment before, were ridiculing 
him for his piety ! All the rest of the battle, and even during the 
whole campaign, he received no wound. After the war he obtained 
his discharge, and returned home safe and sound, fully resolved 
never to leave off a practice he had found so beneficial. — Debussi. 

323. The Swearer and the Our Father. — A man had the 
bad habit of swearing often and on the most trifling account. He 
was cured of it in a very singular way by a little girl five or six 
years of age. The child, unable to bear without indignation the 
sacrilegious words vomited forth by this man, one day asked her 
mother if she thought Mr. So-and-so said the Lord's Prayer every 
day. The mother answered that she did not know. The little girl 
was determined to make herself sure, and watching him closely, 
she one day perceived him really saying the Lord's Prayer. Soon 
after, when an opportunity offered, the most revolting blasphemies 
were heard again. The little girl went up to him and said with a 
serious air : " Mr. So-and-so, you said the Lord's Prayer this morn- 
ing, and gave God the name of Father ?" — " Well, yes ! but why 
do you ask the question ?" — " Why, how could you call Him your 
Father, when you swear all day long and grievously offend Him ?" 
The culprit, not expecting any such question, especially from a 
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little child, felt the blush rising to his forehead ; and what is better, 
he was never after heard to curse or swear. — Schmid. 

324. S. Hugues of Grenoble. — S. Hugues, Bishop of Gren- 
oble, having fallen ill, did nothing one night but repeat the Lord's 
Prayer. " That must tire you," said the attendant who waited on 
him. " Oh, no t" said the dying prelate : " on the contrary, saying 
so beautiful a prayer does me the greatest possible good." — 
CatSchisme en Exemples. 

325. The Pious Shepherd. — A priest was one day travelling 
among the mountains of Auvergne, when he perceived a boy at a 
little distance who was feeding his sheep on the hillside. Being 
struck with his devout and recollected appearance, he turned aside 
to speak to him. " My child," said he, " you must feel very lonely 
all day here by yourself." " Oh, no, father," said the boy, " I am 
not at all lonely, for I have always something to do." " And what 
do you do ?" rejoined the priest. *' I have a beautiful prayer that 
I say," replied the child. " Is it a very long one," said the priest, 
" that you are busy all day saying it ?" " No, father," replied the 
boy, " it is a very short one, and yet I can never get to the end of 
it." '* How is that ?" asked the priest ;— " but first tell me what 
is the prayer you say." " It is the Our Father," said the shepherd, 
" but when I first say the words, Our Father who art in Heaven, I 
come to a stop and can get no further. Because I cannot help crying 
when I think of those words. Is it possible, I say to myself, that 
I can have God for my Father — God, who made that beautiful sky, 
that bright sun, those lofty mountains, and all the universe ? And 
yet I know that it is true, and that He allows me, a poor shepherd 
boy, to call Him by the name of Father. Then, when I think of all 
this, I begin to weep, and cannot get on with my prayer. See, 
father," continued the boy, pointing with his finger over the valley, 

see, there is the little village where I live. It is very small, and 
has only a few poor cottages. My family is the poorest of all, and 
yet I can call God my Father as truly, and be as much loved by Him 
as if I were the greatest gentleman in the city. This it is which 
makes me weep, and hinders me from finishing my prayer." The 
good father went on his way, praising Almighty God, who has hidden 
the mysteries of His goodness from the proud and worldly wise 
and has revealed them to His chosen little ones. — Catholic Anecdotes, 

326. The Angel on the Tombstone. — A poor child was one 
day in a cemetery, where he was crying bitterly ; it was there that 
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the ashes of his beloved parents reposed. Now this child was doubly 
an orphan ; he had lost his mother several years before, and his 
father had also been taken from his love. How hard and cruel this 
desertion appeared to him ! *' Alas !" said he, " I have no longer 
a father ! The hand that toiled to support me is cold in death, 
mouldering in the grave. There is no one now to love me as that 
good father did ! Ah ! but it is hard, hard to have neither father 
nor mother !" Thus the poor orphan lamented, whilst his tears 
fell fast on his father's grave. All at once his tearful eyes fell on a 
cross. On it was portrayed an angel, who pointed with one hand 
to Heaven, whilst the other held that beautiful prayer : Our Father 
who art in Heaven. These words, like a celestial ray, descended 
suddenly into the poor orphan's soul, and dispelled the darkness 
that had gathered over it. Wiping away his tears, he clasped his 
little hands and began to pray anew : " Can it be, great God of 
Heaven, that I have so soon forgotten Thee ? Thou art still my 
Father ; then, Father, who art in Heaven, do not you abandon me, 
for I am a poor helpless orphan, all alone on earth !" Thus the 
orphan prayed ; he was consoled, and the Heavenly Father took 
care of him. He did not, indeed, become a rich man ; but, what 
is infinitely better, he lived happy and contented, and that happiness 
he found in the simple repetition of the first words of the Lord's 
Prayer. — Schmid. 

327. S. Francis Disinherited. — Disinherited for having, 
against his father's wish, embraced the religious state and given 
his patrimony to the poor, S. Francis of Assisi, anything but cast 
down or disquieted, said, with his usual serenity : " Hitherto I have 
called you father on earth ; now I can say with more confidence : 
" Our Father who art in Heaven." — His Life : Oct. 4. 

328. Princess Gautzin. — The princess Galitzin was one day 
passing over a bridge in S. Petersburg, when she saw an old man 
sitting there asking alms from those who were going by. She gave 
him some money, and then continued on her way. The poor old 
man, who was also lame, no sooner received the money, than he 
ran as fast as his feeble limbs could carry him to a blind man who 
sat a short distance off, and gave him the half of what she had 
given him. The princess, who saw this act of charity, was very 
much moved. She sent for the lame man to whom she had given 
the alms, and said to him, " Who is that poor old man with whom 
you have shared the alms ? Is he your father or your brother ?" 
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" He is not related to me by blood," the old man replied, " but he 
is my brother in Jesus Christ. He is indeed more to be pitied than 
I am, because he cannot see ; is it not therefore just that I should 
help him, and beg for him as well as for myself ?" The princess 
was moved to tears at the poor man's generous conduct, and gave 
him a gold piece, promising at the same time not to forget him. 
She afterwards told one of her friends that she had never in all her life 
experienced so much pleasure as when she gave that alms. — Chisholtn. 

329. S. Ignatius and Fr. Laynez. — S. Ignatius one day ad- 
dressing Fr. Laynez said : " If God gave you the choice of now 
going to Heaven, or of remaining on earth with the prospect of 
doing something for His glory, which would you prefer ?" " I 
would prefer to go to Heaven," was the reply. " As for me," con- 
tinued the Saint, " I would prefer to remain on earth, to do the will 
of God and render Him some service. With regard to my salvation, 
I doubt not that God would take care of me, and would not suffer 
one to perish, who, for love of Him, had willingly delayed his 
entrance into Heaven." — Ganme. 

330. The Poor Man Church-building. — There was in one 
of the missions in China an old man, poor in the eyes of the world, 
but rich in grace before God. One day he went to the priest and 
said : " Father, will you build a Church in our village, for our 
chapel is only a poor hut, and is not good enough for the worship 
of God ?" The Father answered : " It has long been my most 
earnest desire to do so ; but as I have no money, I am obliged to be 
content with the humble Church which we built long ago." " But, 
father, I will build you a Church." The priest, who had known 
him for many years, and knew that he was a poor man, said : " I 
know your great piety and zeal, and when it is possible for me to 
begin this great work, I am sure you will contribute a little out of 
your poverty." " But, father," he continued, " I want to pay for 
the whole myself, and I would not have come here to trouble you 
if I had not already the necessary sum in hand. Here it is." And 
he laid down the money on the table before the priest. The 
surprise of the good father was indeed great when he saw the poor 
man count out the money. The missionary accepted the generous 
gift, and the Church was built. The old man had the pleasure oi 
seeing it completed, and then God took him to Himself in Heaven, 
to reward him there for the glory he had given His Holy Name on 
earth. — Mullet. 
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331. " Please Buy Me !" — A missionary was one day passing 
through one of the slave-markets of Africa. There were many 
children there for sale. Amongst them was a little girl who had 
been stolen from her parents by some cruel men, who had brought 
her into the market to be sold. When she saw the missionary 
coming near she thought he was going to buy her ; so she looked 
up into his face with her sad eyes to see if he was likely to be a 
kind master if he bought her, for she thought he was a slave-owner. 
When she saw the look of kindness that shone in his eyes, she 
cried out, " O kind sir, will you buy me ? Please buy me." The 
good priest looked at her for a moment, and a tear came into his eye, 
but still he did not offer to buy her. " Oh ! do not leave me, do 
not leave me ; I will be a good slave to you, I will work hard for 
you ; do not leave me ;" and the poor child burst into tears because 
she saw him turn away his head. She cried out again, " Have you 
not something to buy me with ?" But the missionary had nothing ; 
he had spent all he had in buying food for the poor children he had 
already purchased, and he had nothing left. So he shook his head 
sadly and turned away. Then the poor child knew that she would 
fall into the hands of someone else who would not be so kind to her. 
Such was the case. A man came towards her, and after looking at 
her for some time, bought her from her master. She went away 
with him to be beaten and treated as a brute beast till death would 
put an end to her sufferings. The priest went away very sad. 
"Oh," he said, "if all the Catholic children at home would only 
join the Society of the Holy Childhood, how many poor children 
could I rescue from slavery and teach to love God I" — -Chisholm. 

332. The Monk in Alexandria. — A very holy man left his 
cell in the desert to assist at the death of a friend of his youth who 
dwelt in Alexandria, and who wished to see him before he died. 
The most of the inhabitants of that city were pagans, who hated 
the Christian religion. As soon, therefore, as he entered, they knew 
by his dress that he was a Christian hermit, and began to mock 
him. Some carried their hatred as far as to strike him and abuse 
him in many other ways. But the good man passed on without 
uttering a word of complaint, and bore all patiently for the love of 
God. Some of them cried after him in mockery, " Did Jesus Christ 
ever work a miracle ?" A man who was passing, and who was a 
Christian, said, " Yes, Jesus Christ did work many miracles ; but 
even if He had not wrought any, the conduct of this holy man is 
enough to prove the truth of the Christian religion. What greater 
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miracle could you desire to see ? In the midst of all your cruelty 
he has never uttered a word of reproach." These words silenced 
the people ; they were ashamed of what they had done, and some 
of them were led to believe in the true God of the Christians. — 
Chisholm. 

333. Death of the Child of Mary.— Not long ago, a little 
girl had just made her first Communion. The priest was full of joy, 
because he saw how carefully she had prepared herself for it, and 
how full of devotion she had been on that happy morning. As soon 
as she went home, the girl knelt down before an image of the Blessed 
Virgin, and said to her : " O my dearest Mother in Heaven, ask Thy 
Divine Son Jesus to give me the grace never to commit a mortal 
sin ; ask Him to take me out of this life rather than permit me to 
fall into sin." Not many days afterwards, a little sore began to 
appear on her cheek. At first no one thought that it would be of 
anj' consequence, but it soon grew into a great swelling, and, in the 
end, showed itself to be a cancer, which, in a short time, ate away 
one side of her face. The sufferings this caused her were very 
great, but she bore them all without a word of complaint. " My 
father," she said to the priest who attended her, " Our Blessed Lady 
has heard my prayer ; I am going to die ; she is going to take me 
out of this world at once, that I may not fall into sin, and so I shall 
be in Heaven for ever with God." Very soon afterwards the pious 
child died. She is now happy in God's kingdom. — Gaume. 

334. The Slave of the Slaves. — Many years ago, when human 
slavery was common, cruel men went to the coast of Africa, carried 
off the people who dwelt there, and brought them into America, 
where they were sold as slaves. There was no one to look after 
their souls, till God, in His mercy, raised up a holy man who became 
their Apostle. This was Peter Claver, who was born in Spain in 
1 58 1. He was the son of noble and pious parents. In his youth 
he joined the Society of Jesus, and begged that he might be sent to 
America, to spend his life among the poor negroes. His request 
was granted. As soon as he reached that country he began his 
noble work. Whenever a slave-ship arrived, Peter went on board 
to meet the unhappy men. He received them with great kindness, 
and spoke to them consoling and encouraging words. In this way 
he soon won their confidence. Afterwards he instructed them in 
the truths of religion. Nothing discouraged him ; neither the 
dulness of some nor the rough, coarse ways of others. When not 
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thus occupied, his time was spent in the hospitals, where he sat 
at the bedside of the sick, dressed their wounds, and waited on them 
as a servant. The name he loved best to be called was " The Slave 
of the Slaves." On Sundays and Holy days he gathered together 
all his dear slaves who were well into an open square, where he 
had put up an altar, and placed benches and matting for their 
comfort. It is no wonder that Peter gained the love of these poor 
negroes. If they lived piously, he made them little presents to 
encourage them, but if they did wrong, he gently reproved them. 
In this way did he win these ignorant people to God ; and it is said 
that during his life he converted and baptized no fewer than forty 
thousand. The holy man spent thirty -six years in this heroic 
work. At last he fell sick, and for four years lay on his death-bed. 
During all that time his poor slaves came in crowds to visit him ; 
day by day he instructed them and consoled them, till at last, on 
the 8th September, 1654, God called him to his reward in Heaven. — 
His Life : Sept. 8. 

335. Flowers from Heaven. — Towards the end of the third 
century there lived at Caesarea a Christian lady called Dorothea. 
When the heathen prefect of that city heard that she was a Chris- 
tian, he commanded her to be tortured and then beheaded. When 
she was stretched on the rack, and suffering the most cruel torments, 
the prefect asked her to spare her life by offering sacrifice to the gods. 
But the young virgin said : " I despise your gods and pray to the one 
true God of Heaven, where I hope to live with Him, a land where 
there is neither night nor sorrow ; a garden where lilies and roses 
and flowers of all kinds never fade." There was a man standing 
near who heard these words of the holy virgin ; his name was 
Theophilus. When he heard them, he laughed and jested like the 
others, for he also was a pagan and hated the Christian name. As 
she was being led to execution, he met her again, and said : " When 
you go into that garden, of which you have told us so much, will you 
have the goodness to send me some of those fruits and flowers which 
you said were so lovely ?" Dorothea looked at him as he spoke. 
" I will do it," she said — " I will do it without fail." There was 
no time for more ; for the executioner placed her head upon the 
block, and, with one blow of his sword, it was struck off. Shortly 
after, there came up to Theophilus a boy of heavenly beauty : in 
his hand he carried a basket, in which were some most beautiful 
apples and four roses, two white and two red, of such brilliant 
colour, and of so rich a fragrance, that their like was never seen before. 
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He held them out to Theophilus. " These flowers are for you," 
said the child, " will you not take them ?" " And whence do you 
bring them?" asked Theophilus. "From Dorothea," he said, 
" these are the flowers and the fruit she promised to send you." 
" Roses in the winter time !" he cried out — it was then the sixth of 
February and a time of great frost — " yes, indeed, and roses such 
as never blossomed in an earthly garden. Prefect," he said, " your 
work is not yet done ; your sword has slain one Christian, but it has 
made another. I also am of the same faith for which Dorothea 
died." Within an hour Theophilus was condemned to die ; and 
on the spot where Dorothea had been beheaded he too poured forth 
his blood, and went to enjoy God eternally in Heaven along with 
that holy martyr. — Lives of the Saints : Feb. 6. 

336. The Noblemen and the Monk. — Two noblemen went 
to visit a certain monastery. As they were going the round of the 
cells, they chanced to enter that of a venerable monk, whose hair 
was white as snow. His countenance was joyous as that of an 
angel, and his whole person calm and gentle beyond what can be 
described. At seeing this they were amazed. They said, one to 
the other, " How can a man who wears such a coarse garment, and 
who lives the austere life of a monk, be so cheerful and always 
smiling ?" At these words he pointed to the window of his cell : 
" You have but to go over there to that window, and you will at 
once see what gives me my strength and joy." " We see nothing 
from this window. A few inches of the blue sky through a chink 
in the roughly built wall are all that can be seen." " That is just 
what gives me comfort," said the monk. " When melancholy 
comes upon me, I have only to look at that little portion of the 
sky, and immediately the thought of the eternal joys that are to 
come gives me comfort, and the clouds of sadness melt into sun- 
shine of consolation and peace. I then pray to my Father in 
Heaven to hasten the time when, in that happy kingdom, I may 
find eternal rest." — Chisholm. 

337. "Take Courage." — There was once a young man of 
noble birth, and possessing much wealth. Remembering what Our 
Lord had said about the difficulty of a rich man entering the 
Kingdom of Heaven, he resolved to leave to someone else all his 
great possessions and become a humble monk in a Franciscan 
monastery. He began his new life with great fervour. But as 
time went on his devotion began to fade away. His first fervour 
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had almost entirely disappeared, every one of the duties of the 
monastic life became a burden to him, and he resolved to give 
them up. On the night he had fixed for leaving the monastery, he 
happened to pass before an altar, on which the Blessed Sacrament 
was reserved. Falling on his knees, he bowed down in lowly 
adoration. As he was saying his prayers, God, who had pity on 
the weakness of His child, allowed him to see a wonderful sight to 
encourage him. He saw a beautiful procession, which passed 
before him. It seemed to be going from earth towards Heaven. 
All those who were in it were clothed in magnificent garments, their 
faces beamed with heavenly joy, and they seemed to be leading in 
triumph, to God's kingdom, a young man as beautiful as themselves. 
This glorious vision filled the monk with great joy, and he cried 
out to one of the blessed spirits in the procession, " Tell me, I pray 
thee, O spirit of God, who are these bright souls I see and whence 
they come ?" The one to whom he spoke answered, " We are those 
who, when on earth, had left all things to follow Christ, and are 
now in heavenly glory ; we have been sent by our Father above to 
conduct to Heaven, with all this magnificent pomp of Paradise, the 
soul of that young monk who has just died." The heart of the 
religious was now filled with such a burning desire of one day ob- 
taining the same glory, that he at once returned to his cell ; his 
first fervour returned, and to his dying day he remained faithful. — 
Chronicles of S. Francis. 

338. Obedience on the Throne. — b. Henry, Emperor of 
Germany, visiting one day a certain monastery, experienced an 
ardent desire of quitting his throne, and devoting the remainder of 
his days to the penitential and religious exercises of the cloister. 
He accordingly requested an interview with the Abbot, and 
earnestly besought him to receive him among the number of his 
religious. The Abbot, knowing well the Emperor's saintly life, 
and the piety and wisdom with which he exercised his govern- 
ment, formed the following plan to satisfy to some degree his pious 
desires, without withdrawing him from a position which he occupied 
with so much advantage to religion. Having assembled the monks 
in solemn chapter, he questioned the Emperor in their presence, 
as to whether, like them, he was ready to practise entire obedience 
until death, according to the rule and example of Jesus Christ. 
The Emperor replied that this was his earnest desire. Upon 
which the Abbot said, " From this moment I receive you 
among the number of my monks, and charge myself with the care 
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of your soul, if you, on your part, promise to observe faithfully 
whatever I enjoin you." Henry replied that he would do so, 
" Then," said the Abbot, " I order you to resume the government 
of the empire entrusted to you by God, and to promote, as far as 
you can, the salvation of the subjects committed to your charge." 
The Emperor was grieved at this unexpected command ; neverthe- 
less he obeyed, and thus had the merit of exercising the evangelical 
counsel of obedience, though seated on the throne of a mighty 
empire. — Anecd. Chrit. 

339. Theodosius and S. Ambrose. — The Emperor Theodosius 
stained his hands in the blood of his subjects, by permitting in haste 
the slaughter of several thousands in Thessalonica. S. Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan, wrote to him a strong letter of remonstrance, 
exhorting him to repentance and satisfaction. When later on, 
the Emperor, without complying with this injunction, presented 
himself at the doors of the Church, S. Ambrose met him, respectfully 
refusing him admittance. The Prince urged that David also had 
sinned against his people, to which the Bishop replied : "Having 
imitated his sin, imitate also his repentance." Theodosius sub- 
mitted ; he did penance for his sin, and was afterwards reconciled 
to the Church, a true model of humility and obedience. 

340. S. Gertrude. — Every time S. Gertrude said the Lord's 
Prayer, she said this third petition, " Thy will be done," with the 
greatest fervour. Sometimes she would say it over and over again, 
because every time she did so, she felt her heart all on fire with the 
love of God. One day as she was saying it in this way, Our Lord 
Himself appeared to her in a visible manner. In His right hand 
He seemed to carry health, and in His left hand sickness. He said 
to her, " Gertrude, my daughter, which of the two do you wish 
Me to give you, health or sickness ?" She only said, " O my God, 
Thy will, not mine, be done." This answer was so pleasing to Our 
Lord, that He gave her, even in this world, many special marks of 
His love. One day He appeared to a holy nun, of the same con- 
vent, called Mechtildes. He was seated on a beautiful throne, with 
S. Gertrude at His side. She was gazing with rapture on His sacred 
countenance, and He also seemed to be looking on her with eyes 
beaming with love. Mechtildes then understood that this great 
favour had been given to her because she was always so obedient 
to His blessed will. — Her Life : Nov. 15. 
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341. S. Louis and the Death of his Mother. — When the 
death of his mother was announced to S. Louis, his first impulse 
was to shed a torrent of tears. But coming to himself, he fell on 
his knees, and thanking God for having given him so good a mother, 
expressed his resignation to the Divine will, in the loss of one he 
loved so tenderly. — Velley. 

342. S. Jane on the Death of her Husband. — The Baron 
de Chantal was accidentally shot by a friend, one day while out in 
the fields, and a week later died in the arms of his disconsolate lady, 
left a widow at the age of twenty-eight, with four little children 
at her side. But she bore her trial with Christian patience and 
true resignation to God's will, consecrating the remainder of her 
days to the service of God and His poor. — Her Life : Aug. 21. 

343. The Schoolmaster's Children. — There was a school- 
master who had two children, a boy and a girl, who were distin- 
guished among all the other children for their great piety and their 
child-like innocence. They were their father's joy, and he looked 
forward to them as the support of his old age. But God, who 
disposes of all things in the manner He sees most useful to us, had 
arranged otherwise. One day both the children became suddenly 
ill. The father happened to be absent from home at the time, and 
before he returned they were both dead. The poor mother was 
affected beyond all that can be imagined. Tears of grief fell from 
her eyes in torrents as she gazed on the lifeless forms of her two 
little children, a short time before so happy and so full of mirth. 
But she, like so many other saintly mothers, was full of faith. She 
tried to dry her tears, and taking the bodies, she herself carried 
them into another room, where with her own hands she prepared 
them for burial, and covered them with a white cloth. In the 
meantime the 'father returned home. Not seeing the children 
coming as usual to meet him, he said to his wife : " Where are the 
children?" ''They are not very far away," she answered, and 
then tfied^to 1 speak of something else. The husband, seeing that 
his wife was, as usual, calm and cheerful, thought that although 
he did not see them, they must be quite safe, and sat down to table 
and ate the dinner she had prepared for him. When he had 
finished, and had returned thanks, as was his custom, his wife said 
to him : " I am going to ask you a question. Some time ago I 
received from a rich gentleman a valuable treasure, which he 
wanted me to keep for him till he would come to ask me to give 
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it back to him. He has come to-day to ask it from me ; do you 
think I should give it to him ?" " Most assuredly, since it belongs 
to him. Why do you ask me such a question ?" She replied : 
" Because I wanted you also to consent to my doing so. As she 
said these words she rose, and leading her husband into the room, 
raised the white cloth, and his eyes fell upon the lifeless bodies 
of his two children. " O my God !" he cried out, pale with anguish. 

O my children !" and he sank down in a chair that was near, and 
buried his face in his hands. His grief at length found relief in 
a flood of tears ; his wife also wept. Taking the trembling hand of 
her husband, she said to him : " Did you not tell me a few moments 
ago that it was my duty at once to return the treasure confided 
to my care as soon as the owner came to seek it ? God gave us 
these two little ones to keep for Him till He should come and ask 
us to return them to Him. He has come for them to-day. They 
belong to Him, not to us." The good man threw himself on his 
knees at the bedside, and with hands and eyes raised to Heaven, 
he cried out : " The Lord has given, the Lord has taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord." The next day he laid them in 
their grave. Tears indeed fell from his eyes, for he loved his little 
children, but his heart was calm and resigned to the holy will of 
God. — Chisholm. 

344. Poison in the Flower. — An English lady went from this 
country to India, where she was for some time the guest of a 
French officer. One morning, she went out alone in the garden 
to enjoy the morning air. As she was walking among the gay 
flower-beds, she saw a flower of a most beautiful colour ; going over 
to it, she plucked it and began to smell it. But hardly had she 
done this, when a negro, who was in the garden, sprang quickly 
to her side, and snatching the flower out of her hand, crushed 
it to pieces. He said some words to her which she did not under- 
stand, and then ran away. The lady was very angry at the rude- 
ness of the slave. As soon as she entered the house, she told his 
master of the insult she had just received. The slave was at once 
sent for, that he might be punished for his fault. But in a few 
words, spoken in the same language in which he had spoken to 
the lady, the slave explained to his master why he had done what 
at first seemed so rude, and showed him that unless he had done 
so the lady would most certainly have been poisoned. The flower 
the lady had plucked was one which, though very beautiful to 
look at, contained the most deadly poison. The slave, seeing the 
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lady pluck the flower, and not being able to make her understand 
by words the danger she was in, saw no other way of saving her 
from death than by snatching the flower from her hand, as he had 
done. On hearing this, the lady thanked him and gave him a 
handsome reward. — Schmid. 

345. The Heavy Rain. — A rich merchant was returning home 
from a certain town with a large sum of money in his purse. He 
was on horseback. The way was long and solitary, and he had 
scarcely set out on his homeward journey when the rain, which had 
for some time been threatening, began to fall in torrents, and he 
was soon wet through. The rider began thinking to himself how 
much better God would have acted had he allowed the rain to hold 
over till he was safely landed at home. Then he came to a part of 
the road which was bordered on both sides by a thick wood. In 
this place robberies had often been committed. The gloom of the 
night, which was deepening every moment, and the dulness of the 
weather, made the man anxious to reach the other end of the wood, 
so he began to ride more quickly that he might the sooner reach it. 
But he had not gone far when the horse suddenly stood still and 
nearly threw its rider, who had scarcely time to regain his saddle, 
when he saw standing in the middle of the road a man disguised 
from head to foot, holding a pistol in his hand. " Your money or 
your life !" were the words that reached the ears of the gentleman, 
and caused him to shudder. In an instant he put spurs to his horse, 
thinking thus to gallop past him. But the robber, foreseeing this, 
raised his pistol and fired. The gentleman shut his eyes as he saw 
the flash in the darkness, and, thinking his last hour had come, 
recommended his soul to God. It was all the work of an instant. 
But he was not shot dead, he was not even hurt ; for the heavy rain 
had wet the ruffian's powder, and prevented it taking effect. Then 
he galloped onwards, and was soon beyond all danger. He did not 
once look behind him till he reached his home. His wife and 
children saw him enter pale and trembling, and thinking some 
terrible misfortune had happened to him, asked him in hurried 
accents to tell them what it was. " I am quite safe," he said, " and 
without any injury. But had it not been for the deluge of rain, 
which I thought so great a misfortune when I set out on my 
journey, I never would have reached home alive." He then related 
to them his adventure in the wood, and his narrow escape from 
death. He ended with these words : — " How foolish it was of me 
to complain of the weather that God sent, and how good it was of 
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Him to send down such a heavy rainfall, which was most certainly 
the cause of my being preserved from death. Let this be a lesson 
for you, my dearest children," he continued, speaking to his little 
ones, who through joy at his escape had thrown their arms round 
him. ** Whenever you say that petition of the Lord's Prayer, 
* Thy will be done,' think of this. If there had been no rain to-day, 
the powder would not have been wet, and you would not now 
have a father to speak to you again, or to cling to as you are now 
doing." — Catichisme en Exemples. 

346. " Thanks be to God." — A young man was on his way 
to the ship that was to carry him over from France to England. 
From his earliest childhood his parents had taught him to submit 
in everything to God's holy will, and to see, in everything that 
happened, the work of God. The ship was on the point of leaving 
her moorings, and the young man began to run that he might 
reach it in time. But as he kept his eyes fixed on the ship, he did 
not see a block of wood that lay upon the street. He stumbled 
over it in his great haste and fell to the ground. A heavy box 
which he carried on his shoulder fell upon his leg and broke it in 
two. His first words were as usual, " This is for my greater good : 
thanks be to God." The people who saw the accident, and who 
ran to lift him up, were astonished to hear him say these words. 
One of them said to him, " How can this accident, which has 
hindered you from going on your journey, be for your greater 
good ?" "I cannot tell you," he replied, "but God knows; and 
although I may never know why He has hindered me from this 
journey, which I thought so necessary and important, He certainly 
willed it, and that is enough for me. May His blessed will be done." 
In the meantime the ship sailed without him and he was carried 
home. During that night a terrific gale, so common on the coast, 
sprang up, and the next day many shipwrecks were reported. 
Amongst the vessels lost was the one in which the young man was 
to have sailed to England. The people saw in this event how wise 
are the ways of God's Providence, and how happy are those who 
submit in all things to His blessed will. — Hautriivc. 

347. Watering a Stick. — There came once to one of the monas- 
teries of Egypt a young man anxious to devote himself to God's 
service, and ready to obey superiors in everything. The abbot 
thereupon stuck in the ground a withered branch of a tree, which 
he chanced to have in his hand, and ordered the young man to go 
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and fetch water from the Nile, two miles distant, and water the 
twig till it should strike roots and put forth leaves. He bowed 
and set about the task imposed on him, and for two years went 
regularly backwards and forwards to the river, with a heavy load 
of water, often panting under the charge like a beast of burden. 
As this act was done out of pure love for God, in the person of 
superiors, it was real obedience and pleasing to God, who deigned 
to manifest, by a signal miracle, how acceptable it was in His sight ; 
for, during the third year, the branch struck root and began to put 
forth leaves, to the admiration of all beholders, an unmistakable 
proof that there is no work, however simple or frivolous it may 
seem, which, if done from obedience, does not become supernatural 
and meritorious before God. — Sulp. Severus. 

348. The Bishop and the Dying Man. — Many years ago, in 
times of persecution, a Catholic bishop, while travelling in the 
Highlands of Scotland, for the purpose of visiting the scattered 
members of his flock, was benighted one dark and stormy night in 
the midst of a lonely and desolate tract of country. After wandering 
about for some time in the greatest uncertainty, he was guided at 
length by the glimmering of a light to a lonely cabin, at the door 
of which he knocked, and begged for a night's lodging. The 
woman of the house received him with frank hospitality, bade him 
welcome to the warm fireside, and apologized for not being able to 
offer him a bed. " The only one that we have," said she, " is now 
occupied by my husband, who is lying at the point of death." " I 
am truly sorry to hear of your affliction," said the bishop, " but I 
trust he is well prepared for so great a change." " Alas," said the 
woman, wiping her eyes, " he will not be persuaded that his end is 
so near. Though he is above eighty, and though the doctor says 
that his hours are numbered, yet he persists in saying that his 
time is not yet come." " Will you allow me to speak to him ?" 
said the bishop ; " perhaps the opinion of a stranger may have 
greater weight, and he may be persuaded to prepare for his approach- 
ing departure." " Willingly," said the woman ; and with that 
she led the way into the inner room. Having approached the 
bedside, the bishop saw that there was little time to be lost ; every- 
thing betokened the near approach of death. This he did not con- 
ceal from the old man, and he exhorted him to make good use of 
the few hours which remained to him upon earth ; but his words 
seemed to produce but little impression. " Sir," said the old man, 
" I know that my age is great. I know that my strength is almost 
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gone ; but, for all that, I know that my time is not yet come." 
"My dear friend," said the bishop, " do not deceive yourself. Why 
should death not come to you as well as to the rest of men ?" " I 
will tell you, then, sir," said the old man, raising himself up in 
bed. " Why should I fear now what man can do to me ? I am 
a Catholic. I have remained faithful to my God, in spite of every 
danger and every difficulty, though in this wild place I have not 
seen a priest but twice in thirty years. But every day during these 
thirty years I have prayed to God that I might not die without 
the consolations of religion. He will not refuse this prayer — I 
know He will not ; and when I have a Catholic priest at my bedside 
to give me the last Sacraments, then I shall believe I am going to 
die, but not till then." " My son," said the bishop, " prepare 
yourself for death ; I am a Catholic priest." The holy rites were 
administered ; the faithful soul slept in peace ; and the good bishop 
went on his way, rejoicing and praising God for His wonderful works 
towards the children of men. — The I-ittle Flower Garden. 

349. Hermann, the Tailor. — There lived in a village in Germany 
a tailor, whose name was Hermann. For twenty years this good 
man supported his family by working at his trade, and during all 
that time they never knew what want was. He had also, by his 
good example and by watchful care, taught his children to serve 
God in this world, that they might be happy with Him for ever 
in the next. But, in th<r year 1770 a great famine broke out all 
over the country, and the good Hermann often passed three or 
four days without any work. Very soon he had to sell even the 
furniture of the house to buy bread for his little ones. At last even 
this failed him, and one morning he rose from his bed without 
knowing where he was to rind a morsel of food for his famishing 
children. He was surrounded by them crying out to him for bread, 
and holding out their little hands to him. " O father, we are so 
hungry," they cried, "give us something to eat." These words 
pierced his very heart. To console them he said : " I have nothing 
just now to give you, my dear children, but try and have a little 
patience till mid-day, and then we shall have enough to eat." 
"But where will it come from ?" they all cried out. He pointed 
with his finger towards Heaven; and then, rising up, he left them 
that they might not see his tears. He went into the next room, 
and, falling down on his knees, prayed to God in these words : " O 
my God, shall I have the grief to see my little ones die of hunger 
before my eyes ? Thou, who givest food to the birds of the air, 
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come and help us, for now is the time." As he was ending this 
prayer, one of the children came running to tell him that there was 
someone at the door who wanted to speak to him. It was a lady 
who came to ask if he could make some clothing for her three 
children, who were to assist at a marriage in a few days. To induce 
him to do the work more quickly, she brought him a little present, 
which she said would likely be acceptable in these hard times. 
Saying these words, she took from a basket she was carrying in her 
hand, a loaf of bread, some fresh meat, a little bag of flour, and 
other kinds of food. Hermann then told the lady of the sad state 
to which they had been reduced by the famine, and how he had 
that very hour promised his children food, without knowing whence 
it was to come. The lady was moved to tears at his story and his 
pious confidence in God. Before going away, she told him that as 
long as the famine lasted she herself would provide for him and 
his family. Who can describe the joy of that happy family and 
their gratitude to God for His Fatherly assistance. They sat down 
to table, and after begging the blessing of God, they partook with 
joy of the food which He had sent them. — Christian Perfection. 

350. The Thundering Legion. — Marcus Aurelius, the Roman 
Emperor, was engaged in a disastrous war. His army had been 
hemmed in by the enemy within a narrow defile, and was, more- 
over, on the point of perishing for the want of water. Among 
his troops, however, were a large number of Christian soldiers, 
who, seeing the danger which threatened them, had recourse for 
help to the God of Heaven. Kneeling on the ground, they poured 
out earnest entreaties to God to rescue the army and their Emperor 
from destruction, by sending them a supply of water and enabling 
them to escape from their dangerous position. The enemy, and 
even their fellow-soldiers, stood amazed at this unexpected sight, 
but they were far more astonished at the speedy answer which God 
gave to their prayers. They had not been long on their knees 
when suddenly the sky became dark, the wind howled through the 
forests, vivid flashes of lightning shot across the heavens, and 
torrents of rain began to descend. The Roman soldiers first 
received the refreshing drops in their mouths, being ready to die 
with thirst ; they then caught them in their helmets ; but while 
they were so engaged, the enemy, wishing to overpower them in 
the storm, began the attack. The violence of the tempest was now 
turned upon the forces of the enemy. Blinded with wind and rain, 
they were unable to follow up the attack, and soon fled in disorder, 
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The Romans, refreshed and strengthened, pursued them with great 
vigour, and gained a complete and decisive victory. The pagan 
Emperor justly attributed this victory to the prayers of his Christian 
soldiers, and they were from that time known by the name of the 
Thundering Legion. — Butler. 

351. S. Nicephorus and Sapricius. — Sapricius and Nicephorus 
were two Christians who dwelt in the same town during the persecu- 
tion of the Emperor Valerian. For many years they entertained 
for each other the affection of brothers, till at last an unhappy 
quarrel took place between them, and their former love was suc- 
ceeded by the most bitter hatred. After some time Nicephorus, 
ente ring into himself, conceived a great desire to be reconciled 
to Sapricius. He accordingly applied to some friends of the 
latter to procure a meeting between them, but in vain. He then 
went in person to the house of Sapricius, and, throwing himself at 
his feet, besought him to consent to a reconciliation ; but Sapricius 
refused to listen to the proposal. Meanwhile, a violent persecution 
broke out against the Church, and Sapricius, who was known to 
be a Christian, was seized and brought before the judge. Although 
cruelly tortured in many ways, he persisted in his profession of 
faith, and declared that he would rather die than sacrifice to idols. 
Upon this confession he was condemned to lose his head. Nice- 
phorus, hearing of what had passed, and that Sapricius was actually 
on the way to execution, ran from his house, and met him at the 
end of the street. There casting himself upon the ground, he 
besought him earnestly to pardon him ; but Sapricius turned 
away his head. Nicephorus, almost broken-hearted, ran to the 
place of execution by another road, and there throwing himself 
on his knees before Sapricius, cried out, " Martyr of the true God, 
pardon me, I conjure you !" but the wretched Sapricius refused to 
listen. At the same moment Sapricius, by a just judgment of 
God, was seized with a terrible fear of death, and when told to 
lay his head upon the block, cried out trembling, " Why would you 
put me to death ? I am ready to offer sacrifice." Nicephorus, 
grieved to the heart at the apostasy of the wretched Sapricius, 
and feeling himself animated with a courage which God bestowed 
upon him in reward of his charity, cried aloud that he was a Christian, 
and ready to die for his faith. The Roman judge instantly con- 
demned him to be beheaded, and thus in a moment he received the 
glorious crown of martyrdom, which Sapricius had deservedly 
lost. — Butler : Feb. 9. 
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352. The Priest and the Soldier. — About one hundred years 
ago, when the terrible Revolution broke out in France, a certain 
priest gave a beautiful example of doing good to one who hated him. 
One day he was in the Church at his prayers. Suddenly someone 
ran to tell him that the Republican soldiers were coming towards 
the Church to take him prisoner. They tried to seize him, but 
rushing out, he ran in great haste towards the river, about a mile 
distant. The two soldiers also ran after him. Without delay 
he leapt into the water, and swam safely to the other side. One 
of the soldiers attempted to follow him. The priest, seeing this, 
again began to run, and was soon out of danger. But as he stopped 
to rest a little on the top of a hill, he thought he heard cries for 
help proceeding from the direction of the river. He looked round, 
and one glance told him all. The soldier who had plunged into 
the river in pursuit was unable to swim, and was being carried 
away by the stream. In a moment the good priest retraced his 
steps, plunged once more into the river, and was soon at the side 
of the drowning man. He seized him by his hair as he was sinking 
and drew him to land. It was some time before the soldier re- 
gained consciousness ; but when at length he opened his eyes 
and saw who it was that had saved him, he was filled with amaze- 
ment. All the priest said was : " You were on the point of perishing 
while seeking to take away my life, and I have saved you from 
death. I thank God, who has given me this opportunity of doing 
good for evil." That soldier afterwards became the priest's greatest 
friend. — Chisholm. 

353. The Two Sebastians. — The blessed Sebastian Valfre, when 
a boy at school, was distinguished for his amiable manners and 
sweet and gentle disposition. One day a quarrel arose between 
two of his companions, and one of them, who was likewise called 
Sebastian, being very angry, openly declared that he would have 
his revenge for the injury he had received. The young Valfre, 
hearing of this, went to the angry boy and thus accosted him : " Did 
you say the Our Father this morning, my dear Sebastian ?" "I 
did," replied the other. " But did you say it attentively ?" con- 
tinued Valfre, in a sweet and persuasive tone. "Most certainly," 
said the other, who did not see the drift of the question. " Then," 
continued Valfre, " since you said it with attention, you must have 
observed these words, forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that trespass against us. Ah, my dear friend, let us not shut our- 
selves out from the hope of the Divine mercy by refusing to pardon 
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those who give us oSence." The angry boy was so touched by these 
simple words that he forgave his school-fellow on the spot. — 
Life of B. Sebastian Valfrl. 

354. S. John and the Nobleman. — We read in the life of S. John 
the Almoner that he had on several occasions tried in vain to recon- 
cile to each other two noblemen who had quarrelled, and lived 
in a state of mortal enmity. At length, despairing of moving 
them by his words and entreaties, he sent for the one who showed 
the greatest degree of obstinacy, inviting him to come to his house 
and assist at the mass which he was about to celebrate in his private 
oratory. The nobleman accepted the invitation, and on his arrival 
the Saint began the mass, and proceeded as far as the Pater Noster, 
which it was the custom at that time for those who assisted at the 
mass to recite along with the priest. S. John accordingly began 
it, and the nobleman said it with him ; but as soon as he reached 
the fifth petition, the Saint came to a full stop, and left the noble- 
man to finish it alone. Then, turning to him, he exhorted him 
earnestly to weigh the meaning of the words he had pronounced : 
that there, in the very presence of Jesus Christ, he had implored 
God to pardon him or not, according as he forgave or refused to 
forgive his enemy. The nobleman was so struck with this reflection, 
that he fell at the Saint's feet, promising to dismiss all thoughts of 
revenge, and to go at once and ask his enemy's forgiveness. No 
sooner was the mass over than he put his design into execution, 
and from that moment became a sincere friend to his former 
adversary. — Butler. 

355. Alipius at the Games. — S. Augustine relates the follow- 
ing of his friend Alipius, a young man of excellent qualities, but 
who met with a grievous fall. Here is how it happened : Some of 
his young friends who were studying law with him, going one day 
from dinner together, met him on the way and undertook to take 
him with them to the amphitheatre. It was one of those fatal days 
when the people were delighted by the sight of human bloodshed. 
As he had an extreme horror of such cruel exhibitions, he at first 
resisted with all his strength. But the others, using a sort of 
violence as is sometimes done among friends, drew him away in 
spite of himself, for, let Alipius say as he would, they carried him off. 
Whilst the whole amphitheatre was in the transport of these bar- 
barous pleasures, Alipius restrained his heart from taking part in 
them, and kept his eyes closed. Would to God that he had sealed 
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his ears ! For, having been struck by a great shout which some- 
thing extraordinary had raised, curiosity prevailed and, intending 
only to see what it was, he opened his eyes. It was enough to give 
his heart a deeper wound than that which one of the combatants 
had just received. Thereby it was that that heart, in which there 
was much more presumption than strength, and which was so 
much the weaker for having counted on itself instead of expecting 
all from God, found itself suddenly wounded. Cruelty glided in 
at the very moment when the blood just shed met his eyes, and, 
very far from turning them away from what was passing, he kept 
them fastened on it, allowing himself to be intoxicated by that 
barbarous and criminal pleasure. It was no longer the same man 
who had been dragged thither by force. Behold him now as fond 
of plays as the others, mingling his cries with theirs, becoming as 
warm and as much excited as any of them by what was passing. 
Finally, he left the place with such a passion for shows and games 
that he thought of nothing else, and not only was he ready to go 
back again with those who had brought him, but he was more 
infatuated than any of them, and even induced others to go. — 
Confessions. 

356. The Presumptuous Hermit. — We read in the lives of 
SS. Palemon and Pachomius that, while living together in solitude 
in the deserts of Thebais, they were one day visited by another 
hermit, who begged admittance into their cell. On entering he 
perceived a fire and, being puffed up with pride and presumption, 
said : " You see that fire ; well, if you have faith, and slowly repeat 
the Lord's Prayer, you may place yourself in the flames without 
danger." S. Palemon charitably reproved him for his criminal 
presumption, telling him that to act thus would be to tempt God, 
and that whoever did so would have no reason to hope for the 
Divine protection. The new-comer, however, rejecting the advice 
of the holy man, threw himself upon the burning coals, and, as 
Almighty God permitted in punishment of his pride, actually 
received no hurt ; whereupon, the unhappy man, more blinded 
than ever, reproached the two Saints for their want of faith. The 
next day he took his departure and returned to his cell, where he 
quickly met with the punishment of his vainglory and presump- 
tion ; for as soon as he was alone, the devil began to tempt him 
with impure imaginations, and he, who had so prided himself on 
his firmness and courageous faith, yielded shamefully to the wicked 
temptation. No sooner had he done so, than he gave way to despair, 
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and, rushing from his cell, cast himself into a blazing furnace, where 
he perished miserably. — Lives of the Fathers. 

357. The Gardener's Apples. — There was once a gardener who 
had a son whom he brought up in the fear of God. But when he 
went to school he met some companions who had been brought 
up very differently. Their conduct, and the words they uttered, 
showed that they had already grown old in evil. These com- 
panions soon made his acquaintance, and he himself began to like 
them. But his father, who knew well how to fulfil his duty, was 
watching with a careful eye the kind of children his son had chosen 
for his playmates, and he soon perceived that they were bad. 
"Come with me, my child," he one day said to him, '* I want to 
show you something." Saying these words, they both entered the 
garden together, and the father, taking a basket, placed in it seven 
apples ; six of these were the most beautiful he could find, but the 
seventh was rotten and full of worms. " These are for you, my boy ; 
you can do with them what you like." The boy took the basket 
with great delight, but when he saw the rotten apple, he asked his 
father if he might throw it away. " Why would you throw it 
away ?" asked his father. " Because it will spoil the others. " "On 
the contrary," said the father, " do you not think that the six good 
ones will cure the rottenness of the bad one and make it sound 
again ? You shall see. Let us leave them all together in the basket 
for eight days." The son did not seem to believe that this would 
be the case. But the father took the basket with the fruit and 
placed it safely under lock and key. Three days afterwards they 
went to look at it. Already three of the apples were spoiled. 
" Did I not tell you," said the boy, " that if you left that rotten 
apple among them they would soon all be spoiled ?" The father 
made no answer, but locked the door again. Five days afterwards 
they returned to the place, and when they looked they found 
that all the apples were rotten. At the sight of the spoiled fruit 
the child began to cry. " Do not weep, my child," said his father ; 
" I will give you other apples. In doing what I have done I only 
wanted to give you a lesson. Didn't I see you a few days ago 
in the company of boys who were not good ? These boys were, 
before God, rotten like the apple in the basket. By going with 
them you also would soon become like themselves, for they would 
corrupt your innocent and beautiful soul, by making you offend 
God. One bad boy is sufficient to spoil many good ones, as this 
one bad apple spoiled the six others that were near it." — Schouppe. 
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358. The Abbot and Young Monk. — A young monk one day 
went to visit a venerable abbot. As they were speaking of spiritual 
things, the monk said, " My father, there was a time when I was 
much troubled with temptations, but, thanks be to God, I am never 
troubled with them now." The abbot asked him how he had been 
able to become free from them. " I prayed to God that He would 
never permit me to be tempted again, and He has been pleased to 
hear my prayer." The abbot answered, " My son, you have done 
a very foolish thing. Go back quickly, and pray to God again to 
send you temptations, and along with them the grace to overcome 
them. If you have no temptations to fight against, you may 
easily become careless in the practice of virtue, and may fall into 
the sin of sloth." The young monk followed this advice, and con- 
tinued to lead a holy life. — Lohner. 

359. The Seven Crowns. — A certain hermit who dwelt in a 
cave had a virtuous disciple whom he was in the habit of instructing 
each evening, after which he was accustomed to dismiss him to 
bed with his blessing. One night it happened that the hermit 
fell asleep while giving his instruction, and slept so soundly that he 
did not wake till after midnight. The young man waited in vain 
for the hermit to awake, that they might make their usual evening 
prayer together, and that he might retire to rest. At length he 
grew very drowsy, and was strongly tempted to leave his master 
and go to bed, but he resisted the temptation and continued to 
watch by his side. Seven times was he tempted in the same 
manner, for his eyes were heavy, and he was very weary with watch- 
ing, but still he persevered, for he was determined that sloth 
should not prevail over him. At length his master awoke, and 
finding his disciple by his side, asked him why he had not retired 
to rest. "Because," replied the youth, "you did not dismiss 
me." " But why did you not awake me ?" said the hermit. 
" Father," replied his disciple, " I could not presume to disturb 
you." Thereupon they said their prayers, and the hermit dis- 
missed him to bed. Then falling into an ecstasy, the old man 
beheld a magnificent palace, in which was placed a throne, and 
over it seven crowns of glory. At the same time he was told 
by an angel that they were destined to reward his diligent 
disciple, who had that night merited these seven crowns by his 
generous resistance to the temptations of Satan. — Lives oj the 
Fathers. 
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360. Satan's Complaint. — S. Anthony tells us the following 
example : — One day someone knocked very loudly at the gate of 
the monastery. I myself went to see who was there. When I 
opened the gate I was very much frightened, for I saw standing 
before me a man of great stature. I asked him who he was. " I 
am Satan," he answered. " I want to know why it is that you 
Christians are always cursing me. For at the first misfortune 
that comes to you, you always say, ' Cursed be the devil !' " I 
answered, " We have great reason to curse you, for you are always 
tempting us, and laying snares to drag us into sin. " Satan answered, 
" I am often not so much to blame as you think, for people are 
often the cause of their own ruin, by seeking the occasions of sin, 
hoping that they will not fall, although they know how frail they 
are. I never could overcome them if they only used the weapons 
God has put into their hands. So they need not blame me, nor 
curse me so much, since it is entirely their own fault that they are 
lost." 

361. " Keep Away." — A boy went into a wild beast show. 
Among the wild beasts there was a great strong lion shut up in a 
cage, with iron bars in front of it. Somebody told the boy not to 
go too near the lion's cage, but to keep away lest the lion should get 
hold of him. The boy took no notice of what was said to him. 
He went close up to the lion's cage. When the lion saw the boy 
standing close to the cage, he put his great paw through the 
bars. He took hold of the boy's arm, and tore it away from his 
body. The boy screamed out frightfully. But it was too late, his 
arm was gone ! — Why did the boy lose his arm ? Because he did 
not keep away from the lion. Why do people commit sin and lose 
their souls ? Because they do not keep away from temptation. 
Therefore do you keep away from temptation, from bad company, 
bad books, and dangerous places. — Furniss. 

362. The Nest of Vipers. — A countryman was one day walking 
through a wood. On the side of the path he suddenly beheld a 
nest full of vipers. As soon as he saw them he started back with 
fear ; but at length he took courage and went to look at the nest. 
He found in it seven of them, all quite young. When he saw 
that they were so young, he took up the nest and carried it home 
with him. For several weeks he fed them with bread and milk, 
and showed them to all those who came to see him. About three 
weeks from the time he had brought them home, one of those who 
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came to see them said to him, " My friend, I advise you to kill 
these vipers at once, while they are young, for if you continue to 
keep them, and feed them as you are now doing, depend upon it, 
they will one day attack you with their poisonous fangs and kill 
you." " Oh, do not be afraid," he replied ; " they are quite young 
yet, and can do me no harm. I will take very great care that when 
they begin to grow dangerous I will soon get rid of them." " I 
would advise you to kill them at once," said the other, " otherwise 
you may one day find to your cost that they have taken you by 
surprise." This advice was not attended to. The visitor went 
away, and the man still kept the vipers. Not many days afterwards 
the same visitor returned. What was his surprise to see his poor 
friend suffering dreadful torture ! The vipers had attacked him, 
as he had forewarned. His friend went at once to get assistance, 
but it was too late. The poison had entered his blood, and the 
wretched man soon afterwards expired. — Mrs. Herbert. 

363. The Father's Promise. — Annie Young lived in the country. 
The school which she went to was more than a mile from her home, 
and as the roads were bad, it was too far for her to walk in the 
winter season. So her father always sent her to school in the 
morning in a sleigh or carriage, and brought her home at night 
in the same way. One afternoon he stopped at the schoolhouse, 
and told Annie that he was going along the road several miles, and 
might not return till after school was out. " But wait for me till I 
come," he said ; " I will be here before dark." As the other children 
went home, they begged Annie to go with them, but she, nothing 
daunted by the loneliness, resisted all their entreaties, and though 
the time seemed long, and her father delayed coming, she still 
waited, trusting to the promise he had made. It was nearly dark 
when Mr. Young drove up to the door. He had driven fast to get 
there. He had been kept longer than he expected, and had left 
his business unfinished in order to keep his promise and get back 
to his child before dark. " Were you not afraid I would not come, 
Annie ?" he asked as he wrapped her up in a warm rug. " No, 
father," was the child's answer ; " you said you would come, and I 
knew you would." How beautiful this is ! If we could have the 
same trust in Our Heavenly Father, in the dangers of this life, as 
Annie Young had in her earthly father, how happy we should be. 
And yet her father had not the one-hundredth part of the love your 
Father in Heaven has for you I — Gilmour. 
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364. Louis and his Mother. — In the year 1815, there died in the 
city of Amiens a young boy fourteen years old. His good mother 
had taught him from the very beginning of his life to hate sin above 
all other evils. One day, when he was quite a child, he was playing 
near the fire in his( mother's room. The fire was burning brightly, 
and gave out a great heat. The boy kept his eyes fixed on it for a 
few moments as if thinking of something, and then said : " Mother, 
you have often told me about the fire of hell, in which God punishes 
those who do wrong ; what an awful misfortune it would be for me 
if I were one day to fall into that everlasting fire." " Do not be 
afraid, my child," replied the mother ; " hell is only for those who 
fall into mortal sin ; if you keep away from mortal sin you need 
have no fear of ever being sent there." Louis never forgot those 
words of his mother ; and whenever temptation came, he at once 
put it away by thinking on the terrible punishment of sin ; and thus 
he persevered in his innocence and died a Saint. — Schouppe. 

365. The Heroic Mother. — Marie Leckzinska, spouse of 
Louis XV. of France, had a son whom she trained up in the fear of 
God from his infancy. When he grew up to be a young man, he 
had to leave his mother's home and live for a time among strangers. 
During his absence, word was brought to his mother that he had 
to spend part of his time among those who would take a pleasure 
in corrupting his young heart. As soon as she was informed of 
this, she threw herself on her knees at the foot of a crucifix, and 
recommended her beloved child to the protection of his Heavenly 
Father. " O my God," she prayed, " take my darling boy to Thy- 
self, rather than permit him to offend Thee by sin, or to lose the 
treasure of his innocence." God heard the prayer of that good 
mother, and delivered him from the evil that threatened him. 
When he returned home, the first question his mother asked him 
was if he had much to endure from the companions he had to 
mingle with. "Yes, my mother," he replied, " great indeed were 
the dangers they put around me to ruin me ; but thanks be to God, 
and to your prayers, I have still kept my soul pure and stainless." 
Not long after this time, the young prince became suddenly very 
ill, and died in sentiments of great piety. On the evening of the 
day of his death, his mother sent for her other children, and, with 
tears in her eyes, said to them : " Your brother is dead ; it is I, your 
mother, who asked God to take him to Himself. Some time ago I 
heard that he was in danger of committing sin. I went on my 
knees and prayed fervently to God to take him out of this world 
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rather than permit him to lose his innocence. God has heard me, 
and I thank Him for His goodness to me. Still I weep for him, foi 
I loved him as dearly as any mother could love her child. " — Fliche. 

366. The Double Vision. — S. Francis of Assisi went one day 
into the mountains of Alverno to spend some time in solitude, and 
to meditate on the eternal truths of the next life. As he was making 
this meditation, the rocks and the trees around him disappeared 
from his sight, and he saw the Heavens above him suddenly open. 
There he saw God seated on His throne, surrounded by an in- 
numerable multitude of holy Angels and Saints. " O my God," 
cried out S. Francis, " I see Heaven ! Oh ! how magnificent is the 
beauty of Thy house, O Lord ! Indeed it is but a small sacrifice to 
give up all the goods of this world to secure for ourselves such a 
glorious dwelling-place." While he was saying these words to 
himself, this beautiful vision suddenly disappeared, and was followed 
by another one of quite a different kind. Beneath his feet he thought 
he saw an immense abyss. It seemed to be a bottomless ocean of 
flames, in which were plunged countless multitudes of the wicked, 
who were vomiting forth cries of despair, and curses and blasphemy. 
This sight filled the Saint with fear, and he cried out : " Oh ! what 
an awful place ; this must surely be hell itself ! Oh ! if people did 
but see this awful abyss, and the torments those have to suffer who 
are in it, they would never commit sin, that they might never be 
condemned to it." This second vision also disappeared, and Francis, 
having returned to himself again, saw nothing round him but the 
rocks and the woods of Mount Alverno. I am then placed," he 
said to himself, " between Heaven and hell. This is what God 
wanted to show me by this vision. One or other of these muat moot 
certainly be my dwelling-place for ever. O my God, grant me grace, 
vrhile there is yet time, to secure Heaven, and deliver me from the 
greatest of all evils — the loss of Thee in hell." — His Life : Oct. 4. 

367. Angels on the Roof. — One day S. Antoninus, Archbishop 
of Florence, was passing through the streets of that city. As he 
was going past a certain cottage, which had every mark of the 
greatest poverty, he saw a number of angels on the roof. They 
seemed to be watching over the people who dwelt within it. Filled 
with astonishment at this beautiful vision, he entered the cottage to 
see who the people were that dwelt there, and he found a widow 
with her three daughters. They were extremely poor, and were 
occupied, as he entered, in trying to gain for themselves, by their 
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united labour, enough food to keep them from dying of hunger; 
The compassionate heart of the bishop was moved at their sad con- 
dition. He saw also their great piety, and their entire resignation 
to the holy will of God. He knew also that God must be in an 
especial manner pleased with them, since He had sent His angels 
to watch over them. " My dear children," he said to them, " I see 
that you are in great need of assistance, and I beg of you to accept 
of what I now offer you." Saying these words, he opened his purse, 
and gave them enough to supply all their present wants. He 
promised also to give them as much as would keep them in comfort 
all the rest of their lives, since they were so deserving of it. The 
family thanked their generous benefactor with tears in their eyes 
for having come to their assistance in their great need ; and the 
bishop went home glad in heart at having been the means of 
delivering so deserving a family from the evils of poverty. — 
Gaume. 

368. S. Rosalia at Palermo. — S. Rosalia has always protected 
in a special manner the town of Palermo, where her relics are pre 
served. In 1629 her prayers obtained the cessation of an epidemic, 
and on July 13th, 1837, Palermo obtained in like manner the cessa- 
tion of the cholera, so that from that day forward there were no 
further deaths, though, just before, the deaths numbered hundreds 
daily. — L'Univers. 

369. S. Pius and the Battle of Lepanto. — Selim II., Emperor 
of Turkey, filled with conceit at the success of his armies, began to 
meditate nothing less than the conquest of Europe. Pius V., 
who occupied the See of Peter, alarmed at the danger, formed 
a league against him, and at length the two fleets of the Mussul- 
mans and the Christians met near Lepanto. Battle was given 
and raged furiously for some twelve hours, at the end of which the 
Christians gained a victory, such as has scarcely been equalled in 
history for the courage and resistance shown on both sides. From 
the beginning of the expedition, Pius had ordered public prayers 
and fasting : like another Moses, he raised his hands to Heaven, to 
draw down God's blessing on the Christian arms. It was the 7th of 
October, 1571, and the Pope was at work with the Cardinals, when 
suddenly rising and going to the window, he looked at the Heavens 
and said : " We must no longer talk of business ; what we have now 
to do is to thank God for the brilliant victory He has just granted 
to the Christians." In honour of this, he instituted the feast of the 
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Rosary of the Blessed Virgin, whose help he had fervently implored, 
and inserted in her Litany the invocation " Help of Christians, pray 
for us." — His Life : May 5. 

370. S. Genesius Saves the Pilgrims. — S. Hilary of Aries 
relates a miracle of which he was witness : As the people were cele- 
brating the feast of S. Genesius of Aries, the concourse of people 
was very great, and, crossing a bridge to go to honour the place of 
his martyrdom, the arches gave way and numbers were thrown into 
the river below, which was both rapid and deep. The Bishop of 
Aries at once had recourse to the Saint, and prayed with such 
fervour and effect that all those who had been thrown into the 
waters and exposed to such imminent danger were brought safely 
to land, without experiencing even the least harm either in them- 
selves or their garments. — Bollandists : Aug. 26. 

371. S. Asterius. — S. Asterius, in his sermon on the holy martyrs, 
thus speaks of the invocation of the Saints, and their great 
influence with God : " We keep, through every age, their bodies 
decently enshrined, as most precious pledges — vesseb of benediction, 
the organs of their blessed souls, the tabernacles of their holy minds. 
We put ourselves under their protection. The people flock in 
crowds from all quarters, and keep great festivals to honour their 
tombs. All who labour under the heavy load of affliction fly to 
them for refuge. We employ them as intercessors in our prayers 
and suffrages. In this refuge the hardships of poverty are eased, 
diseases cured, and threats of princes appeased. A parent taking 
a sick child in his arms, unmindful of physicians, runs to some one 
of the martyrs, offering by him his prayers to the Lord, and address- 
ing him whom he employs as his mediator in such words as these : 
' You, who have suffered for Christ, intercede for one who suffers 
by sickness. By that great power and confidence you have, offer a 
prayer in behalf of fellow-servants. You formerly prayed to martyrs 
before you were yourself a martyr. You then obtained your request 
by asking ; now, as you are possessed of what you asked, in your 
turn assist me." If another is going to be married, he begins his 
undertaking by soliciting the prayers of the martyrs. Who, putting 
to sea, weighs anchor before he has invoked the Lord of the sea, 
'by the martyrs'?" And again, he describes the magnificence 
with which their festivals were celebrated over the world. " We 
lay the bodies in rich shrines and sepulchres," he says, " and erect 
stately tabernacles for their repose, that we may be stirred up to 
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an emulation of their honours. Nor is our devotion to them without 
its recompense, for we enjoy their patronage with God." — Butler. 

372. S. Jerome. — When S. Jerome, one of the greatest lights of 
the Church, had lost by death his pious pupil Paula, he addressed 
to her this prayer, convinced that she was already in the possession 
of the glory of the Saints : " O holy Paula ! my faithful pupil, assist 
by your prayers your old preceptor. Your faith and your piety 
have already united you to your celestial spouse, Jesus. And 
because you are now so near Him, you can easily obtain what you 
ask for me." — His Life : Sept. 30. 



THE HAIL MARY 



373. Efficacy of the Hail Mary. — In the year 1604 there 
were in the city of Flanders two young students who, instead of 
attending to the acquisition of learning, sought only the indulgence 
of the appetite and the gratification of their unchaste passions. 
One night they went to a house of ill-fame ; after some time, one pf 
them, called Richard, returned home, and the other remained. 
After having reached his house, Richard, while undressing to go to 
bed, remembered that he had not said the Hail Marys which he 
was accustomed to recite every day in honour of the Blessed Virgin. 
Being oppressed with sleep, he felt a great repugnance to say them ; 
however, he did violence to himself and recited the usual Hail 
Marys, without devotion, and half asleep. He went to bed, and 
during his sleep, he saw before him his companion, presenting a 
deformed and hideous appearance. " Who are you ?" said Richard. 
"Do you not know me?" replied the other. "How," rejoined 
Richard, " have you undergone such a change ? You look like a 
demon." "Ah! unhappy me," exclaimed the other, "I am 
damned. In leaving that infamous house I was strangled. My 
body lies in the street, and my soul is in hell. Know that the same 
chastisement awaited you, but the Blessed Virgin, on account of 
your little devotion of reciting the Hail Marys, has saved you from 
it." Richard, shedding a torrent of tears, fell prostrate on the 
ground, to thank Mary, his deliverer, and resolved on a change of 
life for the future. — S. Alphonsns. 

374. S. Alphonsus and the PIail Mary. — S. Alphonsus called 
the Hail Mary the delicious word of the Saints. He never ex- 
perienced pleasure equal to that he felt when saying this prayer ; 
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and in reciting it at the beginning of the Office, he often shed sweet 
tears of joy, and in his sermons constantly spoke of its power to 
his audience. — Catichisme en Exemples. 

375. Vision of S. Frances. — S. Frances was favoured by 
Almighty God with the visible presence of her angel guardian and 
with the sight of the evil spirits. She assured her confessor that, 
when the holy name was pronounced with respect, she saw not 
only her guardian angel, but also the devils, make a genuflection, 
with this difference, however, that the former did it in love, while 
the latter did it by constraint. — Her Life : Mar. g. 

376. S. Edmund and the Hail Mary. — S. Edmund, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, had been brought up with a great devotion 
to the Most Holy Virgin. When sending him to Paris to make his 
studies, his mother recommended him never to let a day pass 
without having recourse to his Divine protectress. That virtuous 
mother often wrote to him to avoid bad company, and to frequent 
the Sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist ; often, too, she sent 
him instruments of penance, to repress, she said, the bad inclina- 
tions that might injure his virtue. The holy young man, docile to 
the counsels of his mother, always showed himself most zealous for 
the glory of Mary. He went several times a day to prostrate himself 
before one of her statues ; and to mark his engagement in the service 
of the Queen of Angels, he placed on the finger of one oilier statues 
a ring, on which he had caused to be engraved the whole of the 
Angelical Salutation. You shall see how agreeable that devotion, 
so sincere, and so persevering, was to the Blessed Virgin. After 
the death of the blessed Edmund, it was remarked that the same 
prayer was engraved on his episcopal ring, to which that prayer 
communicated a virtue so efficacious and miraculous, that it 
was subsequently used to operate a great number of cures. If 
we do not engrave the words of the Hail Mary on a ring, let 
us engrave them on our hearts, and that will be still better. — Noel. 

377. S. Teresa's Devotion. — S. Teresa was blessed with a good 
and virtuous mother, who taught her early to love the Blessed 
Virgin. She was not quite twelve years old when her mother died, 
and Teresa was almost inconsolable at her loss. In the midst of 
her affliction she threw herself before an image of Our Lady, and 
begged her, with many tears, now that her earthly mother was 
taken from her, to be a Mother to her in her stead. This act, 
performed in all the fervour and simplicity of childhood, drew 
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upon the youngTeresa the special love and protection of Mary ; and the 
Saint assures us that she never recommended herself to her Heavenly 
Mother without experiencing help and relief. — Her Life : Oct. 15. 

378. " Mary, Help Me I" — A young man, who had many times 
fallen into grievous mortal sin, went to confession to a certain 
priest. The good priest was greatly affected on learning that he 
had fallen so often. But to encourage him he said : " My child, I will 
tell you an easy means of overcoming the temptations to which 
you have so often yielded ; if you do what I tell you, you will never 
fall again." '* O my father," he replied, "tell me what it is, for 
with my whole heart do I desire to overcome these evil habits." 
" Place yourself entirely under the protection of the Blessed Virgin," 
said the priest, " say a Hail Mary every morning and evening in 
honour of her immaculate purity, and whenever you are tempted 
to do evil, say to her at once, ' O Mary, help me, for I am thine.' " 
The young man followed this advice, and in a short time was 
entirely delivered from his evil habits. — Chisholm. 

379. S. Mary of Egypt. — S. Mary of Egypt, that great model 
of penitence, led in her youth an abandoned life in the city of 
Alexandria, in Egypt. Walking one day on the sea-shore she 
perceived a vessel on the point of setting out to the Holy Land with 
a number of pilgrims who were going to Jerusalem to celebrate the 
Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. Mary embarked along 
with them, not for the purposes of devotion, but to obtain a 
better opportunity of following her wicked life among so vast a 
concourse. Having arrived at Jerusalem, she repaired to the Church 
along with the rest of the Faithful who were eager to venerate 
the remains of the Sacred Cross ; but on attempting to enter, 
she was held back by a mysterious and invisible power. This was 
repeated each time that she renewed the attempt. While others 
entered with ease, an irresistible force drove her back to the Church 
porch. Filled with terror and amazement at this extraordinary 
occurrence, she began to consider within herself whether it might 
not be a just punishment for her wicked life, which rendered her 
unworthy to approach within sight of the sacred relics. Then, 
bathed in tears, she beat her breast and bewailed her wretched 
condition, until at length, perceiving above her head the image of 
our Blessed Lady, she threw herself on the ground, and earnestly 
besought the Mother of God, the Refuge of Sinners, to intercede 
with her Divine Son that she might be permitted to venerate, with 
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the rest of the Faithful, the sacred wood on which He died for the 
sins of men. At the same time, she promised that if this favour 
were granted her, she would forthwith abandon her wicked life, 
and do penance, to the best of her power, for her past sins. Having 
finished her prayer, she again attempted to enter, and this time 
she experienced no hindrance. When she had performed her 
devotions, she returned to the image of Mary to thank her for the 
powerful protection, and beg her direction for her future life. That 
same night, warned by a mysterious voice, she set out on foot to 
the river Jordan, and having received the Sacraments in a little 
Church upon its banks, crossed the river and entered the savage 
deserts beyond it. For seven -and -forty years she continued here 
in practice of the most severe penance, living on the roots of the 
earth., and suffering the greatest extremities of cold and heat. 
A year before her death she was discovered in this solitude by the 
holy priest Zosimus, a monk in the neighbouring monastery, whom 
God sent to administer to her the Holy Sacraments before her 
death, and to whom she related her wonderful and edifying story. 
— Her Life : Apr. g. 

380. S. Francis de Sales. — S. Francis de Sales, as we read in 
his life, experienced the efficacy of the prayer : " Remember, O 
most pious Virgin." At the age of seventeen he was in Paris, 
pursuing his studies, and entirely consecrated to the exercises of 
devotion and to the Divine love, which filled his soul with the sweet 
delights of paradise. To try his fidelity and to unite him more 
closely to His love, the Lord permitted the devil to represent to him 
that he was doomed to perdition, and that therefore all his good 
works were lost. His fears and desolation became so great that he 
lost his appetite, his sleep, the joy of his soul, and became an object 
of compassion to all who beheld him. During this frightful tempest, 
the Saint could conceive no thought, could utter no words, but 
those of diffidence and sorrow. "Then," he would say, "shall I 
be deprived of the grace of God, who has hitherto shown Himself 
so amiable and so sweet to me ?" The temptation lasted a month ; 
but at length the Lord was pleased to deliver him from it by means 
of the Most Holy Mary, the comfort of the afflicted, under whose 
protection the Saint had already made a vow of chastity, and in 
whom, after God, he used to say, he had placed all his hopes. 
During the temptation, he one evening entered a Church, in which 
he saw hanging on the wall a tablet, on which he read the following 
prayer of S. Bernard : " Remember, O most pious Virgin, that it 
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has never been heard that anyone who had recourse to Thy pro- 
tection was abandoned." Prostrate before the altar of the Divine 
Mother, he recited this prayer with tender affection — he renewed 
his vow of chastity — promised every day to recite the Rosary, and 
then added : " My Mother, if I shall not be permitted to love my 
Lord in the next world, at least obtain for me the grace to love Him 
in this life." But scarcely was his prayer finished, when his most 
sweet Mother delivered him from the temptation. He instantly 
recovered his inward peace, and with it bodily health, and he after- 
wards continued to live most devoted to Mary, whose praises and 
favours he never ceased during his whole life to proclaim in his 
sermons and writings. — His Life : Jan. 29. 

381. S. Bridget's Revelation. — S. Bridget had a son who 
followed the. profession of a soldier and died in the wars. Having 
news of his death, she was much concerned for the salvation of her 
son, dying under such dangerous circumstances. As she was often 
favoured by God with revelations, of which she has composed a 
book, she was assured of the salvation of her son by two subsequent 
revelations. In the first, the Blessed Virgin revealed to her that she 
had assisted her son with a particular protection at the hour of 
death, having strengthened him against temptation and obtained 
all necessary graces for him to make a holy and happy end. In the 
following, she declared the cause of that singular assistance she 
gave her son, and said that it was in recompense of the great and 
sincere devotion he had testified during his life, wherein he had 
loved her with a very ardent affection and had endeavoured to 
please her in all things. — Revelations of S. Bridget. 

382. The Criminal and the Hail Mary. — A man condemned 
to death, in Germany, refused to hear speak of confession. A 
Jesuit Father employed all manner of means to convert him : 
prayers, tears, penances, exhortations — but to no effect. At length 
he said to him : " Let us say the Hail Mary together." The 
prisoner, to get rid of his visitor, consented, and no sooner had he 
done so than tears began to fall from his eyes, he made his con- 
fession, full of contrition and humility, and would only die with a 
statue of Our Lady in his hands. — Cat&chisme en Exemples. 

383. The Council of Ephesus. — To refute and condemn the 
errors of Nestorius, who denied the Divine maternity of Mary, the 
Council of Ephesus was held in the year 431. The population of 
the town and neighbourhood betook themselves to the square in 
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front of the Church where the Council was being held, and there 
they remained nearly the whole day, impatient to learn the results. 
Wheq at length, in the evening, it became known that Nestorius 
was condemned and anathematized, and that the doctrine of the 
Church formally declared Mary to be the Mother of God, the 
enthusiasm of the multitude was unbounded — they cried out aloud : 
" Mary is indeed the Mother of God ; Mary, Mother of God, pray 
for us !" It was already dark, and the men lit torches to take to 
their homes the Fathers of the Council. The whole town was 
illuminated, and signs of true faith and joy were everywhere visible, 
as proof of their love and devotion to Mary. — Tillemont. 



CHARITY 



384. The Robe of S. Aphraates. — S. Aphraates was born in 
Persia, but he became a solitary in the neighbourhood of Edessa, 
in Turkey in Asia. Anthemus, one of the most distinguished men 
of that period, being ambassador in the kingdom of Persia, thought 
to please the Saint by bringing him a robe from that country. He 
came to see him, and presenting him the robe said : " Father, 
people always love what comes from their own country ; here is a 
robe that was made in your country, and I thought I would give 
you the pleasure by bringing it to you." S. Aphraates took it, laid 
it aside and spoke of something else. After some time, he said to 
Anthemus : " My lord, there is one thing that gives me a great 
deal of trouble." " What is it, father ?" " I have an old servant 
who has served me some sixteen years, and to whom I am much 
attached ; now there is another who urges me to take him in place 
of the other, under pretence that he is from my own country. It 
seems to me that it is too hard to dismiss the one without any fault 
on his part, but merely to take the other." " You are very right, 
father ; why, indeed, should you discard him who has long served 
you faithfully, to take another whom you do not know, simply 
because he is from your own country ?" " That is all I wanted, my 
lord ; take away, then, the robe you have given me, for I have one 
that has served me sixteen years and is still good, so I cannot 
leave it off to put on another." Anthemus admired this witty 
answer, and confessed that he had nothing to say. This story is 
very much to our purpose ; God has loved us the first, and He has 
never done us anything but good ; why, then, should we quit His 
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service and depart from Him to attach ourselves to creatures who 
are only able to do us harm ? — Marin. 

385. S. Martin's Cloak. — S. Martin, Bishop of Tours, before 
being a Christian had been a soldier ; but desiring to be baptized, 
he had himself enrolled in the number of the catechumens, and 
applied himself to practise as well as he could the virtues of the 
Christians. It is particularly remarked of him that he assisted all 
in his power those whom he saw in need. One day, in the depth 
of winter, when there only remained to him his arms and military 
uniform, to which belonged a sort of simple cloak, he met at the 
gate of Amiens a poor man, half naked and abandoned by everyone. 
S. Martin believed that Providence had left to him the care of this 
poor man, on whom no one had compassion. With his sword he 
cut his cloak in two, and gave the half to the miserable beggar, 
covering himself with the other half as best he could. This good 
action appeared so pleasing to Heaven, that, the following night, 
the charitable soldier had the consolation of seeing, in a dream, 
Jesus Christ Himself clothed in the half cloak with which he had 
covered the poor man. He heard that Divine Saviour saying 
plainly to a multitude of angels who surrounded Him : It was 
Martin, who is yet but a catechumen, that covered Me with this cloak. 
This vision caused him inexpressible joy, and his sole desire thence- 
forward was to receive baptism without delay. — Sulpicius Severus. 

386. The Traveller. — A traveller advances towards a mag- 
nificent city, in which not only his beloved family but also an im- 
mense fortune awaits him. Between him and the desired city there 
lies an unfathomable abyss. Thick darkness overspreads his way, 
and he has neither guide nor lantern. Across the abyss there is 
only one narrow, unsteady plank. The unfortunate man is accus- 
tomed to make false steps, as past experience has sadly shown. 
Tell me, now, if a charitable guide came forward to take this traveller 
by the hand, if he erected on each side of the dangerous plank a 
strong barrier, if he suspended around the place a number of lamps, 
so that it would be impossible for anyone to go astray, or fall into 
the abyss unless by deliberately leaping over the parapet : would 
you regard these fences as impediments, these lamps as insults, so 
many cares as wrongs done the traveller, or would they not be so 
many benefits conferred on him ? Would this guide deserve the 
name of tyrant, or would he not rather be a true friend ? — The 
application is easy : The traveller, subject to many falls, is man on 
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earth. The blessed city, where glory and family await him, is 
Heaven. The dark abyss is Hell, and the narrow trembling plank 
is Life. The kindly guide is God, and the lamps and barriers His 
Commandments. — Gaume. 

387. The Stream and its Banks. — The Decalogue is only the 
application of the great precept of the love of God and our neigh- 
bour, and may be considered as a beautiful fountain of living 
water, which the first Adam closed by sin, but which the second 
Adam reopened in the midst of the world to water it, refrash it, and 
make it bring forth fruits of grace and salvation. The positive 
precepts of the Decalogue are like so many different streams, con- 
veying the riches of this fountain to various parts of the earth. 
The negative precepts are like banks, which hinder the passions 
from troubling these limpid waters or turning them out of their 
course. — Gaume. 



THE FIRST COMMANDMENT 

"I am the Lord thy God; thou shah not have strange gods before Me. " 



388. Heliogabalus and the Stone. — Heliogabalus became 
Emperor of Rome, a.d. 218. He came from Syria, and brought with 
him a black stone of triangular form, which he adored as his god. 
He walked to and fro, and danced before it : a temple was built to 
receive it, and all the other gods of the empire had to yield it the 
place of honour. — Roman History. 

339. Pagan Worship— In the worship of idols, offerings were 
made to the gods, of meal or flour, mixed with salt, of libations of 
honey, and incense. Not only animals but even human beings 
were offered in sacrifice, and among the Chanaanites especially, the 
children of the most noble families. It was thus the pagans served 
their gods. 

390. S. Josaphat.— S. Josaphat was the son of Abenner, king of 
the Indies. This pagan king, fearing that his son might become 
a Christian, took the most severe measures to keep him from the 
knowledge of the Christian religion. He shut him up, even in his 
earliest childhood, in a large castle, with no one but his tutor to 
live with, who was instructed to bring him up a pagan like his father 
and never, under pain of death, to speak to him of the Christian 
faith. The tutor obeyed his orders to the letter, and for many years 
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the young prince never saw but the castle in which he dwelt, and 
the fields which surrounded it. One day, however, when he bad 
already reached the age of manhood, his father at length yielded to 
his oft-repeated request, that he might be allowed to go forth into 
the great world to visit it. He had not gone far, when he met a 
poor man bent nearly to the ground through old age. Josaphat was 
astonished at this sight, so new to him, and he asked his tutor what 
had brought the man to that sad condition. The tutor answered 
that it was the effect of old age. " And shall we also when we are 
old, like this man. have the same infirmities ?" said the prince. 
" Yes, all men must follow in the same path that leads to old age, 
then to death." "And shall I also have to die one day ?" asked 
Josaphat. " And after my death, what shall become of me, what 
shall happen to my soul ?" " Ah ! as to that," replied the tutor, 
" it is a problem which it is impossible for anyone to understand, 
and which we must not try to discover ; it is a mystery which God 
Himself has covered with a veil." This answer did not at all 
satisfy the young prince, and only made him the more desirous of 
discovering that which his tutor wanted to conceal from him. All 
his thoughts from that moment were fixed on death, and the state 
after death. He felt that God, who had created him, could not leave 
him without letting him know what was to happen to him after 
this life was over. So he besought God in fervent prayer to make 
him know the truth. God heard his prayer, and in a wonderful 
way answered it, by sending to him a humble anchorite named 
Barlaam. That holy man came to him under the disguise of a pearl 
merchant, who, presenting himself at the castle, was admitted, that 
the prince, who was exceedingly fond of such things, might admire 
them, and perhaps purchase some of them. As the prince was 
admiring the lustre of some of the pearls, Barlaam took the oppor- 
tunity of a moment in which he was alone with him, to tell him of 
another pearl which was more beautiful and precious than any of 
those he had just seen. Josaphat wanted to see it at once. " It is 
a pearl that cannot be seen with the eyes," said the old man. " The 
pearl of which I speak is called Truth." " The truth !" exclaimed 
the young prince; " that is just what I am looking for, and what I 
wish to possess at all pi ice. I beseech you to tell me what is the 
truth." Then Barlaam spoke to him of Jesus Christ, and of the 
eternal happiness which He purchased for us by His death. This was 
for the young man the light for which he had been seeking. He 
opened his eyes to it at once, and soon afterwards, having, by the 
grace of God, found means of secretly escaping the vigilance of 
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his guard, he fled from the castle, left the kingdom of his father, 
and at length found the place in the desert where Barlaam dwelt. 
There, forgetting the crown of the earthly kingdom which was 
his inheritance, and all the worldly things that were to be his, he 
thought only of practising the holy religion of Jesus Christ, and thus 
became a Saint. He is now reigning in Heaven, and the Church 
on earth venerates him as one of her mighty intercessors before 
the throne of God. — His Life : Nov. 27. 

391. The Arab and the Soldiers. — An Arab one day said to 
some soldiers, who called themselves Christians, and professed to 
believe in the one true God : " My friends, do you really believe 
that there is a God ?" The soldiers looked at him in surprise as 
they answered : " Most certainly we believe that there is a God ; it 
would only be a fool that could deny that great truth." " And do 
you believe that that great God knows and sees all things, and that 
He will one day punish the wicked and reward the good ?" " Yes," 
they answered, "we believe that also." "I thought," continued 
the Arab, " from your manner of living, and your actions, that you 
did not believe in any of these things, for they are so very different 
from those that one would expect to see in persons who are really 
convinced that God sees them, and that there is a Heaven and a 
Hell hereafter." The soldiers went away without saying another 
word ; and some of them were so much moved by what the poor 
Arab had said, that they began from that moment to lead lives 
more becoming the religion they professed. — The Young Catholic 
Instructed. 

392. Squirius and the Religious. — The holy Bishop Fronto, 
persecuted by the Governor Squirius, was forced to leave his epis- 
copal city, with seventy monks, and retire into a desert. Being out 
of the reach of all human aid, these religious began to complain of 
having been brought to the wilderness to starve. Without being 
troubled by their complaints, the Saint put all his hope in God, and 
encouraged the monks to cast themselves on His care. That very 
night, the Lord sent an angel to Squirius, ordering him to send 
provisions to His servants in the desert, threatening him with 
punishment if he failed or delayed to obey. The Governor, in 
terror, made all inquiries as to where the religious might be, and, 
not succeeding, adopted the course of loading seventy mules with 
provisions, and let them go without guide to the place where He 
who had given the order might choose to send them. Thus did it 
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come to pass that the animals came at length to the place where 
the Bishop and his monks had settled, and there halted, as if to lay 
at their feet the provisions which Squirius had unwillingly sent to 
them. — Scaramelli. 

393. " God has Forsaken us 1" — There was once a young 
man lying dangerously ill. He was the only hope of his aged 
parents, who were very poor, and his brothers and sisters were all 
too young to work. They tried every means to make him better, 
but all in vain ; he became weaker every day, and very soon it was 
apparent to everyone that there was no longer any hope of his 
recovery. As they were lamenting over this misfortune, a neigh- 
bour happened to visit them to inquire about the sick man. " Oh, 
he is dying," they said, " there is no longer any hope ; we have 
done everything that we could to make him better, but all in 
vain ;" and they continued to weep bitterly. " Have you asked 
God to make him better ?" said the neighbour. " Oh, no," they 
answered, " God has forsaken us altogether." *' How can you say 
that God has forsaken you, since you have never asked Him to 
come to your assistance ? You believe in your hearts that God can 
help you, yet you have not asked Him to do so. Where is your 
faith and confidence ? It is not sufficient to believe that God can 
assist you, you must also, by the daily practice of your lives, act 
according to your belief. Ask God, therefore, to make your son 
well again ; most certainly He will do so, if He sees that it will be 
for his good." After these words of gentle reproof, the unhappy 
parents knelt down and prayed to God to restore their son to 
health if it were His blessed will. This they continued to do for 
several days, and at last they had the happiness to see him rise 
from his sick-bed. In a short time he was well, and able to resume 
his work. — Hautri&ve. 

394. The Workman's Grave. — A cooper, named Perrot, was 
being interred, in 1849, when a working-man who had attended the 
funeral advances to the edge of the grave and, with tears and sobs, 
thus speaks : " My friends, the worthy man whom you have just 
covered up never spoke to anyone, during his life, of a good action 
he once did. Well ! I am going to tell you all about it. Poor Perrot, 
who now rests in this grave, was, as you know, a hard-working man, 
living by his day's work, like the rest of us. One evening, going 
home from his work, he met a friend who was going with a heavy 
heart the same way. Perrot accosts him, inquires into the cause of 
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his trouble, and learns from him that next day his furniture is to be 
sold by auction, for the payment of a debt which he cannot meet. 
' Come home with me,' said Perrot ; ' I have got four hundred francs 
by me waiting for use, and it can't be put to a better one than paying 
your debt. Take it, and make no one the wiser, not even your wife 
or children.' The friend accepted the offer, and was so happy as to 
be able to pay back the loan, little by little. As for Perrot, he 
never spoke of it to anyone. I am the friend for whom Perrot did 
that, and I tell it now over his half -closed grave, hoping that you'll 
all tell the story wherever you go, so that justice may be done to 
poor Perrot's memory." — I need not tell you the impression which 
this recital made on all who heard it. Will not you, also, try to 
leave such secrets as that to be told of you ? — Noel. 

395. King David's Example. — King David, of whom the Sacred 
Scripture says that he was " a man according to God's own heart," 
fulfilled in an eminent degree the fourfold duty of the first com- 
mandment. His lively faith made him ever walk in the presence 
of God, look upon himself as the humblest of His servants, and 
deem himself happy in being able to contribute to the dignity and 
splendour of His worship. His faith taught him that it was a 
greater honour to assist, in the most humble capacity, in the solemn 
services of religion, than to be the ruler of the kingdom of Israel. 
Hope, or confidence in God, is the natural consequence of a lively 
faith. David's faith in the Divine Goodness and Power led him to 
throw himself into the arms of Providence with the most unbounded 
confidence. Behold him, in his youth, advancing to the combat 
with the mighty giant Goliath: "Thou comest against me with a 
sword, and with a spear, and with a shield, but I come to thee in the 
name of the Lord of Hosts." i Kings xvii. 45. Behold him also 
fleeing from the pursuit of Saul ; or, in his old age, again a wanderer 
in the desert, while his son Absalom usurps the throne. Never, for 
a moment, does he waver in his unbounded confidence in the Divine 
Goodness and Providence. The flames of Divine love burnt also 
brightly in the heart of David. His psalms and canticles are full 
of the sweetest expressions of praise, gratitude, and love to God. 
Tender, gentle, and compassionate to all, David showed the sin- 
cerity of his love to God by his love of his neighbour. When 
Almighty God had sent a severe scourge upon the people, in 
punishment for David's sin, the latter wept bitter tears over their 
affliction, and besought God to spare them, begging Him rather to 
turn the arm of His indignation upon himself, who was alone guilty. 
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Finally, where shall we find a man more zealous for the worship ol 
God, more faithful in prayer, more exact in the duties of religion, 
than holy David ? " O Lord," said he, " I have loved the beauty of 
Thy house, and the place where Thy glory dwelleth." Ps. xxv. 8. 
And again, " Seven times in the day I have given praise to Thee. 
I rose at midnight to give praise to Thee. I prevented the dawning 
of the day that I might meditate on Thy words." Ps. cxviii. Could 
we have a more perfect model of a life of prayer ? — Gibson. 

396. S. Eustachius, M. — In the reign of the Emperor Trajan 
there lived, at Rome, a nobleman named Eustachius, who was no 
less renowned for his birth and riches than for his courage and 
military exploits. One day while engaged in hunting, he was 
favoured with the vision of an image of our Lord crucified which 
appeared to him darting forth bright rays of light between the 
antlers of the stag that he was pursuing. At the same time he 
heard a voice saying that, if he wished for happiness, he must 
abandon the worship of idols, and seek for instruction in the truths 
of the Christian religion. Eustachius, being converted by this 
vision, was baptized with his whole family, but soon after began to 
experience the displeasure of the Roman Emperor. Stripped of 
his vast possessions and reduced to a state of extreme poverty, he 
was compelled to withdraw to a distant spot, where God tried him 
still further by the loss of his wife and children, who were separated 
from him by sudden and unforeseen disasters. In the meantime, 
the Roman Army, pressed by the enemy, bewailed the loss of their 
favourite general, and loudly clamoured for his recall. The 
Emperor at length consented, and Eustachius was sought for and 
discovered in his retreat, where he was quietly employed in the 
pursuit of husbandry. At the Emperor's command he again put 
himself at the head of the troops, and led them once more to 
victory. Eustachius was now restored to his former high position, 
and, being again united to his wife and children, whom he had 
long believed to have perished, nothing seemed wanting to complete 
his happiness. Meanwhile the victory was celebrated with great 
rejoicings, and Eustachius was ordered by the Emperor to take 
part with his troops in the idolatrous sacrifices, which were offered 
in thanksgiving to the false gods of the country. Eustachius firmly 
refused, for he well knew that he owed a higher duty to God than 
to any earthly monarch. In vain did the Emperor strive alternately 
to win him by promises or to terrify him by threats, he remained 
unshaken in his resolution, and nobly declared that he was ready 
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to die rather than sacrifice to idols. The Emperor, enraged, 
ordered him, along with his wife and children, to be thrown to the 
lions, but, as these savage beasts refused to touch them, he com- 
manded that they should be shut up in the body of a brazen bull, 
which should be placed, until it became red hot, over a glowing 
fire. The sentence was executed, and Eustachius and his family, 
singing the praises of God to their latest breath, like the three 
children in the fiery furnace, accomplished in this manner their 
glorious martyrdom. — His Life : Sept. 20. 

397. Ven. John Rigby. — Among the glorious martyrs who 
suffered for the faith during the cruel persecution of Queen Eliza- 
beth was a Lancashire gentleman of a good but reduced family, 
named John Rigby. Having been obliged in consequence of his 
own straitened circumstances to take service in a gentleman's 
household, he was unhappily prevailed upon through fear and 
human respect to frequent occasionally the Protestant Church. At 
a later period, entering into himself, he bitterly bewailed his past 
weakness, and was reconciled to God in the Sacrament of Penance. 
Some time afterwards, having occasion to present himself at the 
Old Bailey to answer for his mistress who had been summoned on 
grounds of religion, but was unable through sickness to appear, he 
was himself charged with being a Catholic, which he gladly acknow- 
ledged, and was accordingly condemned to death in virtue of a law 
lately enacted, which made it treason to be reconciled to God by 
the ministry of a Catholic priest. Upon hearing his sentence read, 
which condemned him to be hanged, cut down alive, bowelled and 
quartered, he cried out with great joy : " Thanks be to God. It is 
all but one death, and a flea-bite in comparison to that which it 
pleased my sweet Saviour Jesus to suffer for my salvation." Though 
he was repeatedly offered his life in case he would consent to go to 
the Protestant Church, he always courageously refused, saying, 
" It is not lawful, and I will not go. I desire and look for the day 
of my execution, but think myself unworthy to die for so good a 
cause." It is related in the history of his trial that upon one 
occasion the judge ordered him to be loaded with a pair of heavy 
shackles. The shack'es being brought, the holy confessor of the 
faith kisfeJ them, and signed them with the sign of the cross 
before they were riveted about his legs. After he had stood in 
them awhile the irons fell to the ground, at which he smiled, and 
bade his keeper rivet them on faster. Soon after they again fell off, 
apon which he told them to make them faster still, " for," said he 
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" I esteem them as jewels too precious to be lost." This extra- 
ordinary circumstance he looked upon as a token that his soul 
should soon be set free from the prison of the body. And so in fact 
it happened, for his execution, which had been long delayed, took 
place two days afterwards. — Challoner. 

398. Julian the Apostate. — Seduced by pagan philosophy 
and the indulgence of his passions, Julian abjured religion publicly, 
scraping his forehead with a stone, as though to efface the character 
of his Baptism, and he undertook the revival of idolatry. He 
declared persecution against the Church, and under his reign 
many martyrs sealed their faith with their blood. — Church History. 

399. Sermon of a Judge. — An English judge named Holt, a 
just and upright man, had the misfortune, during his youth, to 
form bad connections, which inspired him with a contempt for 
religion, so that he turned into derision the sanctification of Sundays 
and festivals, spending those days in the very worst company. 
Happily for him, he was withdrawn by circumstances from these 
evil courses ; by degrees he became more regular in his life, and 
failed not to recover the esteem of his fellow-townsmen. He was 
invested with the dignity of judge. One day, whilst discharging 
the duties of his office, he was forced to pass sentence of death on 
a man whom he recognized as one of his former associates. The 
sight of this criminal impressed him strongly and made him reflect 
on the danger to which he had exposed himself by leading a life 
similar to his. He could not help asking the wretch what had 
become of the other companions of their youth. " Alas !" answered 
the criminal, " there is not one of them alive, except you and myself; 
some fell under the sword of justice, others died a violent death." 
The judge, unable longer to repress his emotion, sighed deeply and 
addressed to those present a touching and most edifying discourse, 
to show them that the profanation of the Lord's Day makes man a 
wild beast, deadens the faith, and deprives him of all noble and 
generous feelings. — Schmid. 

400. The Devil's Reason. — If you get hold of a bad book, 
the Devil will be sure to put some reason into your head why you 
should read it. A person was very sorry to see that a certain bad 
book was doing so much harm. He thought he would read it, that 
he might be better able to speak against it. So he read the bad 
book. The end of it was that, instead of helping others, he ruined 
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himself. The Devil will whisper into your ear that a bad book will 
give you a knowledge of the world. — It will give you a knowledge 
of Hell and lead you there. — Furniss. 

401. S. Teresa. — S. Teresa was a Saint even in her childhood. 
See what bad books did to her. " It happened," she says, " that 
there were some novfcls and romances in our house. I began to 
read them, and I gave myself up entirely to this reading. Then I 
forgot my duties, and thought only of these novels, and I fell into 
many sins. I began to take a great pleasure in dress. I took great 
pains to appear nice and well dressed. I loved perfumes and scents, 
and suchlike vanities. So I remained many years, not knowing 
the harm there was in it. But now I know well there was great 
harm." — Her Life : Oct. 15. 

402. The Book that never Stopped. — A boy heard of a bad 
book. A wicked companion had told him of it, and said that he 
would learn a great deal by reading it. This boy happened to see 
the book offered for sale, and bought it and read it. The reading of 
this book made him a thoroughly bad boy. He no more said his 
prayers or went to chapel. He went into the most wicked company 
he could find. He went from bad to worse. He lost his faith, and 
said that he believed there was no God. He died in despair, cursing 
most frightfully the boy who had told him of the book which ruined 
him. The mischief of that bad book did not stop with his death. 
He had lent it to others to read. Many of those to whom he had 
lent it became bad themselves, and ruined others ; and where the 
evil of this one book stopped, or whether it ever stopped at all, God 
only knows ! — Furniss. 

403. The Soupers' School. — A very wonderful thing hap- 
pened in one of the central towns of Ireland. The Soupers, one 
morning, made a bargain with a poor woman that they would give 
her a blanket and that she should send her little Bridget to the 
Soupers' schools. Bridget was a very good child, and went to the 
school of the Sisters of Mercy. In the afternoon little Bridget 
came home from the convent. " Bridget," said the mother, " the 
Soupers came here this morning, and said that if I would send you 
to the Soupers' schools they would give me a blanket." "I am 
sure you sent them away, mother?" said Bridget. "No," said 
the mother, " we are very poor, so I promised that I would send 
you." " What I" answered Bridget, " do you really mean that 
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I must go to the Soupers' school and become a Protestant for a 
blanket ? The nuns told me that Jesus Christ bought my soul 
with His precious blood ; and will you let the Soupers buy it 
with a blanket ?" " No matter," said the mother, "you must be 
ready to go to the Soupers' school to-morrow at ten o'clock." The 
child turned pale as death, and sank on her knees ; she lifted up her 
little hands and eyes to Heaven, and prayed thus : " Dear Blessed 
Virgin Mary, the nuns always told me that you are my good Mother, 
and that you love me : then, for the sake of the Infant Jesus, do not 
let me go to the Soupers' school and become a Protestant ; let me 
die rather than be a Protestant." The mother sent the child to 
bed. Next morning the mother called to her to get up and be ready 
to go to the Soupers' school ; but there was no answer from the 
child : she was dead ! The Blessed Virgin had heard her prayer 
and her soul was in Heaven. — Furniss. 

404. The Despairing Sinner. — An old sinner, who had spent 
all his life in the commission of crime, having fallen dangerously 
ill, a priest, who had taken an interest in him, paid him a visit 
for the purpose of inducing him to think, even at the last hour, on 
the state of his poor soul. When the pries'- addressed him on the 
subject, the sick man made no answer. The priest represented to 
him the danger to which he was exposed, and exhorted him to 
make his confession. " Yes, yes, I will confess," said he, but still 
he deferred it. The priest, fired with holy zeal, still more earnestly 
exhorted him. " Very well, then," said the sick man, "come to- 
morrow, and I will make my confession." On the morrow the 
priest came, and, being alone with the sick man, he made the sign 
of the cross, and commenced hearing the confession. The sick 
man was for some time silent, and then, in frightful tones, he 
repeated these terrific words of Scripture : " The sinner will be filled 
with rage." And then in a moment he hid his face in the bed- 
clothes. The confessor uncovered his head, and told him there was 
no time to be lost, and that it was necessary that he should confess 
immediately. " Yes, father, I will confess," the sick man replied ; 
and then he repeated the second part of the text : " The sinner 
shall gnash his teeth, and foam with rage ;" and again he hid his 
face in the clothes. The confessor a second time uncovered his 
head, and entreated him, with tears, to think of God, and to make 
his confession. " Yes, yes, father, I shall confess, I shall confess," 
said he again, and for the third time he hid his face in the bed 
covering, and repeated at the same time : " The desire of the sinner 
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shall perish with him." The confessor, alarmed, again removed the 
covering from the head, but, alas ! the old sinner was dead ! — • 
Catechism of Rodez. 

405. The Terrible Vision. — Venerable Bede tells us that in 
his time there was a man who had once been very pious, but who 
had gradually fallen into a careless worldly life, and ended by being 
the scandal of the town in which he lived. After a time he became 
ill. People who came to visit him, and saw how dangerous his 
illness was, told him it was time to think of preparing himself for 
the great passage into eternity. " Oh ! there will be plenty of time 
for that afterwards," he said. " I am too sick and weary at present 
to think of that. I will think about it when I get better." But he 
did not get better ; every day he became worse. One day he 
seemed to see something terrible, for turning to those who were in 
the room, he cried out in a voice which froze the blood in their 
veins, " Alas ! I have deceived the world ! I have deceived myself ! 
I am lost for ever. God put me into chis world to serve Him, and 
I did not do it. I have not even one good work to offer Him. So 
I am lost ! I am lost !" " Oh ! ask God for mercy," they cried. 
" Say, ' O Jesus, have mercy on me !' " " No ! no ! it is too late ! I 
have just seen hell, and in it I saw Cain and Judas, and near them 
a place prepared for me. It is too late ! I am lost !" They tried 
again to speak words of comfort to him, and of God's mercy, but all 
in vain ; the poor man died in despair, because he would not ask 
for mercy. — Venerable Bede. 

406. Luther. — One evening, towards the end of his life, Luther 
was walking in his garden, the stars shining brightly above him. 
"See how the stars are shining," said his wife to him. "O 
beautiful light," he replied, " but it is not for us." " Why ? are we 
then disinherited from Heaven?" "Perhaps," Luther replied, 
" because we have abandoned our state : we cannot return, we are 
too deeply plunged in sin, and it is too late to repent." In these 
sentiments Luther died, a.d. 1546. — Dandolo. 

407. Mirabeau. — One of those who greatly contributed to the 
French Revolution, Mirabeau, after a life of crime and excess, felt 
his end drawing near, and his soul became a prey to bitter anguish, 
and all the horrors of death. In vain he tried to banish them from 
his mind. He had flowers and perfumes put around him : music 
to soothe him, but without effect. Then he asked his doctor to 
take his life : on his refusal to do this, Mirabeau exclaimed : " My 
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pains and fears are unbearable. I have strength yet for years, but 
I have not courage for a minute even." Then suddenly, amid 
fearful convulsions, he died, without retracting a single one of hi3 
errors, without repenting of a single one of his crimes 1 

408. Temptation of S. Bernard. — The great S. Bernard was 
lying on his sick-bed. It seemed that already the hand of death 
was upon him. Satan, who had often tried to make him yield 
to sin, but in vain, tried now to make him fall into despair. 
"You have never done any good," he whispered into his heart, 
" and you have offended God so much ! How can you expect to 
obtain Heaven ? Heaven is only for those who have served God 
faithfully, which you have not done." S. Bernard knew that this 
was a temptation, and with his usual confidence in God he over- 
came it. *' I know," he said, " that I am most unworthy of God's 
grace, and that I cannot of myself obtain the kingdom of God. 
But Jesus Christ my Saviour, by the merits of His sufferings and 
death, has purchased it for me, and has made over to me the right 
of obtaining it. It is a pure gift of God's liberality to me, and 
although I had no right to it, I now have full confidence of possessing 
it, for I am God's child, and Jesus died for me. So begone, Satan 1" 
— His Life : A ug. 20. 

409. Three Words of a Presumptuous Sinner. — The famous 
Chancellor of England, Blessed Thomas More, who was as good a 
Christian as he was a distinguished magistrate, was exhorting a 
man to leave off his evil ways and do penance. " Oh ! pray, do 
not trouble yourself on my account," answered the fool, "you 
see, I have three words that will suffice to obtain my pardon at the 
hour of death, and in the moment of danger." " And what are 
those three so powerful words ?" " These three words are : Lord, 
forgive me I" It was no use trying to convince him that he did 
wrong in trusting to so small a thing, and that God only forgives 
those who have done all the penance they could ; he continued his 
evil courses and his foolish scoffing. One day when he was out 
riding, he had to cross a bridge ; his horse, taking fright, jumps 
over the parapet, and casts himself into the waves with the unfor- 
tunate rider. That was the moment for pronouncing his three 
words ; alas ! he had only time to say three others very different ; 
he cried : " May the Devil ..." and disappeared beneath the waters, 
leaving all who had known him terrified for his fate in eternity. — 
Schmid. 
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410. Clinical Baptism. — This name was given in the early 
Church to Baptism received on the bed of sickness. Baptism used 
often to be deferred till the hour of death, sometimes through 
humility, but very commonly through a spirit of self-indulgence, 
that those who so acted might be more free to sin in life. To check 
this abuse, the Church, in the Council of Neocassarea, in the fourth 
century, renewed the prohibition, forbidding one who had received 
Clinical Baptism to enter the ranks of the clergy, on the ground 
that perhaps this might have been done from some unworthy 
motive. — Church History. 

411. The Presumptuous Hermit. — A monk asked S. Pacomius 
to pray that God would grant him the grace of martyrdom. 
The Saint tried in vain to show him this was presumption. " Well," 
he said, " I will pray for you, but take care not to fail should 
occasion for martyrdom come." The next day the monk was 
sent out on some business, when suddenly he was surrounded 
by pagan barbarians, who exclaimed : " Renounce your religion, 
or die." The future martyr at first showed some courage, but 
when he saw a glittering sword over his head, he denied his faith 
to save himself. Then he went in tears to his abbot. The Saint 
received him with kindness, he raised his drooping spirits, and 
while preserving him from despair, taught him not to presume on 
bis own strength in the future. — Lives of the Fathers. 

412. Quintus denies the Faith. — About the beginning of 
the second century there came to Smyrna a man called Quintus. 
At that time there was a persecution of the Christians at Smyrna, 
and many of them were put to death by horrible tortures, because 
they would not deny their holy faith. When Quintus saw this, he 
thought he would like to be a martyr also, and so get to Heaven. 
He went, therefore, boldly to the judge and said to him, "I am 
a Christian ; put me to death." The judge was astonished at 
this strange request, and thought he was a fool. " Let this foolish 
man," he said, " get what he wants. Take him and throw him 
amongst the wild beasts, that they may devour him." Quintus 
was very glad when he heard this sentence, and went joyfully 
along with the soldiers towards the place where the wild beasts 
were kept. But the poor man forgot to ask God to help him. 
No doubt if he had done so, God would have given him the martyr's 
crown, but because he trusted to himself, he came to a miserable 
end. For when he drew near the place, and saw the beasts with 
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their mouths open ready to devour him, and heard them roar so 
terribly, he began to tremble, and said to those who were leading 
him, " Stop ! do not throw me in there." " We will throw you in 
at once," they said, " unless you promise to sacrifice to the gods." 
" Then I promise, if you only take me back again and spare my 
life." They took him back to the judge : and when the judge 
ordered him to offer incense to the gods, he did it. So Quintus 
denied his faith because of his presumption, by trusting to himself 
rather than to God. — Bollandists. 

413. The Indian Juggernaut.— This idol is a carved block of 
wood, with a hideous face painted black, and a distended blood- 
red mouth. On festival days the throne of the image is placed on a 
tower sixty feet high, moving on wheels, accompanied with two 
other idols— his white brother, Balaram, and his yellow sister, 
Shubudra — who likewise sit upon their separate thrones. Six 
long ropes are attached to the tower, by which the people draw it 
along. The priests and all their attendants stand round the throne 
on the tower, and occasionally turn to the worshippers with in- 
decent songs and gestures. The walls of the temple and the sides 
of the car are also covered with obscene images, in large, durable 
sculpture. While the tower moves along, numbers of devout 
worshippers throw themselves on the ground in order to be crushed 
by the wheels, and the multitude shouts in approbation of the act, 
as a pleasing sacrifice to the idol. Pilgrims come there every year ; 
particularly at two great festivals, in March and July, the pilgrims 
flock in crowds to the temple. It is calculated that there are 
1,200,000 of them annually, of whom, it is said, nine out of ten die 
on the road, of famine, hardship, and sickness. At any rate, it is a 
well-known fact that the country for miles round the sacred place 
is covered with human bones. Many old persons undertake the 
pilgrimage, that they may die on the holy ground. — Guillois. 

414. Sacrifices of the Druids.— The Druids commonly resided 
in thick groves, chiefly of oak, whence Pliny derives their name. 
The names of their two chief divinities were Teutates and Hesus, 
to whom they offered human victims. It was an article of their 
creed that nothing but the life of man could atone for the life 
of man. On solemn occasions they reared huge images, whose 
limbs, formed of osiers, they filled with living men, and, as Strabo 
says, with other animals ; then, setting fire to the images, they 
thus sacrificed human victims as an offering to their cruel divinities. 
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Thieves and robbers, and other malefactors, were preferred for this 
purpose ; but if those were wanting, innocent persons were taken. 
Diodorus says that condemned criminals used to be reserved for 
five years, and on a certain day burned together. — History of 
Druidism. 

415. S. Stephen the Younger. — In the eighth century, there 
lived in the East a holy man called Stephen the Younger. God 
wrought many miracles by his hands : thus, one day -he gave 
sight to a man who had been blind from his birth, by these words : 
" In the name of Jesus Christ, Whom you adore in holy images, 
may sight be given to you." Another time, when a mother had 
brought to him her son, who for nine years had been possessed by 
the Devil, he delivered him from the wicked spirit by making him 
kiss an image of Jesus Christ. S. Stephen died a martyr to the 
faith, in defence of the use of holy images. — His Life : Nov. 28. 

416. Diocletian and the Sculptors. — In the reign of Dio- 
cletian, there lived at Rome five clever sculptors, whose works 
of art had obtained for them a high place in the Emperor's favour. 
Never did these holy men commence their labour without devoutly 
invoking the Holy Name of Jesus, and so great a blessing attended 
this pious practice, that each succeeding work served to raise them 
higher in the Emperor's favour. About this time Diocletian was 
engaged in the erection of a costly edifice, and as he was anxious 
that the decoration should be as perfect as possible, he sent for the 
five sculptors to execute the difficult piece of carving which was to 
ornament the front of the building. The design exhibited the 
figures of various animals which were to be carved in marble ; the 
centre of the piece was to be occupied by the images of certain 
pagan divinities. After a short time the Emperor came to watch 
the progress of the work. He found the carving complete, with 
the exception of the vacant space which was to be occupied with 
the images of the pretended deities. Diocletian praised the 
sculptors for the skill with which they had executed a portion of 
the work, but blamed them for their delay in completing the re- 
mainder. " Sire," replied they, " we are Christians, and we are not 
permitted by our religion to execute any work which may contri- 
bute to the superstitious worship of idols." The Emperor, enraged, 
ordered them to be delivered up to the judge, to whom he gave 
secret orders to use every effort to induce them to renounce the 
faith, that he might not lose, by their martyrdom, the services of 
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such skilful workmen. The judge displayed before their eyes the 
most frightful instruments of torture, and strove by alternate threats 
and promises to induce them to submit to the Emperor's will. 
His efforts proved unavailing, and he caused them to be inhumanly 
scourged. As they still remained constant, Diocletian condemned 
them to be shut up alive in a vast leaden coffin, and thrown into 
the river Tiber. The sentence was executed, and they thus sealed 
their noble profession of faith by a glorious martyrdom. — Lives oj 
(he Saints. 

417. Simon, the Magician. — One of the earliest converts to 
the Christian faith, in the time of the Apostles, was a celebrated 
sorcerer or magician of the name of Simon. Having seen the 
miracles worked by the Apostles, and in particular the visible signs 
which frequently followed the conferring of the Sacrament of 
Confirmation, he came to S. Peter, offering a sum of money, and 
saying : *' Give me also this power, that on whomsoever I also lay 
my hands, he may receive the Holy Ghost." But S. Peter said to 
him : " Keep thy money to thyself, to perish with thee, because 
thou hast thought that the gift of God could be purchased with 
money. Do penance for this thy wickedness, and pray to God, if 
perchance the thought of thy hpart may be forgiven thee." Simon, 
thus baffled in his design, shortly after abandoned the Christian 
religion. Giving himself up entirely to the practice of the magic 
arts, he now entered into a compact with the devil, who assisted 
him to perform various wonderful feats, which caused his fame to 
reach the ears of the Emperor Nero. In order to eclipse, if possible, 
the fame of the miracles of the Apostles, he engaged to fly through 
the air in presence of Nero and his whole court, on condition that 
S. Peter, who presented himself in the Amphitheatre, was securely 
bound during the performance. This being done, he began by 
means of the magical arts, which God permitted to have effect for 
his greater confusion and punishment, to mount into the air, 
promising the people, as he ascended, that he would shower down 
upon them good things from Heaven. His momentary success was 
loudly applauded by the spectators, who clapped their hands, and 
raised shouts of exultation. Hereupon S. Peter, pitying their 
blindness, betook himself to prayer, earnestly beseeching God to 
confound the efforts of the Devil, and not to permit him to obtain 
so signal a triumph. At the same moment Simon, abandoned by 
the wicked spirits that held him, fell with a loud crash upon the 
ground, amidst the laughter and derision of the populace. In his 
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fall he broke both his legs, "so that he," says S. Maximus, "who 
had undertaken to fly in the air, in a short time was not able to 
walk on the ground." — Butler. 

418. The Oracle at Delphi. — Delphi, in Greece, was formerly 
famous for its Oracle of Apollo. In the centre of the Temple was 
a small opening in the ground, whence arose an intoxicating vapour, 
and the Pythia, or female who delivered the oracle, having breathed 
this, sat down upon a tripod, placed over the chasm in the ground, 
and thence delivered the oracle, put into hexameter verse by herself, 
or by a poet employed for the purpose. 

419. Testimony of S. Paulinus. — S. Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, 
asserts that he once saw a man, possessed, walking feet to the 
roof and head downwards, without his garments being in any way 
disarranged, and adds that this man was healed at the tomb of 
S. Felix. — Sulpicius Severus relates a similar case. — They saw what 
they state, and it is difficult to refute such witnesses. — Bergier. 

420. The Traveller in Scotland. — A gentleman was be- 
nighted, not long since, in a remote part of the highlands of 
Scotland, and was compelled to ask shelter for the evening at a 
small, lonely hut. When he was to be conducted to his bedroom, 
the landlady observed, with a mysterious air, that he would find the 
window very insecure. On examination, part of the wall appeared 
to have been broken down to enlarge the opening. After some 
inquiry he was told that a pedlar, who had lodged in the room a 
short time before, had committed suicide, and was found hanging 
behind the door in the morning. According to the superstition of 
the country, it was deemed improper to remove the body through 
the door of the house, and to convey it through the window part of 
the wall was removed. Some hints were dropped that the room had 
been subsequently haunted by the poor man's spirit. The gentle- 
man retired to rest rather uneasy ; and, to protect himself, laid his 
fire-arms by the bedside. He was visited in a dream by a frightful 
apparition, and awakening in agony, found himself sitting up, with 
a pistol grasped in his right hand. On casting a fearful glance 
round the room, he discovered, by the moonlight, a corpse dressed 
in a shroud, reared erect against the wall close by the window. 
With much difficulty he summoned up resolution to approach the 
dismal object, the features of which, and the minutest part of its 
funeral shroud, he perceived distinctly ; he passed one hand over it, 
felt nothing, and staggered back to bed. After some time, and 
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much reasoning with himself, he renewed his investigation, and at 
length discovered that the object of his terror was produced by the 
moonbeams, forming a long bright image through the broken 
window, on which his fancy, excited by his dream, had pictured, 
with mischievous accuracy, the form of a body prepared for inter- 
ment. — Power. 

421. Dr. Bayle and the Death's Head.— One night in Decem- 
ber, at the approach of Christmas, Doctor Bayle was whiling away 
a few hours with some of the villagers of Vernet, in the south of 
France, and in the course of conversation the subject of spirits 
was introduced, and each one had something marvellous to tell. 
The doctor began to laugh at the wonderful stories that were told, 
and said such things proceeded from prejudice and an excited 
imagination. " Do you mean to say," replied an old woman, who 
was spinning in a corner of the kitchen, " that on this night, the 
eve of Christmas, you would not be afraid to enter the Church by 
yourself, and walk there alone and without light?" "Yes, my 
good woman," said the doctor, " I would go and walk the Church 
without being in the least alarmed. This very instant I will enter 
it ; and lest you may disbelieve me, I will bring back fr^m the 
Church something belonging to it ; and just tell me what you wish 
that should be." " Here is the key of the Church," said the sexton, 
who was present, and added he in a half sly, half artless manner, 
" when you have opened the door, go up straight to the principal 
altar, and behind it, in a crevice, you will find a death's head — a 
death's head, they say, never frightens a doctor — and if you bring it 
back from the Church, it will be a sure sign that you have been 
there." " The death's head I will certainly bring back," replied 
the doctor ; and arising at once from his chair, he proceeded to the 
Church. Having entered it, he found no difficulty in making out 
the crevice alluded to. He inserted his hands into the opening, 
drew forth the skull, and laid hold of it with both hands ; and no 
sooner had he done so, than he thought he heard a sad and 
mournful cry, but attributed it to a grating sound made by the 
bones coming in contact with a stone. When he had gained the 
Church door, another cry, more distinct and mournful than the 
first, was again heard by him. " It must be the screech of an owl," 
said the doctor to himself, and he moved on. In order to close the 
gate, on leaving the Church, he laid the skull on the floor, and 
when he had turned the key in the keyhole he stooped down to 
take it up. Scarcely had he done so, when he heard the very same 
cry as before. He was not a little surprised at the circumstances, 
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" but," said he, " it cannot surely proceed from this lifeless head : 
but from what does it proceed ?" Scarcely had he asked himself 
the question when two sounds were heard at one and the same 
time ; and now no doubt could any longer exist that these cries 
proceeded from the death's head! "But again," said he, "it is 
impossible that sounds can be emitted without the organs of voice ; 
and in this skull there are surely no organs capable of articulating 
a single sound." But all his philosophy again gave way, for the 
same mournful cries were now repeated in quick sucression, and 
every doubt of their proceeding from the skull was this time at an 
end. The doctor became alarmed ; perspiration burst from his 
forehead, and trickled down his cheeks ; his limbs tottered and 
could scarcely support his body ; he appeared as if fixed to the 
ground and unable to move a step. At last he appears at the door 
of the cottage ; the door is opened, and the villagers are there 
awaiting him. He enters, and, oh ! such a look ! All those assem- 
bled in the kitchen start to their feet at once, so pale his look, 
and such indications of alarm did his countenance present. WheD 
he arrived in the centre of the room he laid the death's head on the 
floor, and at the very moment two cries are heard and the doctor 
falls off in a faint. All those around run away shrieking with 
alarm; the old sexton was the only person that remained behind. 
He went over to the doctor and soon succeeded in recovering him 
from his swoon. His first exclamation on getting up was, " The 
head ?" '* Here it is, sir," was the reply. " Have you heard that 
noise?" "Certainly." "What! has it then proceeded from the 
skull ?" whispered the doctor, in tones of alarm. " Very likely, as 
there may be a bat's nest in it, as there has been every season these 
many years past," replied the old sexton. Doctor Bayle himself 
called back the affrighted villagers, took the skull between his 
hands, and inserting his fingers into a small opening in the back of 
the skull, drew forth some pieces of tow and old linen. It was a 
nest of a pair of young bats, who at once made their appearance, 
but, being too weak to fly, fell on the ground clapping their little 
wings. " See the spirit !" exclaimed Doctor Bayle ; " now look at 
it ! Yet even I myself was for a time shamefully alarmed." — An 
historical fact. 

422. Captain Ridd. — Lord Byron used to relate the following 
of Captain Ridd, with whom he sailed to Lisbon, in 1809 : — This officer 
stated that being asleep one night in his berth, he was awakened 
by the pressure of something heavy on his limbs, and he could see 
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as he thought, his brother, who was at that time in the East Indies, 
lying across the bed. To add to the wonder, on putting forth his 
hand to touch this form, he found the clothes to be dripping wet. 
On the entrance of one of his brother officers, to whom he called in 
alarm, the apparition vanished ; but a short time after he received 
the startling intelligence that on that night his brother had been 
drowned in the sea. Of the supernatural character of this appear- 
ance, Captain Ridd himself did not appear to have the slightest doubt. 
— Lee. 

423. The Boy at College. — In. 1859, at Sedgely Park, Staffs, 
a boy of twelve was one morning found to be weeping bitterly, and 
was quite inconsolable. When asked the cause of his trouble, he 
replied with difficulty : " Last night I saw my cousin all in flames, 
and he said to me : ' I'm in Hell : I came here when the doors 
slammed.' " They all thought him dreaming, but a couple of days 
later, he received a letter saying that a cousin of his, working on a 
haystack, had fallen on one of the hayforks, and was seriously 
wounded : he was carried home and his wound attended to. But 
two or three days after, in the middle of the night, a terrible banging 
and slamming of doors was heard, and the whole household were 
aroused and terrified. On going up to the poor man's room, they 
were horrified to find him dead ! This narrative can be vouched for 
by several of the poor boy's college companions. 

424. Victim of a Fortune-teller. — A young man was one 
day present while a fortune-teller was plying her trade, and was 
ridiculing her pretensions to tell the future. To avenge herself, 
she told him he would die within the year, and that, too, in Sep- 
tember. The young man laughed at first, but as it was personal, 
he began shortly to think of it seriously, and spoke to his parents 
of it. These took the common-sense view of the matter, and 
explained how the prediction could mean nothing, the old witch 
merely desiring to frighten him for his having laughed at her. 
The boy felt the force of all this, yet could not shake off the thought 
of a fatal prediction : night and day it haunted him, till at length 
he became ill, and his very life was in danger. On September 30th 
he was exceedingly low, so that the doctor thought he could hardly 
recover. " If, however," he continued, " he gets over to-night he 
is safe : it is fear that is killing him." His parents and friends had 
a most anxious time of it : at length, however, the clock struck 
midnight : September was gone, October was in, and the young 
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man coming round to himself, exclaimed : " Thank God, He has 
preserved me to you yet awhile : ask Him to forgive me my folly." 
In matters of faith, we must be simple-minded and humble ; but as 
to all superstition, strong and determined. — CatSchisme en Exemples. 

425. S. Bernard's Headache. — The great S. Bernard, in his 
youth, was at one time afflicted with a violent headache, which 
deprived him of his rest, and which all the remedies that were 
prescribed were unable to relieve. Thereupon some of the atten- 
dants bethought themselves of a woman who was reported to have 
the power of healing diseases by means of certain charms applied 
to the sick person. They accordingly introduced her into his 
chamber, but no sooner had the holy youth perceived her intention, 
than he leaped from his bed and drove her from the room. Having 
done so, he again lay down, and fell into a refreshing slumber, on 
awaking from which he found himself entirely cured. His Life : 
Aug, 20. 

426. The Persian Abracadabra. — In former times this was 
one of the most venerated of those magical formulas that were 
constructed out of the letters of the alphabet, and supposed to be 
highly efficacious for the cure of fevers. The letters arranged as 
below are written so as to form a triangle, and be capable of being 
read many ways. They were to be on a square piece of paper, 
which was folded up and worn under the garments. 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
A B R A C A D 
A B R A C A 
A B R A C 
A B R A 
A B R 
A B 
A 

427. The Superstitious Widow. — A widow, advanced in years, 
became one day dangerously ill. Her daughter earnestly im- 
plored of her to have the priest sent for, that she might receive 
the last Sacraments of the Church ; but she made answer that there 
was no necessity. The daughter spoke to a friend in the neigh- 
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bourhood on the subject, and asked the person to unite her 
entreaties with her own in inducing her mother to have the priest 
sent for ; but the old woman answered, laughing : " Fear not ; I am 
not going to die yet. The cuckoo has prophesied that I have 
twelve more years to live." There are some who think that the 
number of years they will have to live will be in exact proportion 
to the number of continued notes they have heard from a cuckoo. 
As she was every day getting worse, the daughter sent for the priest 
at last. The priest came at once, but when he entered the house, 
the old superstitious woman was without sense or feeling, and 
remained so till she died. — Lohner. 

428. Louis XIII. of France. — I am sure you have often 
heard it said that Friday is an unlucky day, that nothing should 
ever be undertaken on that day, and so forth. This superstition is 
very common in Paris, which, nevertheless, pretends to be the first 
city in the world. Louis XIII., King of France, was not one of 
those who shared this silly belief. Having fallen dangerously ill in 
1643, Extreme Unction was proposed to him. He wished to have 
the opinion of his physicians ; he asked Bouvard whether his disease 
were curable. " Sire," said Bouvard, " God is all-powerful." Then 
the King, with a gay and smiling countenance, said in the words of 
the prophet : " I rejoiced at the things they have told me : we shall 
go into the house of the Lord." And, believing that he was to die 
on the following day, which was Friday, he immediately added : 
" Oh, the desirable, the agreeable news ! Oh, the blessed day for 
me ! this is, indeed, a lucky Friday ! But this is not the first time 
that Fridays have been favourable to me. It was on a Friday that 
I ascended the throne, that I gained my first victory, that I took 
the city of S. John d'Angely, and, finally, that I fought Soubisse. 
But this one will be the happiest of all my life, since it will place 
me in Heaven, there to reign eternally with God." It was in these 
so Christian sentiments that this wise prince prepared to receive 
the last Sacraments, and then to appear before God. He died on 
the 14th of May, 1643. — Guillois. 

429. The Fools' Tax. — There existed formerly, at Alexandria, 
a law which required astrologers to pay a certain tax, which was 
called The Fools' Tax, because it was raised on the profits of astrolo- 
gers and fortune-tellers, through the folly and credulity of those 
who consulted them ! If such a tax existed nowadays, the number 
of those who would have to pay it would not be small ! — Guillois. 
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430. The Apostate Luther. — Of Luther it is related that 
when some conscience-stricken follower came to tell him of the 
remorse he experienced at having abandoned the true faith, Luther, 
in the very language of Hell, would say : " Go to the altar ! sacrilege 
upon sacrilege, and you will soon cease to feel remorse !" — His Life. 

431. The Robber Chief. — A band of robbers numbered among 
them a young man, as yet timid, whose sense of right had not been 
quite stifled. " Go and make bad Communions," said the chieftain, 
" arid you will no longer fear !" Unfortunately the young man 
followed this diabolical advice, and soon found how true it is that 
sacrilege hardens the heart, for he became in time the most desperate 
of a desperate lot. — CaUchisme en Exemples. 

432. Goethe's Admission. — The famous Goethe, in one of his 
books, writes a magnificent page on the beauty and power of the 
Sacraments of the Church ; then he declares that a bad Communion 
made him leave the Church to embrace Protestantism, for he 
thought, as S. Paul says, he had eaten his own condemnation, and 
he thought thus to stifle remorse. Full of gloom and despair and 
fear, he wrote a wicked book that has caused innumerable suicides. 
Thus did sacrilege become the poisoned source of many evils. — Huguet, 

433. Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford. — It is well known 
that while Sir Walter Scott remained at Ashestiel, none could be 
more fortunate, none more happy. He removed to Abbotsford, the 
very name of which testifies to its having been Church property. 
Thenceforward, in spite of all his genius and all his honesty, he is 
inextricably involved in embarrassment on embarrassment, ending 
in total ruin, and this by a series of the most accidental and unlikely 
circumstances. Many other similar examples can be found in this 
country, the consequence of the sacrilegious spoliation of the 
monasteries and Church possessions. — Spelman. 

434. A Soldier profaning a Church. — In the time of the 
first French Republic, several regiments of soldiers who were in 
Italy were passing through a village, when a violent storm suddenly 
arose, followed by a heavy fall of rain. Some of the soldiers, find- 
ing the Church open, went in for shelter. It was one of those 
unhappy years when every effort was being made to destroy religion, 
and when all those whose faith an^. piety were not deeply rooted 
made a boast of impiety and irrehgion. Many of these unhappy 
soldiers behaved in the Lord's temple as though it were a profane 
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place. Some proposed to have wine brought thither. It was 
brought in large jars. But, as there were not enough of goblets or 
cups to drink from, there was one of the soldiers impious enough 
to provide himself with a sacred ciborium, by a horrible sacrilege. 
He goes up to the altar, breaks in the door of the tabernacle, dares 
to take the consecrated vessel in his hand, throws on the ground 
the sacred hosts it contained, and goes back to his comrades with 
his prize as though he had done something great. But the moment 
of God's terrible vengeance had arrived. Just as the wretch dipped 
the holy ciborium in the jar of wine he fell down dead, and lest 
anyone should doubt that his death was the act of Divine ven- 
geance, the ciborium which he had profaned could not be taken 
from his hand by anyone till the pastor of that afflicted parish was 
brought, and he, removing it without any difficulty, replaced it in 
the tabernacle. Several inhabitants of the village, who were in the 
church, were witnesses of the sacrilege committed by the soldier 
and the terrible chastisement inflicted upon him. One of them, a 
bad Christian, was converted on the spot. Several others, even 
among the soldiers, did all they could to repair the horrible scandal 
given on that sad occasion. I have this fact from a French priest 
who was then in the country, and who related all the circumstances 
just as I have now. — Lasance. 

435. The Curse of Cowdray. — Sir Anthony Browne had 
been specially favoured by the Tudor Kings, and his coffers en- 
riched to overflowing with Church plunder. In the abbot's hall of 
a once stately religious house, from which the monks had been 
cruelly and illegally cast out, a feast was being held on the popular 
knight taking possession of the consecrated building. When the 
feast was going on, an outcast monk, uninvited and unexpected, 
is reported to have made his way through the guests, and boldly 
walking up to the chair where Sir Anthony sat, cursed him to his 
face with all the force and solemnity of the ancient and accustomed 
malediction. He ended his forcible sentence thus : " By fire and by 
water your race shall come to an end,, and utterly perish out of the 
land." Two hundred and fifty years passed, and then the curse 
was exactly fulfilled : Cowdray House was completely destroyed 
by fire, and soon after, the eighth Lord Montague and his two 
heirs were drowned ! — Lee. 

436. The Emperor Leo and the Crown. — The Emperor 
Leo IV., in 780, took from the Cathedral of Constantinople a crown 
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of gold, enriched with diamonds, which the Emperor Heraclius had 
presented to that church. Scarcely had he placed it on his head, 
than at once he was covered with pustules and pimples, which 
carried him off in three days of cruel sufferings, and under circum- 
stances such as to make it clear it was a punishment from God. — 
CatSchisme en Exemples. 

437. The Soldier and the Statue. — The Saracens having 
forcibly entered a church in Cyprus, one of them, seeing a statue, 
exclaimed : '* What's the use of that statue ?" " It will procure 
blessings on those who honour it, and a punishment on those who 
dishonour it," replied a Christian near. " Well ! I'll take an eye 
out of it," continued the soldier, ** and we'll see what harm it can 
do me," and, suiting the action to the word, he thrust a spear into 
the right eye of the statue, when at the same moment his own 
right eye fell from its socket, and he was seized with a burning 
fever ! — CatSchisme en Exemples. 

438. Profanation and Punishment. — One Good Friday two 
workmen entered a refreshment house, near Reggio, and asked for 
a meat dinner. The landlord remarked that meat was not becoming 
on that day and he had none. The two men then told him to cook 
them a chicken. When dinner was ready they sat to table, and began 
by drinking health to the Devil and using blasphemous language. 
To crown their impiety they took a crucifix from the wall and threw 
it under the table, and every now and then threw to it scraps of 
meat and vegetable from their plates. But God was now to take 
His revenge : one of these wretched men was suddenly seized with 
violent pains and died within a few minutes ; the other was so 
terrified that he had a fit of epilepsy, which deprived him of reason 
for the rest of his life. — Patriota Catholico. 

439. Sacrilege avenged. — In the year 1834, upon the Eve 
of the Assumption of Our Lady, the Puritan population of Charles- 
town, in the United States, being excited by fanatics, rose up against 
the Catholics, and with cries of fury, rushed towards the Ursuline 
Convent. It was night-time, and the inmates were reposing in 
peaceful slumber when they were aroused by the shouts of the mob 
and the smashing of the outer doors. Before the pupils had time 
to dress, the kindling flames flashed over their peaceful dwelling, 
and it was with difficulty they made their escape, while their in- 
vaders were engaged in plundering the church and convent. In 
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the midst of the tumult one of the ringleaders ascended the altar, 
seized the ciborium, and, horrible to relate, emptied the precious 
particles into his pocket. He then repaired to an inn at Charles- 
town, where, surrounded by a throng of eager listeners, he related 
his sacrilegious exploit. In the midst of his recital he suddenly 
recognized among his audience an Irish Catholic, who was listening 
with intense horror. On perceiving him he drew from his pocket 
several hosts and, holding them forth, said in a sneering tone, 
" Here, behold your God ! Why need you go any more to seek Him 
in the Church ?" The Catholic stood dumb with horror. At the 
same moment the blasphemer turned pale, and, feeling himself 
seized with a sudden colic, left the apartment. A quarter of an hour, 
half an hour, elapsed, yet he returned not. A vague fear fell upon 
the bystanders. They followed him to the closet to which he had 
retired, and there found him — a corpse. He had died the death of 
Arius. — Annals of the Propagation of the Faith. 

440. The " Pecunia Fracta." — When stretched upon a bed 
of sickness, or overtaken by misfortune, the Anglo-Saxon of olden 
times called not only on God, but begged some Saint to pray for 
and with him to their common Lord. With his own hands the 
suppliant, or, if too weak, some friend, bent for him a gold or silver 
coin, with the promise that should he recover, or be freed from his 
sorrow, he himself would go and carry that piece to the Church of 
the Saint whose intercession he had asked. — Rock, 

441. S. Wenceslaus in the Snow. — Not content with fre- 
quently visiting the Blessed Sacrament during the day, S. Wenceslaus 
also went at night. Accompanied by a single servant he was going 
one night on his usual pilgrimage ; the weather was very severe 
and the road covered with snow. Though he had but sandals on 
his feet, the Saint walked with a firm step, followed by his servant 
who was shivering with cold, and whose feet, though well shod, 
were almost frozen. The Saint, seeing his sufferings, said : " Put 
your feet into the prints of mine and fear not." This the attendant 
did and felt the cold no longer, but rather a genial warmth which 
soon spread through his body, and thus he could continue his 
journey without further suffering. — A lively image of what the 
Christian will experience in his soul, who tries to walk in the foot- 
steps of the Saints by imitating their virtues. — His Life : Sept. 28. 

442. S. Stephen and the Emperor. — The Emperor Constantino 
Copronymus carried on, for twenty years, a war against holy images, 
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striving, in every way, to induce Catholics to give up honouring 
them. A great many suffered martyrdom sooner than abandon 
the holy practice of honouring and venerating images ; and among 
the others was S. Stephen the Younger. The emperor cited him 
to his presence, and when he stood before him the prince asked him 
if he still persisted in his idolatry ? The Saint fixed his eyes on 
the ground and made answer : " If you are resolved to condemn 
me, order me off to punishment. We adore Jesus Christ when we 
pay honour to the image which represents Him ; we honour the 
Saints when we pay marks of respect to their images, whilst you 
call them idols and trample them under your feet." " Do you 
believe," said the emperor, " that we trample on Christ by trampling 
on His image?" "God forbid," said the martyr. Then taking 
a piece of money in his hand, on which was stamped the image of 
the emperors, he asked those who were present : " Whose image 
is on this coin ?" They answered : " The image of the emperor 
and that of his son." "What treatment should he receive," said 
S. Stephen, " who should trample upon that image ?" They all 
cried out that he should be severely punished, as it bore the image 
and the name of the emperor and that of his son. " Is it, then, so 
great a crime," said the Saint, " to insult the image of the emperor 
of the earth, and no crime to trample underfoot and to cast into 
the fire the image of the King of Heaven and earth ?" Some days 
after this examination, the emperor sent an order that he should 
be scourged to death in prison. They who undertook this barbarous 
execution left the work unfinished. The tyrant, hearing that 
S. Stephen was yet alive, cried out : " Will no one rid me of this 
monk?" On this, certain of his courtiers stirred up a mob of 
impious wretches, who, running to the jail, seized the martyr, 
dragged him through the streets of the city with his feet tied with 
cords, and many struck him with stones and staves, till one de- 
spatched him by dashing out his brains with a club. — His Life : 
Nov. 28. 

443. S. Elisabeth at Eisenach. — One great festival day, 
S. Elisabeth went down to the Church at Eisenach to assist at 
Holy Mass. Every time she entered a Church, she was accustomed 
to turn her eyes immediately towards the crucifix. This she now 
did, and seeing the image of Our Saviour crowned with thorns, and 
His hands and feet pierced with nails, she felt overcome with sorrow 
and love, and fell fainting on the ground. Her attendants, full of 
alarm, raised her up and carried her to the Church porch for air, and 
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sprinkled her with holy water. She was soon restored to strength, 
but from that moment she formed a resolution to renounce all 
pomp of dress, except on those occasions when the duties of her 
rank, or the will of her husband, obliged her to it. — Her Life. 

444. Bassus of Hippo. — In the town of Hippo, there was a 
man named Bassus, who was one day praying before the relics of 
S. Stephen the Martyr, for his daughter, dangerously ill, when 
some of his people ran to tell him that she had just died. He 
returned to the house and laid a dress belonging to his daughter, 
which he had borne with him to the Martyr's shrine, over the 
pallid corpse, and life was immediately restored. — S. Augustine. 

445. S. Genevieve's Relics. — In 1129, in the reign of Louis VI., 
a pestilential fever swept off, in a short time, fourteen thousand 
persons, nor could the art of physicians afford any relief. Stephen, 
Bishop of Paris, with the clergy and people, implored the Divine 
mercy by fasting and supplications, yet the distemper did not 
abate, and God appeared inflexible. At length the shrine of 
S. Genevieve was carried in a solemn procession to the cathedral. 
During the ceremony, many sick persons were cured by touching 
the shrine ; and of all that lay ill of that distemper in the whole 
town, only three died, the rest recovered, and no others fell ill. 
Pope Innocent II., coming to Paris the year following, after having 
carefully scrutinized the miracle, ordered an annual festival in 
commemoration of it on the 26th of November, which is still kept 
at Paris. Since that time it is the custom, in extraordinary public 
calamities, to carry the relics of S. Genevieve, together with those 
of other Saints, in solemn procession to the cathedral. The present 
rich shrine of S. Genevidve was made by the abbot, and the relics 
enclosed in it in 1242. — Bollandus. 

446. " Canterbury and Durham Waters." — After the martyr- 
dom of S. Thomas of Canterbury, every speck of blood which 
oozed from his wounds was carefully gathered up by the clergy 
of the cathedral, and kept there as a relic. Only a week or two 
had fled, when it became an earnest wish with some sick people 
to have the merest drop of this blood to swallow by way of medicine. 
To satisfy these cravings, and to hinder an uneasy feeling at the 
thought of tasting human blood, a drop was mingled with a chaliceful 
of water, and in this manner given to those who wished a sip. This 
was the far-famed " Canterbury Water," and many were the 
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miracles wrought by its use. — At the translation of a Saint's relics, 
the bones of the body were washed in water, which were often kept 
as a relic, and employed as a healing remedy ; it was sprinkled upon 
the sick, or given to them as medicine. The " Durham Water " 
was that in which S. Cuthbert's body had been washed, and it was 
sent about the country in ampuls wrought for the purpose of holding 
it.— Rock. 

447. The Frithstool Privilege. — The Frithstool, or Stool of 
Peace, was a low-backed armchair of stone, placed near the high- 
altar, or the patron Saint's shrine in certain churches. From this 
spot, as from a centre, the frithstool spread its privileges of 
sanctuary over the land and water around the minster which held 
it, to a greater or less distance in different churches ; a gradation 
of penalties wa9 incurred by anyone who should apprehend a 
fugitive, in proportion to his proximity to the stone chair, or seat 
of peace. Here he became for a time entitled, as in the Cities of 
Refuge of old, to the widest privileges of the sanctuary, such as 
existed at Hexham, Beverley, and other places. — Rock. 

448. The "Martyr's Peace."— The "Peace of S. Oswin," 
the Martyr of Tynemouth, though bearing a different name, was, 
like the frithstool of Hexham, a sanctuary of refuge in honour of 
the martyred king. For many a long year of vexatious misrule 
" The Martyr's Peace " was a pleasant and safe shade under which 
the dwellers on the bleak seashore were glad to cluster. The only 
recorded instance of violation of this " Peace " is that of Earl 
Robert, who was thence dragged by violence and made a prisoner 
by the army of King Rufus. — Gibson. 

449. A Terrible Punishment. — After the revolution that dis- 
graced the close of the eighteenth century, a chaplain was called to 
attend a soldier who was very severely wounded. The priest found 
a man whose countenance showed the greatest calmness. He said 
to the wounded man : " My friend, I was told that your wounds 
were very serious." Smiling sadly, the soldier answered, " Reverend 
sir, will you raise the bedclothes a little from my chest ?" The 
priest did so, and then drew back with a shudder, for he saw that 
both arms were gone. '* What 1" exclaimed the soldier, " you start 
with horror at such a trifle ; now raise the covering from my feet." 
The priest did this also, and found that his feet had likewise been 
carried away. " Ah," he said, " poor fellow, how I pity you ; what 
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a misfortune !" " Oh no," answered the mangled form lying before 
him, " I suffer only what I earned for myself. Not long ago, in my 
fury, I cut off the limbs of a crucifix I chanced to see by the way- 
side, so that the image of my Saviour fell to the ground ; and in 
the next battle my own arms and legs were carried off by a cannon 
ball. As I treated him, so also has He treated me. But thanks be 
to God for punishing me in this world for my crime, that He may 
spare me in the next, as I hope and trust He will in His infinite 
mercy." — Ave Maria. 



THE SECOND COMMANDMENT 

"Thou shah not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain. " 

450. Reverence of S. Francis for God's Name. — S. Francis 
of Assisi always pronounced the name of God with respect. If 
he found a piece of paper lying about with this name upon it, he 
took it up and put it away in a special corner in his cell ; he also 
advised his religious to do the same. — His Life : Oct. 4. 

451. Fear of S. Thais. — S. Thais, after a life of sin, repented 
and withdrew to the desert to do penance. She felt her guilt so 
deeply that she would never pronounce the holy Name of God, of 
which she ever afterwards had the greatest fear and respect ; but 
she used to address Him : " O Thou, who hast created me, have 
mercy on me !" — Her Life : Oct. 8. 

452. Newton's Respect. — Newton, that genius who pene- 
trated so deeply into the secrets of nature, never heard or pro- 
nounced the holy Name of God without uncovering and inclining 
his head. 

453. A Sudden Punishment. — A zealous priest relates the 
following terrible story : " I was preparing the children of my 
congregation for the first Communion. Amongst them there 
were two boys who were very wicked. I told them that if they 
did not change their conduct, I would be obliged to make them 
wait a year longer, for I could not permit them to receive Jesus 
Christ into their souls without seeing a great change in their conduct. 
This threat seemed to make no impression on them, they only 
laughed at it, and I was obliged to send them out of the Church that 
they might not distract the others. When they reached the street 
they began to quarrel, and were heard to blaspheme and to take 
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God's holy Name in vain. A workman who was passing at the time 
hearing the terrible words they were uttering, chid them and tried 
to make them cease ; but, instead of obeying, they turned towards 
him and called him by many wicked names, at the same time 
cursing and swearing even more than before. The man continued 
on his way, but he had not gone far when he heard the noise of 
something heavy falling, and screams for help. He looked round 
and saw that a wall on the side of the street, on the spot where he 
had passed the boys, had fallen down, and that the screams must 
have come from them, and that they must at that moment be buried 
under the ruins. He ran back along with the crowd that were 
rushing to the place, and on removing the fallen stones and lime, 
they found the two boys crushed and dreadfully mangled. They 
were at once taken to a neighbouring house, but they were both 
quite dead : the wall had fallen on them whilst the words of blas- 
phemy were yet upon their lips, and they had to appear in this state 
before the dread tribunal of Jesus Christ to be judged." — Chisholm. 

454. The Due de Vendome and his Chaplain. — Alberoni, 
becoming chaplain to the Due de Vendome, ate at the table of the 
Prince and his courtiers. The latter murmured at this. When the 
Duke was informed, he ordered dinner in a private room with 
covers for two : the courtiers, much surprised, began to inquire 
what it could all mean. When the dinner was served, the prince 
sat down, and asked his chaplain to do the same, saying : " Some 
people seem to have a difficulty in dining with my chaplain : for my 
own part I deem it an honour to do so, not only on account of his 
personal worth, but also and chiefly for the dignity of the priesthood 
he bears." — Cattchisme en Exemples. 

455. The Priest and his Angel Guardian. — S. Francis de 
Sales, after having given the order of Priesthood to a holy 
ecclesiastic, perceived that on going out he stopped at the door as 
if to give precedence to another. Being asked by the Saint why 
he stopped, he replied that God favoured him with the visible 
presence of his Guardian Angel, who, before he had received the 
Priesthood, always remained at his right and preceded him, but 
afterwards walked on his left and refused to go before him. It was 
in a holy contest with the angel that he stopped at the door. 

456. The Priest before the Angel. — S. Francis of Assisium 
used to say that, " If I saw an angel and a priest, I would bend my 
knee first to the priest, and then to the angel." 
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457. Our Catholic Forefathers. — Venerable Bede relates 
of the early Christians of this country that they always showed 
their priests the greatest reverence. Whenever they met one they 
bent their knee before him, respectfully asked his blessing, and 
kissed the hand that gave it : he was everywhere received with joy 
and gladness, and his word was listened to as the word of life. 

458. The Scoffer in the Confessional. — A party of young 
men met at an hotel in one of the towns of France : they were 
Catholic in name, but irreligious reading had been their ruin. 
They were speaking of confession among other things, in a tone of 
contempt, when one of them remarked it would be a good thing to 
go through a mock form of confession. His companions said it 
would be a capital joke, but defied him to carry it through. " I 
promise to do it," replied he ; " what would be easier ? I'll bet you 
as many bottles as we have already taken that I will do it, and that 
at our next meeting I will relate to you everything that occurred 
in the confessional." And so it was agreed. The next day, Satur- 
day, some of the party early sought out their bold associate to 
remind him of the promise. " The promise," said he, " I will 
fulfil." And, accordingly, he repaired in the evening to a church, 
and sat himself down at one of the confessionals, where he waited 
with much impatience till his turn came. He then entered, knelt 
down, and addressed the priest in these words : " Sir, I beg you to 
understand that I have not come here for the purpose of really 
making my confession, but in order to win a bet that I have made. 
I confess, then, that I have committed such and such sins, but I 
don't trouble my head in the least about the matter ; I have been 
guilty of this and that crime, but I don't care in the least about the 
matter." And in this manner he went on to tell other sins, always 
adding, scornfully, that the matter gave him no concern. When 
he had finished, the confessor calmly said : " You have done your 
part— won your bet — you have confessed your sins ; it is for me 
now to do my duty, to impose on you an appropriate penance. For 
three successive days, then, you will repeat three times, morning, 
noon, and night, these words : ' I shall die, but I don't care about 
it. There is a judgment to come, but I don't care about it. There 
is a Hell for sinners, but I don't care about it.' " And so saying, 
he dismissed him. In the evening the young man returned to his 
companions, related to them how he had gone to confession, and 
demanded the immediate payment of his bet. But his companions, 
however, insisted that he should first perform the penance he re- 
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ceived, as it was an integral part of confesson. " If that be all," 
replied he, somewhat unwillingly, " so let it be ; I give you my 
word of honour that I will go through with the whole business. 
The bet is fairly won." And, in fact, he began to repeat the words 
prescribed him, hastily and thoughtlessly at first, but by degrees 
with unusual emotion. They seemed to call up from the grave the 
extinct belief of his childhood ; they made him restless and dejected ; 
at last his lips ceased to pronounce the awful syllables ; he reflected 
seriously upon death, eternity, and the state of his soul. In a few 
days grace had accomplished its work. He returned to the same 
confessor, disclosed to him the state of his soul, and begged his 
assistance to make a sincere and true confession, in order to obtain 
forgiveness of God. He made the confession, and during the re- 
mainder of his life was most diligent in the performance of every 
religious exercise. — Catechism of Rodez. 

459. Regulus and the Oath. — Regulus, a Roman general, 
was made prisoner by the Carthaginians, during the first Punic war, 
and condemned to six years' imprisonment. The fortune of war 
having changed, his enemies found themselves obliged to send to 
Rome to sue for peace. Regulus was one of the deputation, but 
he was made to promise, on oath, that if he did not succeed he would 
return again to his prison. In Rome, to the surprise of all, Regulus 
spoke before the Senate in favour of continuing the war, which he 
thought would all be to the advantage of his country. When 
negotiations for peace fell through, all endeavoured to dissuade 
Regulus from returning to Carthage, but he remained unshaken. 
" I know," he said, " what awaits me there, but I do not so much 
fear torments and prisons as the infamy of breaking my oath ; duty 
requires I should return to Carthage, the rest I leave in the hands 
of the gods." He refused even to see his wife and children, lest 
his courage should give way, and amid the tears of all he re-embarked. 
When they learned at Carthage what he had done in Rome, they 
made him suffer excruciating torments and then put him to death. — 
What an example does this generous pagan leave of the respect 
due to the oath. — Roman History. 

460. The Christian Brother. — Not many years ago there was 
a mother who had two sons. The elder one was a soldier who had 
distinguished himself by his bravery in the Crimean War. After 
the siege of Sebastopol he obtained permission to spend some 
time at home with his mother. When he reached home he was 
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grieved to find his little brother Henry, who was only ten years old, 
lying at the point of death. His mother sat weeping by his bedside, 
every moment expecting to see him breathe his last. All that the 
doctors could do to restore the boy to health had been in vain. His 
eyes were already glazed in death. He saw not his mother and 
brother who held his cold hands in theirs. " He is dying ; he is 
dying !" exclaimed the disconsolate mother. The priest, who was 
there already, spoke of resignation to God's most blessed will, and 
began the prayers for tl e departing soul. The soldier also prayed. 
No one near him heard what he said, but God in Heaven heard him. 
" O my God," he prayed, " if you make my little brother better I 
solemnly vow to consecrate my whole life to the education of 
children of his age. I will teach them to love You and bless You." 
The child suddenly began to breathe more regularly. Soon after- 
wards he opened his eyes ; they met those of his mother, and he 
smiled. A cry of joy burst from her lips : " He is not going to die," 
she exclaimed. " See, he is already better !" Joy now filled that 
happy home. Day by day the child grew stronger, and was soon 
able to leave his bed. Then did the elder son make known to his 
mother the vow he had made. " Here, dearest mother, is my 
sword ; give it to Henry when he grows older, he will be able to 
use it. As for me, I must leave you again to go and fulfil my vow." 
" You must not go," she cried out in her maternal love for him. 
But he remembered the vow he had made, and not even his mother's 
tears could hinder him from fulfilling it. He is now a Brother of 
the Christian Schools. — HautriSve. 

461. The Chicken Petrified. — An Arab made a vow never to 
eat anything that should have had life ; thus, no meat, no fish, no 
eggs, not even milk food. It was a difficult vow to keep, but this 
fervent Arab was a long time faithful to it. I know not by what 
fatality he forgot himself so far as to kill a fowl himself, have it 
cooked, and eat of it. It was an open violation of his vow, and, so 
to say, a mockery of God, to whom he had made it of his own 
freewill, and without instigation from anyone. God, knowing that 
he was at bottom a good Christian, contented Himself with giving 
him a warning capable of making him reflect. Scarcely had he 
eaten the first mouthful of the fowl, when all that remained in the 
dish became hard as stone, so that no one could break even the 
smallest piece from it. At first no one would believe such an extra- 
ordinary occurrence ; people ran in crowds to convince themselves 
of it by their own eyes. The learned Theodoret states that he 
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himself saw and touched this miraculous fowl. The poor Arab, to 
whom the circumstance occurred, was struck by the prodigy ; he 
thanked God for having called him to a sense of his duty, and 
ever after scrupulously observed the vow he had made. — 
Theodoret. 

462. S. Francis and the Rosary. — A person having heard that 
S. Francis of Sales had made a vow when young to say the Rosary 
every day, wished to do the same, but not without consulting 
the Saint beforehand. " Don't do any such thing," he answered. 
"But," said the other, "why deter others from doing what you 
yourself have done from the days of your youth ?" " That word 
' youth ' settles the matter : in those days I did it without reflec- 
tion : now that I am older, I say to you : don't do it : I don't wish 
to deter you from saying the Rosary : on the contrary say it regu- 
larly and fervently : but as a good practice, not as a vow, so that 
should you omit it, you will not offend God. It is not sufficient 
to make a vow, you must also keep it. I admit my vow has some- 
times embarrassed me, and I have before now thought of seeking 
a dispensation." The authority and example of such a Saint are 
worth pages of argument. — His Life : Jan. 29. 

463. Goodwin, Earl of Kent. — One day when King Edward 
the Confessor was giving a grand banquet to the lords of his court, 
amongst the guests was seen Earl Goodwin, whom the public voice 
accused of the murder of Alfred, King Edward's brother. A young 
page, who was waiting at the table, made a false step when presenting 
wine to the King ; yet still he managed to avoid spilling any of the 
liquor. Then, in order to indicate that one of his feet had secured 
the other, the young man quoting some words from Holy Scripture 
said laughing : " It is true enough that the brother who is supported 
by his brother, stands firm." These words recalled sad memories to 
King Edward's mind. "Ah !" said he, applying them to himself, 
" ah ! if I had my brother Alfred still, how well we could assist each 
other !" Saying these words, Edward cast a scrutinizing look on 
Earl Goodwin. The latter, thinking to satisfy a Prince so religious 
by a solemn oath, exclaimed : " May this morsel of bread be the 
last I shall eat, if I had any act or part in the murder of Prince 
Alfred !" The wretch ! his imprecation was instantly heard : the 
bread stopped in his throat, and choked him, leaving the guests to 
consider whether the accident was a Divine chastisement, or the 
natural effect of the culprit's agitation. — English History. 
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464. An Inhabitant of Schwarstein. — An inhabitant of 
Schwarstein, accused of theft, declared he was innocent, and offered 
to swear to it ; but his oath was refused, owing to the bad reputa- 
tion he bore. He was not, however, convicted, but the judge 
thought well to address him a severe admonition, to which the 
accused replied : " May the thunderbolt crush me if I am guilty !" 
A few days later the thief was sitting in his house when suddenly a 
thunderbolt fell and killed him instantly, his three children near 
him escaping with a severe fright. The house was in flames, but 
no one would venture in to remove the body, till at last the priest 
of the place did so with his own hands. The house was burnt to 
the ground, though, strange to say, not one of the adjoining houses 
was injured, in spite of a strong wind blowing at the time. The 
event caused a great sensation, and even led to the conversion of 
many. — Cattchisme en Exemples. 

465. The Dealer struck Dead. — A man had bought a 
wretched cow at a fair, for next to nothing, and wanted to sell it 
again for a hundred francs. In order to make a show of being 
honest and disinterested, he said to everyone who presented them- 
selves to buy the cow : " I tell you frankly now — for I don't want 
to deceive you — this cow cost me ninety francs, and I only ask a 
hundred — that is little enough profit, you'll admit, for, you know, 
everyone must live." " But did she really cost ninety francs ?" 
" On my word she did, that I may die this moment if I don't tell 
you the truth !" He had scarcely uttered this horrible imprecation 
against himself when he fell dead in the midst of the market-place, 
before a crowd of people. No one doubted but it was a judgment 
from Heaven ; but it was made still more manifest when, some 
hours after, the original owner of the cow happening to pass that 
way, told the truth, that the unhappy dealer had only given him 
fifty francs for the cow. Let us beware of making use of such forms 
of expression as, upon my word of honour, and suchlike, so common 
in the mouths of persons who have little or no honour to pledge.— 
Noel. 

466. Oaths of Secret Societies. — The oaths administered by 
the secret societies, and especially the Freemasons, are both rash 
and unjust oaths ; for the members swear obedience to unknown 
superiors, to obey unknown orders and commands, though they 
know well that such commands are oftentimes crimes, such as 
murder even. It is not surprising then that the Supreme Pontiffs 
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have so often condemned these societies and stigmatized the oaths 
they take. — Guillois. 

467. The Refractory Priests. — During the French Revolu- 
tion, refractory priests was the name then given to those who had 
the courage to refuse taking oaths which their conscience did not 
justify them in taking. These generous confessors of the faith 
were nearly all banished, imprisoned, or even cruelly put to death. 
Four of them were going quietly to Havre to embark for England ; 
a sentinel stopped them, demanding their passports. It was there 
stated that they were priests, and the oath was immediately pro- 
posed to them. " It is for refusing," said they, " to take that 
impious and execrable oath that we are now being banished from 
our country." The misguided populace then cried out : " They are 
refractory priests," and, falling on them, they killed the first two, 
who were priests of the diocese of Seez. The two others, belonging 
one to the same diocese, the other to that of Mans, are dragged to 
the river-side. There they are again summoned to take the oath, 
but they still reply : " Our conscience forbids it." They are thrown 
into the river ; they rise to the surface of the water, and the people 
call out to them : " Swear, and you shall be taken out I" " No," 
cried the two martyrs, drowning in the river, " no, we cannot, we 
will not swear I" And when scarcely able to speak, they repeated, 
" We will not swear." At the sight of this invincible constancy, 
the spectators became furious with anger ; arming themselves with 
pitchforks, they applied them to the necks of the generous con- 
fessors, plunged them again into the water, and kept them there 
till they were dead. — Noel. 

468. The Two Walnut-Trees. — Claude Guillemot was a very 
irritable man, quarrelling over the least thing with everyone about 
him. He had a near neighbour, not quite so passionate as himself, 
but still not very agreeable. It happened that these two indi- 
viduals had a dispute concerning two large walnut-trees which 
separated their respective farms, and which each claimed as be- 
longing to him. Claude Guillemot at first restrained himself so 
far as to consent to leave the matter to arbitration, but when it was 
decided that the walnut-trees should belong to his neighbour, he 
became furious, swore to be revenged, and to burn his adversary's 
house. " This I swear to do," cried he, " and, if I don't, may God 
open Hell under my feet and cast me into it 1" He thus bound 
himself to commit a crime, and vowed himself to Hell if he did not 
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His fit of anger once passed, however, he made this reflection : 
" If I am discovered I shall be sent to end my days in the galleys ; 
but no matter for that, I have sworn to do it, and I'll keep my oath." 
A month after, when he thought no one would suspect him, he 
arose in the middle of the night, and lighting a bunch of matches 
wrapped them in some light inflammable substance, then went on 
tiptoe and threw the whole on his neighbour's roof. The roof 
was made of straw, and soon took fire. Unhappily for the in- 
cendiary, as he hurried away he tripped over a stone, lost his 
balance, and fell with his head against the trunk of a tree, whereby 
he was knocked seaseless to the ground. The fire made rapid 
progress. A black smoke ascended in dense masses from the 
burning house ; the flames spread a lurid light around, and burning 
sparks were carried to a great distance The roof at last fell in, 
and all the inmates of the house perished, the victims of Claude 
Guillemot's crime. As for him, he soon recovered from his stupor ; 
but who can describe his feelings when he saw his own dwelling 
in flames, and found himself surrounded by a multitude of people, 
all of whom accused him of being the cause of the disaster ! His 
wife and children houseless, himself arrested, given up to justice, 
and finally sentenced to the galleys for life, these were the conse- 
quences of his having kept his wicked oath- He had sinned by 
taking it, and he sinned still more by putting it into execution. — 
Noel. 

469. A Sinful Oath. — A man who had summoned the priest to 
the bedside of his wife, who died a holy death, was shortly taken 
ill himself, and received the visit of the same ecclesiastic. This 
time, however, he would not see him, saying his wife had been free 
to receive his ministrations, while he himself was not, for he had 
once bound himself by oath to have nothing to do with Church or 
priest, hence this visit could only be treated as the visit of a friend. 
The priest, greatly surprised and pained, explained how such a 
sinful oath could never be considered as binding. The other only 
replied that for him every oath was binding. Yet this one had 
been to him a source of grief and anguish from the time he had 
seen his wife die in the sentiments of piety and religion. He 
declared he had often thought of writing to the head of the society, 
of which he was a member, to seek release from his oath, and until 
that was granted, he could not, and would not, receive the minis- 
trations of the Church. He wrote accordingly and obtained his 
request, so that, on his next visit, the anxious ecclesiastic was able 
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to give him the consolations of religion, and hs died in peace. It 
can never be too well known that it is not perjury, but further sin, 
to keep an oath which it is a sin to make. — Catichisme en Exemples. 

470. S. Eligius. — King Clotaire II., who reigned in France from 
584 to 628, having heard of S. Eligius as a very upright man, and 
a skilful goldsmith, had him brought to his court, which was then 
near Paris. After having admired the wisdom of his words, and 
the purity of his sentiments, he said to him : " I will keep you 
near my person, so that I may make your fortune ; here are some 
relics of Saints, swear on them that you will ever be faithful to me." 
Hearing this proposal, so simple and so natural, S. Eligius was 
troubled ; he promised Clotaire to be faithful to him, but he would 
not dare to take the oath on the holy relics, because it seemed to 
him that there was no necessity for so doing. The more the King 
insisted, the more he excused himself, for fear of displeasing God. 
At last the King was touched by the delicacy of his conscience ; he 
approved of his refusal, and told him : " I understand your refusal, 
and I honestly believe that your unwillingness to swear lightly is a 
much surer guarantee for your fidelity than all the oaths in the 
world . ' ' — Genevaux. 

471. Child addicted to Swearing — S. Gregory tells us that 
" a child accustomed to swear, in his impatience, by the Name of 
God, was seized with a mortal distemper, and assaulted by evil 
spirits, which caused him to depart this life in his father's arms. 
The father, being too indulgent to him, neglected correcting him 
for this vice, and so," as the same Saint observes, " had bred up in 
this child a great sinner for Hell." 

472. Blasphemy, Watch in Hand. — Many years ago, a man 
in his club-room in London, defied God to strike him dead if the 
horrid blasphemies he uttered were untrue ; taking out his watch, 
he gave his Divine Maker full five minutes to carry out the impre- 
cation. A terror seemed to diffuse itself over the assembly as they 
watched the hands slowly move over the interval, and looked at 
the sturdy ruffian who had thus dared to insult his Maker and 
stand with folded arms to await the result. Nowadays probably 
such a scene enacted again would not create terror, but only a 
laugh I — Ricards. 

473. The Man and his Dagger. — In the ancient city of Tou- 
louse, there is an old manuscript in which it is recorded that there 
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was once a wicked youth, who one evening went oat into the fields 
and began to blaspheme in a fearful manner. In his mad wicked- 
ness he drew his dagger, and, pointing it towards Heaven, defied 
the Almighty, calling upon Him to dash him to pieces if He existed 
and had the power. And see what happened. A snow-white leaf 
floated down from the sky and fell at the young man's feet. Picking 
it up in surprise, he saw written on it, in letters of gold, these words : 
" Have mercy on me." Great was his astonishment to see that God 
Himself should offer mercy to him, such a sinner. Penitence, tears, 
and love poured forth from his heart : he knelt down, thanked the 
goodness of the God he had blasphemed, and was converted from 
that hour ! — Stolz. 

474. The Language of Hell ! — All intelligent creatures are 
divided into three classes. First, the angels and Saints, whose 
country is Heaven, and whose language is to praise and glorify 
God ; secondly, the devils and damned souls, whose country is Hell, 
and whose language is to blaspheme the God of Heaven and to 
curse their folly in having brought themselves to Hell by their own 
deliberate act ; thirdly, we men still upon earth, travelling towards 
one or other of these two countries. If a stranger be travelling 
about and can speak but one language, that language will show to 
what country he belongs, as it did S. Peter, in the Passion (Matt, 
xxvi. 73). So our language here will help to discover to us which 
will be our country hereafter in eternity. — Hay. 

475. La Salette. — On September 19th, 1846, on Mount La 
Salette, in the South of France, Our Lady appeared to two young 
shepherds, Melany and Maximin. Her eyes were full of tears, and 
she complained to them that h r son's arm was getting so heavy 
she could hardly prevent it falling and crushing the world for its 
sins, and she announced that punishments and evils would follow 
if men did not repent. The Blessed Virgin named three sins as 
causing the anger of Heaven : blasphemy, the profanation of Sunday, 
and disregard for laws of lasting and abstinence. — Catichisme en 
Exemples. 

476. The Blasphemer struck Blind. — A few years ago the 
town of Nottingham was visited with a most awful thunderstorm. 
Among those who sought shelter from the pitiless storm in the 
Milton's Head public-house was a young man, a lacemaker by trade. 
For some time he amused himself with ridiculing the fears of the 
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company, but his language, which was, from the first, light and un- 
becoming, became at last impious and profane. He used the holy 
Name of God in the most blasphemous manner, and, with bitter 
oaths, expressed a wish that a thunderbolt might come down and 
strike the company blind. Then, raising himself, he looked through 
the skylight over the room in which they were sitting, and, with 
profane gestures, defied the lightning. At that moment a vivid 
flash entered the room, and in an instant he was lying speechless on 
the floor. He was taken up by the trembling bystanders, none of 
whom were injured, and laid upon a couch. The first words he 
uttered, on recovering his speech, were " God forgive me 1" He 
remained, however, blind, and was removed to the general hospital. 
— Catholic Weekly Instructor. 

477. The Buried Crucifix. — A priest relates the following : 
About the beginning of last century, at Aughton, in Lancashire, 
there lived a good Catholic, a Mrs. Spencer, on whose farm some 
young men had one day been giving some help. When the work 
was done and the evening meal over, five of them, Protestants, 
remained in a ioom together. Now, there happened to be a cruci- 
fix over the chimney-piece, which they took down and began to 
ridicule. They said it was the Papist's God, etc. " Let us go," 
said one, " and bury it, and see if it will rise in three days." They 
carried their blasphemy into effect, and actually dug a hole in the 
ground, into which they thrust it. Mrs. Spencer, who was engaged 
in another part of the house, did not hear of the profanity till 
afterwards. In relating it to me she was very much moved, and 
said : " Mark my words, not one of those who took part in this 
blasphemy will die in his bed." I did mark her words, and have 
lived long enough to witness their exact fulfilment. These men 
are all dead, and not one of them died in his bed. Two were brothers : 
one was killed by falling out of his cart, the other cut his throat in 
a barn. A servant-man of theirs was also present, and he was killed 
by his team. Another drowned himself in a pit. and the fifth died 
in his chair. — Gibson. 

478. The Blasphemer struck Dead. — A man was once busy 
cutting and dressing stone on a Sunday for the building of a dancing 
hall, when a pious neighbour, passing by, said : ' God will punish 
you for this ! are you not afraid of Hell ?" " Oh, Hell is full !" 
exclaimed the blasphemer, and, at the very moment, fell dead to 
the ground. — Cattchisme en Exemples. 
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479. Death of Nestorius. — Nestorius, at the end of his days, 
found his trials increase with his impiety. His body began tc 
corrupt while still alive, and his tongue, instrument of so many 
blasphemies against Jesus Christ and His holy Mother, was eaten 
away with worms. Driven forth from the company of men by these 
evils, he fell from his horse and was killed. — Guillois. 

480. Death of Voltaire. — On February 25th, 1758, Voltaire 
wrote to a friend : " In twenty years God will be a plaything !" On 
February 25th, 1778, twenty years later, day for day, the arch-blas- 
phemer was seized with the vomiting of blood that brought him to 
the grave. The violence of his disease soon made him belie his 
incredulity, and before one of those priests whom he had so often 
calumniated, he made a retraction of his impieties and scandals ; 
he then asked for the last Sacraments, but his friends around him 
prevented any priest approaching, so that he did not receive them. 
His sneers and blasphemies of half a century seem to have worn 
out the patience of the Most High. The sick man falls into raging 
convulsions ; with rolling eyes, pale and trembling, he throws him- 
self into every position, devouring his own excrements, and tearing 
his flesh to pieces ! That Hell which he had so much ridiculed he 
now sees open before him ; he groans with terror, and his last sigh 
is that of a reprobate. — Gaume. 

481. The Blasphemer in the Tavern. — In the year 1847, some 
persons were sitting at table in a tavern kept by a man named 
Levaillant. Amongst the working men present there was a weaver 
who kept swearing continually, and, desirous of showing off, as it 
were, before the others, commenced denying that there was a God ; 
from that he proceeded to belch forth all sorts of blasphemies against 
Him and His religion. Levaillant endeavours to soothe away this 
frenzy by words of mild persuasion, but the weaver answers in a 
scoffing tone : " Your God ! I will sup with Him to-night !" Alas ! 
he had scarcely uttered this blasphemy, when he fell on his face, 
as if struck by lightning. They hastened to raise him up ; the un- 
happy wretch was dead ! No one doubted but this awfully sudden 
death was a punishment from Heaven. — Noel. 

482. The Scoffer of Religion. — One Sunday a party were 
seated around a table in a public-house at the hour of the celebra- 
tion of High Mass. At the moment when the tolling of the Church 
bell announced the elevation of the Sacred Host, one of those 
seated at the table, well known for the irregularity of his life, rose 
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suddenly and gave vent to the most blasphemous expressions : 
"I must show you," said he, "what the priest is now doing." 
And then he commenced a blasphemous mockery of the mo9t 
august ceremony of Christianity. In derision of the Consecration 
and the Adoration, he inclined over the table, and then bent the 
knee, pronouncing at the same time, with a blasphemous tongue, 
the form of Consecration. Again he made a second genuflection, 
and, to the amazement of all around, he did not arise, but remained 
motionless, as if fastened to the floor ! At first it was thought 
that he purposely remained kneeling, but it was soon seen that 
he was unable to rise unaided, and that he required the support 
of two persons to rise from his kneeling posture. Everyone became 
alarmed at what had happened to the blasphemer, and a perfect 
stillness reigned around. When those present recovered from their 
terror and surprise, and breathed a little more freely, they began 
to examine the cause of the extraordinary effect, and it was found 
that the blasphemer's knee was fractured, and the knee-cap shivered 
into two parts. The surgeon who examined the fracture said that, 
in his long experience, he had never seen one like it. All who 
heard of the accident, and those who were present when it occurred, 
agreed in thinking that the stroke came from God, in punishment 
of the blasphemies uttered against Him. — Noel. 

483. A Mother's Curse. — S. Augustine tells us that at Caesarea 
there were ten children — seven boys and three girls — of an honour- 
able family, who all, upon their mother's curse, were visibly punished 
by Almighty God. ' The occasion was this : the eldest of the children 
abused his mother, not only by injurious words, but also by striking 
her, and the rest of the children stood by unconcerned at the insult 
and injury, and said not one word to their brother in her behalf. 
The woman, impatient of the injury and overwhelmed with grief, 
ran to the Church to curse her eldest son. The Devil, laying hold 
of her violent passion, persuaded her to curse them all, to which 
she easily consented. So, taking hold of the font, with her hair 
all flying loose and her breasts bare, she prayed to God that all her 
children might become vagabonds, be banished from their home, 
and wandering about strange countries, become a terror to man- 
kind. In consequence of this curse, the eldest, being the chief in 
wickedness, was immediately seized with such a trembling in every 
part that he alarmed all that looked upon him. The same punish- 
ment seized all the rest within the space of one year, one after 
another, in the order as they were in age. The mother, seeing that 
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her wicked prayer had so fatal an effect, was not able to support 
the remorse of her conscience and the reproach of her neighbours, 
so she went and hanged herself, finishing a miserable life with a 
more wretched end. The children were so filled with shame and 
confusion at their mother's sad fate that they could not bear the 
sight of their neighbours, but left their country, and, turning vaga- 
bonds, wandered over much of the Roman Empire. After some 
time the eldest was cured at Ravenna through the intercession of 
S. Laurence. The sixth, called Paul, with his sister, Palladia, 
came to Hippo fifteen days before Easter, being admonished to do 
so by Augustine ; and there, at the tomb of S. Peter, they begged 
Almighty God, with prayer and tears, that He would be pleased, 
through the intercession of the Saints, to free them from their 
trembling ; and Paul was cured, though his sister was not. — De 
Civitate Dei. 

A rich widow lived in Florence ; she had two children whom she 
loved, even to weakness, never refusing them anything. One day, 
however, she felt she must refuse their request, which so irritated 
them that they at last even raised their hand to strike her. The 
poor mother, in her exasperation, cursed the two children : " May 
the furies of Hell possess you, and avenge the insult you have 
offered me I" At that moment the Devil seized them, and like two 
wild beasts they began to fight together, and almost tore each other 
to pieces. The afflicted mother, at this sight, ran to S. Zenobius, 
Bishop of Florence ; he, after rebuking her for her sin, prayed for 
her children, and healed them : he did more, he effected their 
conversion. — Delmas. 

484. The Three Cursers. — Eusebius, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, relates the following passage of three cursers and swearers : 
'* The first wished he might be burnt if what he said, upon oath, 
was not true ; the second prayed that he might be seized with 
sickness ; and the third, that he might be struck blind if what he 
asserted were false. They soon obtained their respective requests : 
The first was burnt alive with his whole family ; the second was 
covered with malignant disorders from head to foot ; the third, 
seeing these visible judgments of God, began to repent, and wept 
so bitterly for his past impiety that he lost the sight of both eyes 
through the abundance of his tears." 

485. The Curser and the Beans. — A man who was much 
addicted to swearing, being at table with some others, went on 
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cursing and swearing as usual, without the least attempt to restrain 
himself. Every time he spoke he added an oath, or something 
equivalent thereto. On the following day he was summoned to 
the court without knowing for what. He had scarcely made his 
appearance in the hall when he saw an individual take a little bag 
from his pocket, and gravely count out some beans on a table. 
When he had finished, he said to the magistrate : " I hereby prove 
that this man, whom you see before you, swore 487 times yesterday 
evening in such an inn." Being asked how he knew so exactly, 
he answered : " I chanced to have the left pocket of my coat full 
of beans yesterday, and when I perceived this man curse so often, 
I took it into my head to drop one into the other pocket every 
time he uttered an oath. In this way it was that I reckoned 487, 
and that number is under the truth, because my beans ran out, so 
that I was unable to continue my count." The accused could 
not, of course, deny the fact ; he paid a large fine, reddened to the 
eyes with shame, and retired fully resolved to correct so shameful 
a habit. — Schmid. 

486. The News-Boy. — One evening after the tidings of victory 
during a time of war, the city was filled with excitement and a 
brisk business was created among the news-dealers. One little boy 
came into the sitting-room of an hotel to sell his papers. " Papers, 
sir ? Papers ?" said he. A man was sitting by ; he seemed to take 
a fancy for the intelligent looks of the boy, and said to him with an 
oath : " Come here, my lad, you are a fine boy. Let me have a' 
paper," and he drew the boy to his side. The boy gave him the 
paper and received for it an extra penny, the man swearing again 
that he was a fine boy. " What is your father's name ?" he asked. 
" My father is dead," said the boy. " Well," said the man, " I must 
take you as my own boy," and again he swore, " and I'll make a 
man of you." The boy made no answer, but still seemed rather 
shy of his new-found friend. " Now, my little fellow," said the man, 
who kept on using most vulgar words at almost every sentence he 
spoke, " how would you like to come and live with me, and be a 
great man some day ?" " I think," said the boy quietly, " that I 
should not like to live with a man that uses such bad language as 
you do." The man was silent ! What could he say ? And the 
little boy went out to sell his papers.— A ve Maria. 
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THE THIRD COMMANDMENT 

"Remember thou keep holy the Sabbath day." 

487. Blessed T. More's Respect for Sunday. — Blessed Thomas 
More, Chancellor of England, was an ardent supporter of Catholic 
belief. When going to chapel on Sundays he always appeared 
very well dressed. One day someone asked him how it was he was 
so particular in his dress on Sunday, and he at once made answer j 
" I have always dressed myself with care on Sundays, and on 
festivals, not to please the world, or through respect for any mortal, 
but through respect and love for God." — His Life. 

488. Profanation of Sunday an Injustice. — A farmer ridi- 
culed his neighbour because he did not, like himself, work on 
Sundays, but, on the contrary, attended the Church services. 
" Suppose," said the neighbour, " I have seven shillings in my 
pocket, and meeting a poor man on the way I gave him six, what 
would you say ?" " Well," said the farmer, " you would be very 
generous, and : would deserve every thanks." " But if instead of 
thanking me, he threw me down and robbed me of my last shilling, 
what then ?" " Why, such a man would deserve to be hanged." 
" Friend," replied the neighbour, " that's your very case : God has 
givn you six days to labour in, and has reserved only the seventh 
to Himself, and commands us to sanctify it. And you, instead of 
being thankful for His gifts and respecting His will, you rob Him 
even of the seventh day. Are the two cases not alike ?" The 
farmer agreed ; he admitted his fault and corrected it. — CatSchisme 
en Examples. 

489. Masses Badly Heard.— To obtain some particular grace, 
a poor woman promised Almighty God to hear a certain number 
of Masses : each day as she returned home, after Mass, she put a 
bean into a box, that she might know the number of obligations 
fulfilled. At length, thinking her promise must be almost com- 
pleted, she opened her box, and what was her surprise to find only 
one bean within 1 whereupon she gave way to despondency and 
discouragement, and complained to God that whereas she had so 
often assisted at Mass, only one was marked. She had the good 
thought to consult her director, and explain all to him. He in 
return explained all to her, how no doubt she had been at Mass 
very regularly, yet without truly hearing Mass, because of her 
voluntary distractions, her bad behaviour, and perhaps even her 
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talking to others, all which had destroyed the merit of her works, 
and accounted for the loss of her beans. The poor woman with- 
drew, convinced that Providence had made use of this incident to 
teach her to be more attentive during the Holy Sacrifice, if she 
wished it to be pleasing to God and meritorious to herself. — 
CatSchisme en Exemples. 

490. Result of Irreverence.— Pope Pius V. had induced a 
Protestant to enter the Church, and was preparing him for Baptism. 
One day the latter was assisting at Mass, but, unfortunately, the 
Faithful then present were greatly wanting in respect, and the 
Protestant went away indignant, saying : " No, Catholics do not 
believe in the Mass : they don't believe in the Real Presence : if 
they did, they would behave differently in the presence of God." 
And he remained a Protestant.— Cattchisme en Exemples. 

491. The African Martyrs. — During the cruel persecution of 
the Emperor Maximian, forty-nine Christians had assembled in a 
private house to assist at the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, which 
was said by the priest Saturninus. The officers of justice broke 
into the house during the celebration of the Sacred Mysteries, 
arrested those who were present, and conveyed them before the 
public tribunal under a guard of soldiers. By order of the judge 
they were sent in chains to Carthage, the capital city of the province, 
where they were again examined and cruelly tortured. Being asked 
by the Proconsul why they had assembled together in spite of the 
decrees of the Emperor, S. Saturninus answered in the name of the 
rest : " It is because we are not allowed to be absent from the Sacred 
Mysteries. This is the commandment and teaching of the Divine 
Law. This law we faithfully observe, and for it we are ready to lay 
down our lives." Upon this the judge ordered them to be cast into 
prison, where those who had survived the tortures inflicted upon 
them shortly after fell victims to starvation and the hardships of 
their confinement. — Butler. 

492. Anysia. — A Christian virgin, named Anysia, was one Sun- 
day going to the assembly for Mass, when she was observed by 
one of Diocletian's guards. " Stop !" he cried out, " where are you 
going ?" Anysia, in fear, made the sign of the cross on herself, 
and said : "lama servant of Christ, and am going to the Lord's 
assembly." ** I will take care to prevent you," said the soldier, 
" and wdl bring you to sacrifice to the gods." At the same time 
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he endeavoured to snatch away her veil, and when Anysia strove 
to prevent him he in a rage drew his sword and plunged it into her 
heart. The young virgin fell, bathed in her blood, a martyr to the 
observance of Sunday. — Gaume. 

493. S. Nicon and the Players. — One Sunday, as S. Nicon 
was giving out Vespers, the governor of the place, named Gregory, 
amused himself playing ball near the church. S. Nicon, very much 
displeased at hearing so much noise during the celebration of the 
Office, left the church and severely reproved the ball-players. 
Gregory, who had lost the game, flew into a violent passion against 
the Saint, and drove him out of the city. Then, commencing 
another game, he was at once struck with paralysis and sharp pains 
through every part of his body. He employed all the remedies 
within his power to alleviate his sufferings, but in vain. By the 
advice of the Bishop of the place, he recalled S. Nicon, and begged 
his pardon for what he had done. The Saint reproached him not, 
but immediately cured him ; and from that time Gregory became 
one of the most zealous defenders of virtue and piety. — His Life : 
Nov. 26. 

494. The Avaricious Miller. — A miller was so possessed of the 
demon of avarice, that there was scarcely a Sunday on which he 
did not work. During the High Mass and other Offices he was 
seen working at his mill. On one particular festival he went as 
usual and began to work away. In the evening he returned not. 
His wife was every moment expecting him, but in vain, for he 
appeared not. When it was becoming rather late, she went out to 
look for him, and — frightful spectacle ! — she beheld him dead and 
extended along the ground, with his entire body pierced with some- 
thing like stakes. In setting out from his house in the morning, 
he complained of there being no wind, and said that he was going 
to arrange the mill so that an advantage might be taken of the first 
breeze that would spring up. He waited some hours in expecta- 
tion of the wind : he saw the country people going to church, and 
through shame — for he knew he was doing wrong — he hid himself. 
When they had passed on he stood up and began to watch the clouds. 
On a sudden the wind sprung up, the wings of the mill turned 
immediately round, and the points coming in contact with his body 
he was cast violently some distance from the place in which he was 
standing, and died in pain and agony ! His death produced a great 
sensation in every part of the country around, for it was considered. 
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and justly, a stroke from the hands of God, to mark his horror of 
the profanation of Sunday. — Noel. 

495. The Avalanche. — In a small village situated on the slopes 
of the Alps, there lived a man who was notorious for his open and 
scandalous profanation of the Sunday. So far from attending 
Divine Service in his parish church, it was his custom, as soon 
as the Sunday dawned, to set out with some companions, whom 
he had misled by his evil example, to hunt the chamois on the 
mountain side. In vain did his parish priest endeavour, by every 
means that zeal and charity could suggest, to reclaim him from 
so unbecoming a practice. It was all to no purpose, and at length, 
seeing that the miserable man continued obstinate in his wicked- 
ness, the zealous pastor threatened him with the anger of God 
in case he did not desist from scandalizing the neighbourhood by 
his public impiety. Shortly after, he set out as usual for the 
chase, one Sunday morning, accompanied by two of his comrades. 
A heavy fall of snow had taken place during the night, but this 
gave the party little concern, as it served to render the traces of 
the game more visible, and to increase their prospect of a good 
day's sport. They had not proceeded far, when the two companions 
of the unhappy man, who were following in his track, perceived to 
their horror that, wherever he trod, his footsteps were marked with 
blood. Unable to account for the strange occurrence, and struck 
with a secret fear of the impending judgment of God, they both 
united in imploring him to discontinue the expedition for that day 
at least, informing him of what they had witnessed. He refused, 
however, telling them, with a laugh, that the blood on his track 
was an omen of a good day's sport. Whatever may have been the 
cause of this extraordinary occurrence, it exercised a wholesome 
influence over his companions, who, touched by Divine grace, 
began to retrace their steps. They had not proceeded far when they 
heard a noise as it were of thunder behind their backs, and looking 
hastily round beheld the profaner of the Sabbath carried away 
by an avalanche, which came rolling down the side of the mountain. 
They ran with all speed to the village for assistance, and the in- 
habitants flocked out to search for the unhappy man. It was not, how- 
ever, till some days after that his body was discovered in a neighbour- 
ing ravine, buried many feet beneath the surface of the snow. — Gibson. 

496. The Peasant and the Axe. — A labourer of Auvergne, 
having yoked two oxen to his plough, feared not, to the great 
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scandal of his neighbours, to go to work in his field on the Sabbath 
Day. Whilst employed at this forbidden work his ploughshare 
broke. Instead of desisting from his criminal undertaking, he 
took his axe to mend it ; it was then that God punished him in a 
most remarkable manner. He permitted that the labourer's hand 
should close convulsively on the handle of the axe. Notwith- 
standing all that could be done to take the axe from his hand, it 
remained the same, so that for two whole years the unhappy man 
bore that visible mark of the wrath of God. But at length, at the 
end of that time, he conceived the happy idea of going to pray in 
the Church of the famour martyr, S. Julian, at Brioude, now in the 
Department of the Upper Loire. He passed in prayer the night 
between Saturday and Sunday, according to the custom of that 
time, and, on the following day, in presence of all the people, his 
hand was cured ; it opened miraculously of itself and let fall the 
piece of the axe-handle which for two years had remained in its 
grasp. — S. Gregory of Tours. 

497. Declaration of the Council of Paris. — In the Sixth 
Council, held at Paris in the year 829, the Bishops, after condemning 
marketing, bargaining, and all country business on the Sundays, 
add : " There are many who have been struck with lightning for 
working on these days ; of many of these we have been eye-witnesses 
ourselves, and of many more we have heard by the relation of 
others. There are also others who have been punished by a sudden 
contraction of their nerves, and more have been struck dead by 
fire, and for their sins, their bodies and their very bones have in a 
moment been reduced to ashes. Besides, many other terrible 
judgments there have been, and still are, whereby it is sufficiently 
declared how much God is offended by the profanation of the 
Sabbath Day." — Council of Paris. 

498. The Merchant and the Artisan. — At the beginning of 
this century there lived at Lyons a poor shoemaker named Berthier, 
who was to be seen working at his bench every Sunday morning. 
In the same street, and opposite to his house, dwelt a wealthy 
merchant, who, being a good Catholic, was grieved to see his poorer 
neighbour neglecting the duties of his religion, and determined, 
if possible, to reclaim him. Accordingly one day he spoke to him 
on the subject, and represented to him how much he offended 
God by working on Sunday. The shoemaker replied that it was 
necessity which compelled him to work. " You that are rich," 
added he, " can well afford to be idle one day in the week, but as 
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for me, I could neither finish my work nor support my family, if 
I did not labour on the Sunday." " My good friend," replied the 
merchant, " all I ask of you is to give my advice a fair trial. But I 
do not wish that you should be the loser by so doing. Promise me 
that you will do no work, and will attend Mass upon Sunday 
for the next six months, and I engage to make good all the losses 
you sustain by following my advice. Do you accept my offer ?" 
" Willingly," replied Berthier. " It is much easier for me to rest 
than to work, so that, as I am not in any case to be the loser, it is a 
bargain." At the end of the six months the merchant paid another 
visit to the shoemaker. " My friend," said he, " I have been 
delighted to see that you have kept your promise. Tell me, now, 
the amount of your losses, for I have engaged to make them good." 
" Ah, sir," replied Berthier, " it is I that am in your debt, not you 
in mine, for I have been the gainer by our agreement." " In what 
way ?" said the merchant. " I will tell you," replied the shoe- 
maker. " At first I found a little inconvenience in not having my 
work completed, but as I was determined to keep up to my promise, 
I learned to push on matters during the week, and not to under- 
take more than I could accomplish. Soon I found that, by resting 
on the Sunday, I was so much refreshed and strengthened in body 
and mind as to be able to do as much work in the six days as I 
had before done in the seven. Meanwhile, I attended Church 
regularly with my family, and there heard many excellent instruc- 
tions, which showed me the danger in which I had been of losing 
my soul for a paltry gain. Accordingly, I began to prepare for my 
Confession, which I had long neglected. I made it to the best of 
my power, and received Holy Communion. I need not say that the 
peace and joy which I have felt since is far beyond any temporal 
gain ; but indeed I have lost nothing, for, somehow or other, I am 
quite as well off as before." " I am delighted to hear it," said the 
merchant ; " but tell me how are matters going on now between 
yourself and your wife, for formerly, as everyone knows, there was 
not a day without a quarrel ?" " It is too true," said Berthier, 
"and I used to think that my poor wife was always in fault ; but 
when I became better instructed I began to see that she was not 
always wrong, neither was I always right ; so when we went to Con- 
fession we made it up to bear with each other, and live peaceably 
for the time to come. Since then, peace and happiness have reigned 
in our house, and we have now time to devote ourselves to the care 
of our children." — Power. 
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499. Thirty Thousand Francs' Worth of Jewels. — Of two 
merchants, one of whom closes his shop on Sundays and goes to 
Mass, whilst the other buys and sells as on weekdays, which is he 
who best deserves our confidence ? I am going to tell you. When 
the Allies — that is to say, the Austrians, Russians, and Prussians — 
invaded France in 1814, they made a considerable stay in the 
country, and especially in Paris : some of them availed themselves 
of the opportunity of purchasing some of those rare and costly 
works of art for which France is so famous. A wealthy Prussian 
officer, amongst others, wished to buy jewels for a large amount. 
He presents himself one Sunday to one of the first jewellers in the 
city. " Sir, I should like to see some of the finest ornaments you 
have in gold and jewels." " I can let you see them, sir, but I can- 
not sell them to you to-day." " You cannot ? and why not, pray ?" 
" Because my stores and workshops are always closed on Sundays, 
and I would not, on any account, depart from that rule." " Sir, I 
understand your Catholic scruples, but I leave the city to-morrow, 
and if you will not sell me the jewels, I must go elsewhere." " I 
cannot help it." " Well ! sir, I have but one word to say, and 
perhaps it may help you to a decision : I intend to purchase jewels 
to the amount of twenty-five or thirty thousand francs." " You 
do me wrong, sir, if you imagine that that sum will tempt me ; it 
is undoubtedly a fine offer, but I confess I like better to remain 
faithful to my religious principles." " In that case, sir, as my 
departure is fixed for to-morrow, I am forced, however much I may 
regret it, to purchase of someone else what you refuse to sell me." 
So saying, the officer bowed and withdrew. He had only gone a 
little way when a thought occurred to him : " Now here is a jeweller 
who is very strict in observing the Sabbath, and his strictness 
annoys me not a trifle ; but if this man has firmly refused to sell 
me his jewels for any amount of money, I have good reason to believe 
that he would not deceive me in the price, weight, or value of his 
costly wares ; whilst another that will not hesitate to sell on Sunday 
for the sake of making money will not scruple to cheat me in his 
merchandise." Struck by this reflection, the officer returns home, 
relates what had happened, puts off his journey for one day, and 
going on the morrow to the honest jeweller, with some others of 
his friends, they made purchases to the amount of forty or fifty 
thousand francs. — Catholic Anecdotes. 

500. S. Alphonsus' Lesson. — When S. Aipnonsus Liguori was 
an old man, and could not leave his room, his greatest grief was 
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that he could no longer go to visit Jesus present in the holy taber- 
nacle. "Do you not know," he used to say, "that you may 
obtain more by a quarter of an hour's prayer before the altar than 
by all the other devotions of the day put together ?" — His Life : 
August 2. 

501. Examples of the Saints. — S. Elizabeth of Hungary was 
accustomed, even in her childhood, to visit Jesus Christ often in 
the Blessed Sacrament. If she found the Church closed, she would 
affectionately kiss the lock of the door and the walls of the Church 
for love of Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist. — S. Mary Magdalen 
of Pazzi made every day thirty visits to the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment. — S. Aloysius spent in the Church, at the foot of the taber- 
nacle, all the time which was not occupied by any duty. — S. Francis 
Xavier, after preaching and performing all the other heavy labours 
of his arduous mission, used to go at night and take his repose 
before his Divine Master in the humble tabernacle of the Church. — 
S. Francis of Assisi never undertook any work without first going 
into the Church to ask the blessing of Jesus in his Holy Sacrament. 
— Lives of the Saints. 

502. The Two Vessels. — Our Lord one day appeared to Sister 
Paula, a holy nun who dwelt in Naples, with two vessels in His 
hands, the one of gold, and the other of silver. As she was wonder- 
ing what this could signify, Jesus said unto her : " My daughter, I 
keep in the golden vessel all your Sacramental Communions, and 
in the silver one your Spiritual Communions." — Chisholm. 

503. S. Jane of the Cross. — Our Lord once told S. Jane of 
the Cross that as often as she made a Spiritual Communion she 
received a grace similar to that which she received when she made 
a Sacramental Communion. — Her Life. 

504. The Greek Orator. — A Greek orator was one day speak- 
ing before a large audience on a very important subject, concerning 
the welfare of the State. His words, however, were but coldly 
received ; he therefore left his subject, and began speaking of a 
recent incident that had come to his knowledge. " An Athenian," 
he said, " wishing to travel, hired a donkey. As he proceeded he 
got very hot, so got off, and sat down in the donkey's shadow. 
But the owner objected, saying that in letting him the donkey 
he had not let the shadow, which, therefore, belonged to himself. 
The two men got very angry over the subject, came to blows, and 
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at length fell into the hands of the police." At this point the 
orator descended from the tribune, when the whole audience 
clamoured out to know the result of the men's dispute. " What !" 
said the speaker, in a severe tone, " you take interest in the matter 
of a donkey and its shadow, and yet you refuse to discuss the 
welfare of the country ! What folly !" — To how many might a 
similar reproach be made ? They listen to all manner of topics, 
but few care to hear the word of God on the affairs of salvation 1 
— Catichisme en Exemples 

505. Brother and Sister. — An officer on leave, on reaching 
home, was asked one evening by his sister to take her to Church to 
hear some famous preacher. The officer had but little religion, and 
reluctantly consented, and then only on condition that once his 
sister got her seat, he should come away. This was agreed to : but 
once in the Church, the crowd was so great that even he was unable 
to make his way out, so with much grumbling he had to remain. 
But the truths of religion spoken from the pulpit touch his heart, 
he is converted, and returns home with his sister a fervent Catholic 
once more. — Mullois. 

505a. S. Augustine's Experience. — A friend of S. Augustine 
was one day walking near the city of Triers with three of his gay 
companions, when two of them, who were officers in the Emperor's 
army, chanced to enter a cottage which was the dwelling-place of 
some devout servants of God. Here they perceived upon the table 
a copy of the life of the great S. Anthony the hermit, which one of 
them opened through curiosity. Attracted, says S. Augustine, by 
something which caught his eye, he began to read, and reading, to 
admire, and admiring, to burn with the desire of imitating so noble 
and heroic an example. At length, inflamed with what he read, 
and burning with a holy zeal, he cried out to his companion : " Tell 
me, I pray, with all the pains we take, what does our ambition 
aspire to ? Have we any greater hopes at court than to arrive at 
the friendship and favour of the Emperor ? And when this is 
obtained, how long will it last ? But behold, if I please, I can 
become this moment the friend and favourite of God, and remain 
so for ever." So saying, he paused : but having read a little further, 
he again exclaimed : " Behold, now I bid adieu to former hopes, 
and am fully resolved to have no other pursuit but that of serving 
God. As for you, if you do not imitate my example, at least da 
not hinder my resolution." The other replied tfaat, so far from 
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hindering him, he wished to stand by his side, in so noble a warfare. 
Accordingly, taking leave of their companions, they remained in the 
cottage ; whereupon receiving news of which, the two ladies to 
whom they were engaged, consecrated their virginity to God. This 
example, which was related to S. Augustine at a time when his 
mind was still wavering between the force of truth and the violence 
of his passions, raised immediately a mighty conflict within his 
breast. Agitated by his feelings, and drawn by the grace of God, 
he retired into the garden to pray. Here he poured forth the 
anguish of his heart with bitter sighs and tears, when suddenly he 
heard the voice of a child frequently repeating these words : " Take 
and read, take and read." Upon this, rising up in amazement, he 
went to fetch the book of S. Paul's Epistles, which he had left hard 
by, and opening it, he lighted upon the words : " Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make no provision for the flesh and its con- 
cupiscences." He read no further, nor had he need, for at the end 
of these lines a new gleam of confidence and security streamed into 
his heart, and all the darkness of his former hesitation was dispelled. 
He immediately went in and told the good news to his mother, 
S. Monica, who was transported with joy. He then put himself 
under the care of S. Ambrose, who shortly after conferred upon him 
the Sacrament of Baptism. — Butler. 

505b. S. Ignatius. — The character of S. Ignatius was open, 
generous, and courageous ; he was, however, vain and full of am- 
bitious thoughts. He ardently longed to distinguish himself in the 
service of the King of Spain, and to gain for himself the esteem 
and applause of the world. An opportunity soon occurred to put 
his courage to the test. The city of Pampeluna was besieged by 
the French army, and, owing to the death of his superior officer, 
it fell to the lot of Ignatius to direct the defence. On this occasion 
he gave proof of great and noble qualities. Though at the head 01 
but a small force, he scorned every proposal to surrender, encouraged 
the drooping spirits of the soldiers, and led them in person to attack 
the besiegers. In the engagement he was wounded by a cannon- 
ball, which shattered his leg, and he was carried back helpless to 
the fortress. After the surrender of the city, Ignatius was per- 
mitted to retire to his own home, the Castle of Loyola, where he 
remained for many months helpless and confined to his bed. To 
while away the time, he desired his attendants to bring him some 
romances or tales of chivalry, but they brought him, however, a 
volume of the Lives of the Saints, which they had met with in 
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their search. Ignatius at first laid it impatiently aside, as ill- 
suited to his taste ; but seeing that no other book could be pro- 
cured, he at length opened and began to read it. By degrees his 
attention became awakened, and he could not help admiring the 
noble generosity of men who had sacrificed fortune, worldly honour, 
and even life itself in the service of God. He soon began to com- 
pare their lives with his own, to reflect on the emptiness and vanity 
of all that passes with time, and to understand how wisely the 
Saints had acted in preferring the service of the King of Heaven 
to that of an earthly monarch. From that time Ignatius resolved 
to occupy himself no longer with the vain pursuit of earthly glory, 
but to devote himself to the great work of obtaining the victory 
over his own passions and promoting the glory of his Heavenly 
Master. Accordingly, upon his recovery he retired into solitude, 
where he gave himself up to the practice of penance and prayer. 
Soon after he laid the foundation of the illustrious Order of the 
Jesuits, the members of which, by the great works which they have 
performed for the education of youth and the preaching of the 
Gospel, have so well fulfilled those words which S. Ignatius took as 
the rule and motto of his life : Ad majorem Dei Gloriam — " All to 
the greater glory of God." — His Life : July 31. 



THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT 

"Honor thy father and thy mother. " 

506. The Merchant's Daughter — There was a rich merchant 
in Paris who led a very worldly life, and entirely neglected his 
religious duties. His wife died a few years after his marriage, 
leaving him two daughters. As soon as they were of age to be sent 
to school, he sent them to a convent to be educated by the nuns. 
In the convent they received an education which would fit them 
for the position of life they were to occupy in the world ; but they 
also received that which is of infinitely greater importance, a 
thorough Christian training. When the elder daughter was six- 
teen years of age, her father took her home to attend to his house- 
hold affairs. In this new position she remained as faithful to her 
religious duties as she had been when in the convent ; but she had 
to conceal many of her practices of devotion from her father, lest 
he might be angry with her. One morning her father happened to 

out very early, and met his daughter coming along the street. 
"Where have you been so early in the morning ?" he said to her 
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in a harsh tone. " My dear father, I was at Holy Mass, where I 
prayed much for you." " Do you go often to Communion ?" he 
said in a still more angry voice. " Yes, I go very often ; for it is 
there that I get strength and courage to accomplish my daily duties 
at home, and to please you as I am endeavouring to do." At this 
answer her father hung down his head and said nothing. When 
he raised it up again there were tears in his eyes, and he said in a 
voice choked with emotion : " O ! what a happiness it is for me to. 
have a daughter like you. Go to Mass and to your Communion as 
often as you like, my child, and continue to pray for me." That 
man did not at once become a fervent Christian, but the prayers 
of his good daughter soon accomplished the change. — How many 
children might obtain the conversion of their parents if they would 
only pray for them ! — Hortus Pastorum. 

507. Heroic Self-Sacrifice. — The son of a rich Liverpool mer- 
chant, and student at Ushaw College, was fifteen years of age 
when he offered to God the sacrifice of his life for the conversion of 
his father. Early in Holy Week, 1861, he fell ill, and every remedy 
failed to effect any improvement. He received the last Sacraments 
on Good Friday, and died that same evening ; and his father, 
falling on his knees by the side of his dead son, looks once more 
on the calm and placid countenance, and rises up fully resolved 
to save his soul — the result of the prayer of his child.-— Catechisme- 
en Exemples. 

508. Grenelle Powder Magazine. — In 1794 a frightful disaster 
occurred at Grenelle, near Paris. A powder-magazine, which con- 
tained an immense quantity of gunpowder, suddenly exploded. 
It shook Paris and its suburbs like an earthquake ; but its effects 
were horrible in Grenelle, where nearly 2,000 persons are said to. 
have been killed. The whole neighbourhood was thrown into con- 
sternation, and each one trembled for those near and dear to him. 
A boy, twelve years old, who was boarding three miles away from 
there, and whose mother resided only a little way from Grenelle, 
was so frightened by this disaster that he ran on foot, without a 
hat, and half naked, to make sure that his mother still lived. It 
seemed to his troubled imagination that he was every moment 
going to see her disfigured corpse. But, oh happiness ! the first 
person he met at Vaugirard was that good motaer. He throws 
himself into her arms, covers her with tears and kisses, presses her 
to his heart, and all that without being able to utter a single word. 
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so much was he overcome with joy. After resting himself for a 
few moments, and wiping away the sweat that streamed from 
every part of his body, he remembered that he had left school 
without telling anyone, and thought he must return immediately. 
He hastily takes some refreshment, and hurries back to tell his 
teachers why he had gone home without permission. Alas ! it was 
God's will to reward him immediately for his filial love ; arriving 
at the school, he is seized with fever, goes to bed, and expires a 
few days after, sincerely regretted by his teachers, and still more 
so by his mother whom he had loved so tenderly. — Guillois. 

509. Legacy of a Deceived Father. — A rich old man, named 
Conaxa, had been so imprudently kind as to divide his wealth 
between his two sons during his own lifetime. He soon perceived 
that they had no longer the same respect for him that they used 
to have ; they were not ashamed even to tell him frequently that 
he was living too long, and that they considered him a burden. 
The unhappy old man, in despair at such base conduct on the part 
of children for whom he had done so much, asked advice of a sincere 
friend, whom he still had. " You have done very wrong, my dear 
friend, in acting as you did ; nevertheless, there is one way of 
extricating yourself : contrive to make your children believe that 
there are some debts still owing to you. You understand ?" Ac- 
cordingly, some days after, whilst Conaxa was at table with his 
two sons, a farmer comes in to pay him, as he said, the remains of 
an old debt. It was a big bag of silver lent him by his friend. 
Conaxa did not seem at all surprised, took the bag, put it away to 
count over at his leisure, gave the farmer something to drink, and 
gave not the slightest reason to suspect the trick he was playing. 
No sooner did his sons find out that he had not divided all his 
wealth between them than they immediately became as kind and 
attentive as they had before been harsh and uncivil. Conaxa died 
some years after, leaving a heavy box, which his greedy heirs 
hastened to open. What did they find in it ? Bags full of stones 
and pebbles, with a little note to the following effect : " I bequeath 
these stones to stone fathers who divide their wealth amongst their 
children before their death." I leave you to guess who found them- 
selves fooled and over-reached ; did not the two ungrateful sons 
well deserve it ? — Filassier. 

510. The Son of Crozsus. — Cyrus the Great, during the war 
with Croesus, King of Lydia, laid siege to the city of Sardis, and soon 
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succeeded in carrying it by assault. A body of his soldiers, eager 
to distinguish themselves by the capture of the King, rushed to the 
palace of Croesus, who soon fell into their hands. As, however, he 
was in disguise, they failed to recognize him. Enraged at their 
disappointment, one of their number was about to plunge his sword 
into the breast of their captive, when Aty, son of Croesus, who had 
been dumb from his birth, perceiving his father's danger, ran to the 
spot, and bursting by a mighty effort the bonds which nature had 
imposed upon him, cried out : " Hold thy hand, barbarian, it is the 
King, my father 1" — Rollin. 

511. Blessed Thomas More's Respect for his Father.— 
Stapleton tells us that Blessed Thomas More entertained such high 
respect for his parents that he never left his house, even in the 
days of his power and great influence, without having first demanded, 
on his knees, the blessing of his aged father. 

512. Love of Sons for their Mother. — A poor widow, who 
had been deprived of the use of her limbs, felt the most lively regret 
at not being able to go to Mass on Sundays. When Sunday came 
round, she invariably said to her sons : " What a happiness would 
it be to me if I could go to Church and hear Mass ! but I cannot go, 
for I am old, infirm, and the road is long "; and as she said these 
words, the poor woman shed tears and fetched a deep sigh ; then 
she raised to her lips the cross of her beads, which she was telling 
with the greatest piety and recollection. Her two sons, who enter- 
tained a filial affection towards their old parent, soon contrived to 
satisfy their mother's pious longings. They attached to her old 
armchair two poles, and by this means they carried the poor woman 
to Church. As they entered, for the first time, the road to the 
Church, carrying the old mother in her chair, the people on the 
road loaded them with their blessings, and even cast flowers on 
their path. The pastor of the place, hearing of this loving inven- 
tion of filial love, ascended the pulpit, and took for his text these 
words of Deuteronomy : " Honour thy father and mother, as the 
Lord thy God hath commanded thee." His discourse was full of 
unction, and produced a thrilling effect upon the congregation. 
He compared the flowers cast on the path of the two sons, when 
bearing their mother to Church, to the benedictions which God 
would soon shower down on them. — Guillois. 

513. The Undutiful Son. — A man of property had an only son 
whom he loved tenderly. Upon his son's marriage he gave up all 
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he had to him on condition that he would afford him a home for 
the rest of his life. The old man soon became infirm, but instead 
of bearing patiently with the infirmities which often accompany 
old age, his daughter-in-law expressed herself as highly disgusted 
with him for his want of cleanliness at his meals. One day, when 
they were to have company, she went so far as to tell her husband 
that she would not sit down to table unless the old man was made 
to take his dinner in the kitchen. Her husband was so weak and 
unmindful of what was due to his aged parent as to consent to this 
heartless proposal. The old man was cut to the quick at his son's 
unfilial conduct ; he wept bitterly, and declared that he would 
sooner go and beg his bread than remain any longer with such 
undutiful children. His little grandson, hearing what he said, and 
seeing him go upstairs to fetch a blanket to put over his shoulders, 
for it was in the depth of winter, ran to his father and told him 
that grandpapa was gone to get a blanket to wrap himself in that 
he might go and beg his bread. " Let him go if he likes," replied 
the unfeeling son. " But don't let him take a whole blanket," 
said the child. "And why so ?" asked his father. "Because I 
shall want the other half for you," replied the boy, "when you 
grow old, and I turn you out to beg your bread." These words 
went to the heart of the father, and fearing that his undutiful 
conduct might one day be imitated by his own son, he ran after the 
old man, humbly begged his pardon, and ever after treated him 
with proper respect and affection. — Mrs. Herbert. 

514. Benedict XI. and His Mother. — The illustrious Pope 
Benedict XI. was the son of a humble shepherd. When he was 
raised to the Pontifical throne, word was spread through Rome 
that his mother had come to visit him, and the whole city went 
out to meet her in honour of her son who was the Pope. The good 
woman put on the humble dress belonging to her lowly station, and 
appeared before him. No sooner had she entered, than the Pope, 
at once rising from his throne, left his Cardinals, and went to meet 
her. When he drew near to her, he threw his arms around her and 
wept, as he said : " There is no one in the world who could love his 
mother as much as I do mine." This beautiful example is handed 
down to us to show that in whatever condition of life our parents 
are, it is our duty to honour them. — Life of Benedict XI. 

515. Djezzar and the Disrespectful Son. — There is told of 
the Pasha Djezzar, a famous Turkish tyrant, who terrified all Syria 
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by his crimes from 1775 to 1804, an anecdote which proves that he 
had not totally adjured the sentiments of humanity. This incident, 
quite interesting in its way, is, moreover, a good lesson for un- 
natural sons. A young Christian, in whom Djezzar took some 
interest, was soon to be married. The best room of the house in 
which he dwelt was on the second story ; it was occupied by his 
father, a man venerable by his age and entitled to respect on 
account of his infirmities. To please his future wife, the young 
man civilly asked his father to give up his room to her for some 
weeks, promising to give it back to him a little after the marriage. 
The father consented, and went down to the ground-floor, which 
was neither healthy nor agreeable. At the end of a month he 
asked his room back, but they begged him to leave it a little longer. 
He consented, but when he came to ask it at the appointed time 
his son refused to give it up, and went even so far as to abuse his 
poor father. The whole neighbourhood was indignant at this 
proceeding. Djezzar is informed of it by his spies ; he sends for 
the son, and receives him before the assembled divan. " Of what 
religion art thou ?" said the angry Pasha. The terrified young 
man made no answer. The Pasha repeats his question ; then he 
answers that he is of the Christian religion. " Indeed ? Well, 
make the Christian's sign." The culprit made the sign of the cross 
without saying anything. " Pronounce the words." "IntheName 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen." And so 
saying he, of course, raised his right hand as usual to his forehead, 
then to his chest, and so on. " Ah !" cried Djezzar, in a terrible 
voice, " so the Father is above, and the Son below ? Go, wretch, 
to thy house, and if it is not so there in a quarter of an hour, thy 
head shall soon roll in the dust." It is unnecessary to say that the 
young man went to ask his father's pardon, and made haste to 
restore order in his house, because he knew that Djezzar 's threats 
were not idle ones. — Noel. 

516. S. Paul, the Simple. — In days long gone by there lived 
in the desert, with the great S. Anthony, a holy but simple monk 
called Paul. Whatever his superior told him to do he did at once, 
without ever asking the reason of the command. S. Anthony, 
knowing that obedience is one of the virtues most pleasing to God, 
and seeing his disciple anxious to practise it, resolved to exercise 
him continually in it that he might gain more and more merit for 
Heaven. Sometimes he told him to take a pitcher, go to the river 
and fill it with water, then bring it to him. When this was done 
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he poured it on the ground and told him to go for more. Paul did 
this with great pleasure, and without showing any sign of being 
annoyed at what his Superior had done. At other times he told 
him to make a basket, as the monks of those days were in the habit 
of doing. Paul made it with the greatest care, and brought it to 
S. Anthony. As soon as he looked at it he told his disciple to take 
it all to pieces and make it over again. Paul did so joyfully, with- 
out saying a word. It was in this way he attained to the glory of 
Heaven. — Lives of the Fathers. 

517. S. Pacomius and the Cook. — S. Pacomius, visiting one 
day the houses governed by him, arrived at one, the name of which 
I do not remember. As soon as he entered, the abbot, the monks, 
and all the other members of the Community, hastened to gather 
round him to do him honour. Amongst the inmates of the house 
were some children who were boarders, being brought up in the 
fear of God and in the practice of the virtues proper to their age. 
One of them, with the simplicity of a child, said to S. Pacomius, as 
soon as he saw him : " Ah I Father, you do well to come, for we have 
had very little to eat since your last visit ; there is nothing cooked 
for us any more in the kitchen." " Never mind, my dear child, 
I will take the matter in hand, and see if we cannot have something 
cooked for you." Thereupon the holy abbot sent for the cook, and 
asked him how it was that he no longer cooked either vegetables 
or any other food for the monks. " Father, I did so for some time, 
but I soon observed that these good brothers touched nothing that 
was cooked ; they contented themselves with olives, or some other 
fruit, and took nothing else. Then I began to think that it was no 
use cooking for nothing, and, as the young brother who assists me 
was quite able to do all that was necessary for the refectory and 
the kitchen, I employed myself in making mats like the other 
religious." " And how many have you made since then ?" 
"Father, I have made about five hundred." No sooner had 
S. Pacomius seen the fine pile of mats than he ordered it to be 
set on fire ; turning, then, to the negligent cook, he said to him, 
with visible emotion : " I despise all that you have done, because 
you have acted contrary to the obedience due to Superiors. You 
were charged with preparing food for the brethren ; it was your 
duty to have done so with the utmost care. If they are mortified, 
and do not touch what you have cooked, it is their business ; 
yours is to practise obedience." After this reprimand all went well, 
because exact obedience was henceforth the rule. — Lives of the Fathers 
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(NOTE: The gap in the text found at this point represents 
the beginning of the Appendix of Volume II of The Catechist. 
It will be quickly seen, however, that the next numbered story 
follows immediately from the preceding page, where the 
Appendix section of Volume I ends, and that no stories have 
been omitted from the story-section Appendix of The 
Catechist — which comprises the body of this book.) 



518. The Pupil and the Master. — The holy abbot Arsenius, 
before he left the world and retired into the desert, led an innocent 
and saintly life at the Court of Theodosius the Great, who had en- 
trusted him with the care of the education of his children. This 
important office Arsenius discharged with the utmost zeal and 
fidelity, and the young princes profited no less by the example than 
by the instructions of their virtuous master. It happened one day 
that the Emperor entered the room while the lessons were going 
on, and found Arsenius standing, while his pupils sat listening to 
his instructions. Theodosius hereupon reproved his sons as guilty 
of a want of proper respect to their master, and in punishment 
took from them for a time their marks of royal dignity. He then 
bade them rise from their seats, and invited Arsenius to be seated 
and continue his lesson, begging him to excuse the thoughtlessness 
of his sons, who had forgotten the respect which must always be 
paid, even by princes, to those who have the charge of their in- 
struction. — Butler. 

519. A Father's Story. — There was, not long ago, a little 
boy who was preparing to make his first Communion. A few days 
before that great event the child went to his father to ask his 
p irdon for all the faults he had ever committed. His father said 
to him that he was very well pleased with him, that he had always 
been a very good boy, and that he hoped for the rest of his life he 
would continue to be always as dutiful. Let us continue the 
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account of what then happened in the father's own words. *' The 
child looked at me with tears in his eyes, and at last threw his 
arms round my neck. I myself was moved to tears I saw from 
the first that he wanted to ask me for something, and I also knew 
what it was ; but I must confess I had the harshness to refuse 
to listen to his petition. I said to him, ' Go away now, my boy, I 
am at present very busy ; come back to me to-night or to-morrow 
and tell me what it is, and if your mother thinks it right I will give 
it to you.' The boy, in confusion at my abrupt answer, had not the 
courage to ask me again, and after once more embracing me, went 
to the little room in which he slept, which was next to the one we 
were in at the time. I was angry at myself for making the boy so 
sad, especially since I knew very well what he wanted was for my 
own good ; so I rose up and followed him to see what he would do. 
I went to his room, and as he had left the door a little open, I 
looked in without being observed. I saw him kneeling before an 
image of the Blessed Virgin praying with the utmost fervour, and 
shedding tears. Ah ! I then felt for the first time the great blessing 
God had bestowed on me in giving me a child so good and pious as 
he was. I went back to my own room, sat down at my desk, and 
buried my head in my hands, and was almost weeping. When I 
lifted up my eyes my little boy was at my side, his face covered 
with smiles, in which I thought I saw a mixture of fear. * Papa,' 
he said, as he looked earnestly into my face, ' the favour that I am 
going to ask you caDnot be put off till to-morrow, and my mother is 
pleased that I should get what I am going to ask. This is what I 
am going to ask : Will you come with mother and me to Holy 
Communion on the day of my first Communion ? Now, papa, 
don't refuse me ; do this for the sake of the good God who loves 
you so much.' I could not resist the appeal of my little boy, 
especially as I felt within me something telling me to go, so I 
pressed him to my breast and answered : ' Yes, yes, my darling, I 
will go with you. Come, take me any time you like, even this very 
night if you choose, and lead me to your confessor and say to him : 
" I have brought my father with me : he wants to make his con- 
fession." ' " — Mullois. 

520. The Dying Father. — There was once a little girl whose 
father lay at home very ill. She was only ten years old, but she 
had gone to Sunday-school from the time she began to walk, and 
had always paid great attention to the instructions that were given 
there. When she saw that her father was so ill, she was filled with 
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grief, for he had not been to the Sacraments for years, and she 
knew that if he did not repent before he died she could never see 
him in Heaven. So she went to his room, and put her arms round 
his neck. " Oh, papa," she said, " you are very ill, and the 
Catechism says that if a person has been neglecting his duties, and 
dies without repenting, he cannot get to Heaven ; and you know 
that you have not been to the Sacraments for a very long time, 
and it is that which makes me so sad. For I do love you so much, 
and I want to see you one day in Heaven." Tears came into 
the eyes of the dying man. " Run, my own dear child," he cried 
out — " run as fast as you can and bring the priest ; tell him that 
your father is dying, and desires to receive the last Sacraments." 
The little girl ran immediately, and in a short time the priest stood 
at his bedside. The dying man made his confession, and received 
the last Sacraments with the greatest devotion. He did not die for 
some time afterwards, but when the end came, his little daughter 
wept much for him, but this time there was much joy in the midst 
of her sorrow, for she knew that her dear father was with God in 
Heaven, and that she would one day meet him there. — Chisholm. 

521. " Be Kind to your Mother." — Frederick, King of Prussia, 
one day rang his bell, and, no one answering, he opened the door 
and found his page fast asleep in his elbow-chair. He advanced 
towards him, and was about to waken him when he perceived 
a letter hanging out of his pocket. Curiosity prompted him to 
know what it contained ; so he took it out and read it. It was a 
letter from the young man's mother, in which she thanked him fo r 
having sent her a part of his money to relieve her misery, and telling 
him that God would reward him for his filial affection. The King, 
after reading it, took out a purse full of money and slipped it, 
along with the letter, into the page's pocket. Returning to his 
chamber, he rang the bell so loudly that it awoke the page, who 
instantly made his appearance. " You have had a sound sleep," 
said the King. The page was at a loss how to excuse himself, 
and, putting his hand into his pocket by chance, to his utter astonish- 
ment found there a purse. He took it out, and turned pale when 
he saw what it was. " What is that ?" said the King ; " what is 
the matter ?" " Ah, sire," said the young man, throwing himself 
on his knees, " someone is trying to ruin me. I know nothing of 
this money that I have just found in my pocket, nor do I know 
how it has been put there." " My young friend," said Frederick, 
'* God often does great things for us even in our sleep. Send that 
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to your mother, salute her on my part, and assure her that I will 
take care of both her and you." — Ave Maria. 

522. Gustavus and the Peasant Girl. — As Gustavus III., 
King of Sweden, was one day passing through a village, he noticed 
a young girl drawing water from a well. Gustavus walked up to 
her and asked a drink. She immediately gave it to him. " Amiable 
girl," said the King to her, " if you wish to accompany me to 
Stockholm, I will procure you a more suitable occupation." " How- 
ever desirous I may be to better my condition," answered the girl, 
" I could not for a moment entertain your kind proposal. My 
mother is old and infirm, and I am the only one she has to assist 
and support her ; she lives in this cabin." And the King entered 
the miserable dwelling, and, seeing the poor woman stretched on a 
wretched bed, "You are much to be pitied," he said to her. "I 
would be," she replied, " were it not for this good child, who in 
every way tries to help me and prolong my days : may God reward 
her !" " Continue thus to be kind to your mother," said the Prince 
to the girl, handing her at the same time a purse of gold ; " and in 
a short time I will obtain you more. Adieu : I am your King." 
On his return to Stockholm, the monarch conferred on the mother 
a pension for life, and after her death it was to revert to the 
daughter. — Schmid. 

523. A Father's Opposition. — A wealthy man had an only son 
whom he destined to perpetuate his name. The son, however, 
feeling he had a religious vocation, after persevering efforts, was 
at length received. The father followed him to the novitiate, 
and by entreaties and tears succeeded in bringing him back to the 
world. After awhile, the son again felt the call of God to religion, 
and he entered a second time, and a second time in like manner was 
drawn back to the world. The father now wished to have him 
married, and had already found him a partner ; the son, however, 
as was natural, made a choice of his own. This produced discord 
and mischief, which went to such a length that one day he killed 
his father, with the result that the son died on the scaffold ! — How 
many evils follow from opposing a religious vocation, which is 
sometimes too little appreciated, even in Christian families I — 
Catechisme en Exemples. 

524. Madame de Cheverus. — The motner of Cardinal de 
Cheverus was one of those rare women who perfectly understand 
the education of youth : to her mind, the simplest and most Chris- 
tian system was the best. By example, as well as by word, she 
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inspired her children with the fear of God, with a love of study 
and work, with compassion for the poor and suffering. She insisted 
on obedience being shown both to the children's instructors and 
to herself ; but she carefully avoided reprimands which embitter 
rather than correct. She always taught them to fear, as the greatest 
punishment, exclusion from the common family prayers ; and this 
fear kept them all from evil. — Guillois. 

525. " You must be a Saint !" — There lived about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, in Brittany, two pious Christians. God 
blessed their union by giving them a son, whom they called Yves, 
and whom they resolved to bring up in piety and the knowledge of 
God's holy law. The mother especially watched over him, and 
ceased not to say to him, over and over again : " Yves, you must 
be a Saint." The child, hearing these words so often, said to her 
one day : " Mother, what is a Saint ?" " A Saint, my child, is 
one whom God has made to be for ever with Himself in Heaven. 
A Saint is one who loves God above all things, and His Son Jesus 
Christ : one who keeps all the commandments of God, that he may 
be with Jesus Christ in Heaven." The child used to listen to these 
lessons of his mother with his hands joined, and his eyes fixed on 
hers, as if drinking in every word she said, and when she had ended 
he used to say to her : " My mother, I must be a Saint ; I will love 
God with my whole heart, and all my lifetime I will try to please 
Him." His father's lessons were also full of heavenly wisdom : 
" My child, your mother has taught you how to love God, I will 
teach you now how to love your neighbour for God's sake." And he 
would take his little boy with him in his missions of charity towards 
his neighbour, and show him those outward deeds of virtue that 
mark the Christian before men, and make him glorify his Father 
who is in Heaven. And thus the holy child grew up a Saint. — 
Lije of S. Yves. 

526. A Mother's Advice. — A pious mother, who had brought 
up her son with great care, seeing him about to leave her to enter 
the world, in order that he might earn for himself a livelihood, 
desired to give him a lesson which he might never forget. For two 
days before the time of his departure, she gave him nothing to eat 
but sweet food and other dainties. At first the young man was 
pleased with it, and thought that his mother had given it to him as 
a mark of her affection, since he was so soon to be separated from 
her. But when the evening of the first day had come, he asked 
her to give him some solid food, as he had already begun to be 
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dissatisfied with the sweet food she had given him. But she told 
him that he must be content with what she had placed before him. 
The next day, as he received the same kind of food, he became so 
disgusted with it that he could not even look at it, and he begged 
his mother not to allow him to perish with hunger, but to give him 
some plain bread. His mother said to him : " My dear child, I had 
a special object in placing before you all these sweet and dainty 
dishes. You are about to leave me to enter a world that is full 
of wickedness. It will put before your eyes many things which 
at first sight appear pleasing enough — glory, honour, riches, ana 
pleasures. They dazzle the eye, but they can never satisfy the 
heart. They may be very pleasant for a moment, but they bring 
along with them in their train only remorse and unhappiness. Oh, 
my child," she continued, " do not allow yourself to be deceived by 
them. Yesterday I saw with what avidity you at first ate the sweet 
pastry I had prepared for you. To-day, on the contrary, you are 
filled with disgust at even the very look of it. So it is with those 
who allow themselves to be deceived when they first enter the world. 
They so often fly at once to its pleasures, which very soon bring 
them much bitterness. Be warned, therefore, in time, my child, and as 
soon as you are tempted by these thing? of which I have spoken to you, 
thrust them aside, and be content with the plain food of a Christian 
— that is, bearing patiently with all your crosses here on earth, that 
you may obtain an eternal reward in Heaven." — Lettres Edif. 

527. The Secret Danger. — There lived, a short time ago, a 
good and wealthy gentleman who had a son that gave early promise 
of a life of piety. His father, seeing these good dispositions in his 
child, did everything in his power to foster them, and he had the 
happiness to see the boy grow up a model of every virtue, so that 
he was the consolation of his parents and joy of his companions, as 
well as an example for them. Fifteen years of his life had passed 
by in this manner, when suddenly, without any apparent cause, a 
terrible change came over him. He became sullen and sad ; he 
shunned the company of his former companions, and even when at 
home with his parents he seemed without life, and always kept his 
eyes on the ground, and scarcely ever spoke to them. This sudden 
change from joyous gaiety to sadness, from an ever-open and 
pleasant countenance to one of dull despondency, alarmed his 
father. He thought that perhaps some malady had taken hold of 
him, and sent for a physician, who, having carefully examined him, 
declared that he could not discover any disease. His father then 
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began to fear lest some evil temptation had found its way into his 
soul, so he went to the priest, who resolved to visit him. When 
the priest entered, Henry's eyes fell on the ground, and he would 
have rushed out of the room had it been possible for him to escape. 
The priest spoke to him in that gentle, familiar tone which had 
been hitherto the joy of Henry every time he met him. But the 
only response to his kind words was a deep blush on his cheek 
and a rigid silence. The priest continued to speak to him in the 
affectionate tones of a father, and the result was that the boy, 
taking up a book from his father's table, exclaimed : " That book 
has been the cause of all the evil that has befallen me." The priest 
looked at the book, and saw that it was one of those bad, irreligious 
books spread about by the agents of Satan, and which are to be 
met with so frequently at the present day. But thanks be to God, 
the evil was detected in time. By a good confession he blotted 
out the evil he had done, and with peace of conscience came also his 
former joy, as well as his natural gaiety. — Chisholm. 

528. S. Jerome's Advice. — S. Jerome, in his letter to Lasta, 
puts her in mind that she had obtained her daughter of God, at 
the tombs of the martyrs, in order that she might be brought up 
to serve Him. " Let her," he says, " be brought up as Samuel was 
in the temple, and the Baptist in the desert, in utter ignorance of 
vanity and vice. Let her never hear, learn, or discourse of any- 
thing but what may conduce to the fear of God. Let her never 
hear bad words, nor learn profane songs ; but as soon as she can 
speak, let her learn some parts of the Psalms. No rude boys must 
come near her, nor even girls or maids but such as are strangers 
to the maxims and conversations of the world. Let the words 
which she learns be chosen and holy, such as the names of the 
Prophets and Apostles." He adds that she should never see any- 
thing in her father or mother which it would be a fault for her to 
imitate ; and that she should never go out but with her mother to 
the church or tombs of the martyrs. — Butler. 

529. Effect of a Father's Example. — A pious lady had 
taken particular care of the education of her son, and had brought 
him up in the purest principles of religion. His piety, his fidelity 
to all his duties, seemed to go on increasing. Nevertheless, when 
he had reached the age of about seventeen, he appeared to relax 
very sensibly; his mother was grieved to see him gradually laying 
aside bis pious practices ; at last he even ceased to frequent the 
Sacraments and to discharge the first duties of a Christian. 
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Alarmed by such sad results, his mother knew not to what to 
attribute the cause, for it seemed to her that Alphonse (which was 
the young man's name) frequented no bad company, nor read any 
bad books One day she goes into his chamber, and there, alone 
with him, she sheds a great abundance of tears, and conjures him 
to tell her whence came this change in his conduct. " Well, since 
you require it, I will tell you. In my first years, formed by your 
pious lessons, I loved religion, I practised it with all my heart, and 
I was happy, oh ! yes, I was happy I But, since then, I have 
reflected. I love you still very much, my dear mother, but I see 
that I am old enough now not to imitate you. Now, I am going to 
do as my father does ; he is a good man, everyone says, but I see 
that he performs no act of religion, and I want to be like him, for 
fear of displeasing him." " Ah ! my son, what do you say ? What 
a revelation !" Whereupon she goes, as fast as her trembling limbs 
will carry her, to her husband's apartment, alarms him by her 
tears and sighs, and has only strength to say these words : " Oh, 
husband, your son !" then she faints away. Her husband does all 
he can to restore her to consciousness, succeeds at last, questions 
her, and is made acquainted with the scene that has just passed. 
The worthy father is overcome ; he understands and confesses his 
fault, goes to his son, and exclaims : " Ah ! my son, that lesson is 
too much for me, I cannot resist it — you bring me back to virtue." 
The same day they both went to a priest, and returned to the way 
of religion, from which they strayed no more. — Noel. 

530. S. Anselm's Advice. — " If, after having planted a tree 
in your garden, you should so hem it in on all sides that it could 
not possibly extend its branches, what sort of tree would it become 
after some years' growth ? Would it not become stunted and 
crabbed, and perfectly useless ? So it is with children. If you be 
too harsh in your conduct towards them, constraining their liberty, 
and by too severe correction, destroying their natural good feelings, 
they will grow up obstinate, hardened, and steeled against any good 
advice. Seeing nothing in you but severity and harshness, they 
have no esteem and affection for you, for they think that your 
severity is the effect of hatred and envy. These feelings increase 
with their years, and their minds being confined and inclined 
towards vice, and not having been brought up with kindness and 
love, they look on the whole world with feelings of aversion and 
bitterness. A mind fully formed and resolute takes pleasure in 
humiliations and afflictions, and prays for its enemies ; a weak soul 
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must be led by sweetness and kindness, and its faults should be 
sometimes charitably overlooked." 

531. The Moon in the Water. — A lady had a son whom she 
was so afraid of making sick by contradicting him, that he became a 
little tyrant, and grew furious when they refused him the least thing. 
The lady had often been warned by her husband and friends of the 
injury she was doing her child by yielding to all his caprices ; but 
in vain. She was in her room one evening, when she heard her son 
crying in the yard as if he were burned ; he even scratched his 
face because a servant would not give him what he wanted. " You 
are very impertinent," said she to the servant, " to refuse my son 
what he asks for ; I want you to give it to him immediately." " If 
he cried till to-morrow, madam, he couldn't have it." At these 
words the lady herself becomes furious, and runs to her husband, 
who was in the parlour with some of his friends, to have him 
instantly dismiss the impudent servant who had opposed her will. 
The gentleman follows her to the yard, whilst the others go to the 
window to see how the matter was going to end. " You saucy 
fellow," said the master, " how did you dare to disobey your 
mistress by not giving the boy what he asked for ?" " Indeed, sir, 
the mistress cannot give it to him herself. There, a little while ago, 
the boy saw the moon shining in a pail of water, and he insists that 
I must give it to him." At these words the gentleman and the rest 
of the company burst out laughing ; the lady herself, angry as she 
was, could not help laughing too. But, at the same time, she was 
so ashamed of the ludicrous scene to which she had given rise that 
she corrected herself, and made the little rebel an amiable and 
engaging child. — Filassier. 

532. The Bad Mother. — A certain boy had the habit of stealing 
from his neighbours trifling articles, which he brought home to his 
mother, who never chastised or reproved him. When he grew 
older he became a confirmed thief. At length he was discovered in 
the act, and, being taken by the officers of justice, was brought 
before the judge, who condemned him to death. When he arrived 
at the place of execution, he perceived his mother among the crowd, 
shedding many tears and bewailing his fate, upon which he begged 
leave to speak to her once more before he died. Permission being 
granted, his mother drew near, and he bent his head as if he would 
whisper something to her, but, instead of doing so, he caught her 
ear between his teeth and bit it off, regardless of her shrieks and 
reproaches. Hereupon the judge reproved him severely for his 
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unnatural conduct, to whom he said : " I have only treated her as 
she deserved, for it is she who has brought me to this. Had she 
punished me in my childhood for my petty thefts, I should not, now 
that I am grown up, have been compelled to die on the gallows." — 
JEsop. 

533. S. Leonidas and his Son. — S. Leonidas, father of Origen, 
gave his son a good education. Besides profane learning, in which 
he excelled, the child also studied the Holy Scriptures : he even 
tried to find hidden meanings under the text, and never ceased 
asking questions on it. Leonidas, with a severe countenance, had 
to repress this curiosity and zeal, and warned his child not to 
indulge in ideas too deep for his young years. Yet in his heart, 
Leonidas thanked God for having given him such a son, and often 
while Origen was asleep, he would uncover his breast and kiss it as 
the dwelling-place of the Holy Ghost. — Catichisme en Exemples. 

534. The Mother of an Idiot. — A newspaper of Nantes, in 
France, of December 18, 1846, stated : "A portress had a son of 
seventeen, deprived of reason from his birth. In spite of all 
representations made to her from various quarters, nothing would 
induce her to put him into a home. She showed him those little 
attentions and affections which a mother alone can show, and of 
which she does not tire. About three months ago she fell ill, and 
the son suffered for want of his mother's care, and in the end lost 
his health, and yesterday he died. His poor mother is simply 
broken-hearted." 

535. S. Zita at Place. — S. Zita, while yet a child, was put to 
service in the family of a citizen of Lucca. For a long time this 
family was extremely prejudiced against her, and her passionate 
master could not bear her in his sight without transports of rage. 
It is not to be conceived how much the Saint had continually to 
suffer in this situation. So unjustly despised, overburdened and 
often beaten, she never lost her patience, but always preserved the 
same sweetness, the same meekness and charity, and abated nothing 
of her application to duty. A virtue so constant at length over- 
came all jealousy and malice, and her master and mistress dis- 
covered at last the treasure their family possessed ! What a 
terrible example for employers to avoid, what a noble model for 
servants to imitate ! — Butler, Apr. 27. 

536. Good Master and Servants. — Remember this, that 
good employers make good workmen, and that good masters make 
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good servants. S. Francis de Sales, that mild and amiable Bishop, 
was fond of relating the following story, which was probably his 
own : A prelate of distinction was so ready to admit to his service 
all those who presented themselves, that he had a great number of 
domestics who were of no use whatever to him, and cost him a 
great deal. He was told of this ; his relations themselves made 
him understand that he was wrong to act so, and that he was 
incurring great expense. " I will dismiss some of my people," 
said he then, " but give me the exact list of all those who are 
useless to me." It was done accordingly. After reading it 
attentively, he sent for all those who were inscribed in it, and said 
to them : " My poor friends, I am told your services are no longer 
necessary in my house, and I find myself under the sad necessity 
of discharging you. What do you think of it ?" " Ah, my lord I" 
they all cried out together, " if you send us away we are lost ! what 
will become of us ?" " Since that is the case, my friends, I swear 
to you I will not send you away. I kept you before because I had 
need of you, and now I will keep you because you have need of me. 
Stay, then, and whilst there is bread in my house, you shall have 
your share of it ; when there is no more, we shall mingle our tears 
and die of hunger together." Let us act in the same spirit as far as 
occasion requires, and our name will be blessed by all those who 
are in our service. — Filassier. 

537. Fenelon. — The Duke of Burgundy, son of Louis XIV., 
was considered an incorrigible child. Fenelon, however, succeeded 
in taming him down. And by what means ? By a policy of silence 
and gentleness, accompanied with firmness. The young Dauphin's 
brothers, tutors, and attendants, received orders never to speak to 
him when he was roused to passion, or was in any way guilty. He 
thus found coldness and silence on every side. When the passion 
passed away, he understood the lesson that had been given, and 
would express sorrow and regret for his fault, and thus in time 
his character was entirely changed for the better. Would that 
parents and masters imitated the gentleness of Fenelon, when 
correcting and reproving those placed under their care ! 

538. S. Monica's Servant. — In the house of S. Monica lived 
an old servant, who was much respected on account of her great 
eminent virtues. She was treated as one of the members of the 
family. To her care the children were entrusted, and they were 
obliged to obey her. Indeed, it was to this old servant that 
S. Monica was indebted for her excellent training. In every place, 
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and under all circumstances, she never ceased instructing and 
admonishing her. S. Monica was not forgetful of the care bestowed 
upon her, but ever after proved her gratitude to this old and 
prudent servant. A long time after the death of this good old 
woman, she still spoke of her attention and kindness, and she 
often became the subject of conversation between S. Monica and 
her son Augustine, as we read in his book of the Confessions. — 
Butler. 

539. A Just Retribution. — A certain father, who led a sinful 
and scandalous life, had a son who, in consequence of his evil 
training, was as wicked and abandoned as himself. The father 
was drunken and degraded ; the son wilful, passionate, and re- 
bellious. One day when the father reproached his son for his 
undutiful conduct, the latter, in a fit of fury, seized his father by 
the hair of his head, threw him on the ground, and dragged him to 
the very door of the house. Having arrived at the threshold, the 
old man raised his voice and cried out, " Stop, wretched son ; when 
I was your age I never dragged my father farther than this." 
Thus did the unhappy father acknowledge the Justice of God, who 
permitted his son to treat him as he had treated his own parent. — 
Anecdotes Chrttiennes. 



THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT 

"Thou shah not kill." 



540. The Paris Grave-Digger. — It was about the year 18*5. 
They were preparing to inter a dead body in the cemetery at Paris. 
The grave-digger had made the grave, and, as is usual with men 
who dig the' earth, he rested himself standing, leaning on the 
handle of his spade. All at once, thinking of nothing in particular, 
he sees, amongst the bones he had taken from the grave, a human 
skull ; he approaches, takes it up, and begins to examine it closely. 
What was his surprise when he perceived beside the left temple a 
little rust. He examines again, and sees distinctly the end of a 
knife-blade that had broken in the skull. Very much astonished, 
he begins to reflect, and endeavours to remember who was the 
individual that was buried there some years before. As he had 
been a long time attached to the cemetery, he remembered that, 
nearly fifteen years before, there was buried there a man found 
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dead in his bed, and whose murderer had never been discovered. 
He immediately takes the head, runs to the Crown lawyer, relates 
how he came to find it, and what he had heard of the man's mys- 
terious death. The police take the rusty piece of blade from out 
the skull, go to the house formerly inhabited by the dead man, 
make a general search, and at length find the old broken knife, to 
which this piece just fitted ; the children of the deceased were 
interrogated, and, after much investigation, it was discovered that 
the eldest son of the unfortunate victim had been the perpetrator 
of the crime. He confessed it himself, and received the punishment 
he deserved. — Catholic Anecdotes. 

541. The Murderers of S. Meinrad. — S. Meinrad one day 
received the visit of two strangers, who proved to be malefactors 
in disguise, for, thinking he had great treasure hidden near his 
cell, they fell upon him and brutally murdered him. Instead of a 
treasure, they found a hair shirt and some books, and immediately 
took to flight. But two tame ravens of the Saint, witnesses of the 
crime, were the avengers of it. Tracking the steps of the mur- 
derers, they followed them up and attacked them with their beaks, 
and managed to get in at the windows of the inn at Zurich, where 
they had taken refuge. This extraordinary event raised sus- 
picions against the men, and the two murderers were seized and 
condemned on their own admission of their guilt. — Monastic Flowers. 

542. Incident in the Life of Mgr. Cheverus. — This zealous 
missionary was once called, in the United States, to assist two 
young Irishmen condemned to death to prepare for their last hour. 
It was customary there to take the condemned men to church to 
hear a final exhortation before death. Mgr. Cheverus ascends the 
pulpit, and, casting his eyes around, sees there an immense number 
of women come to witness the public execution. " Orators," he 
began, in a loud and severe tone of voice, " are usually flattered 
at seeing a large audience before them. As for me, I am ashamed 
of the audience I see here. There are, then, men for whom the 
death of a fellow-being is an object of pleasure and curiosity ! 
But you, women, what come ye here to do ? Is it to wipe the 
sweat of death from the brows of these poor men ? No. It is 
to witness their anguish and sufferings, and that, too, without a 
tear. I am ashamed of you : you are a disgrace to your sex." In 
this strain he continued his short address. The execution followed 
almost immediately, but not a single woman was present at it. — 
Guillois. 
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543. A Journalist's Wit.— a professor thought he had been 
insulted by a journalist, and with two friends presented himself 
at the office to seek redress. As no satisfactory conclusion was 
arrived at, the journalist stating that he had no intention of giving 
offence, a duel was determined on, hour, weapons, and everything 
arranged. " Now," said the journalist, " a duel is a serious matter, 
and I fully intend that one of us shall remain on the spot." " So 
do I," replied the professor, and they separated. The following 
morning they met again for the duel. Everything was arranged, 
and the signal to begin was about to be given, when the journalist, 
approaching his antagonist, said again : "It is quite understood 
that one of the two remains on the ground." " Certainly," said 
the other. " Then it's you that remain, for I'm off !" And, 
throwing down his pistol, he took up his hat, made a bow, and with- 
drew. At this the witnesses could but laugh, and the two principals 
themselves joined in, shook hands together, and parted friends.— 
Hautriive. 

544. Opinion of Rousseau. — " Beware of confounding the 
sacred name of honour with that fierce prejudice which places 
virtue at the sabre's point, and is calculated only to make brave 
scoundrels. This frightful prejudice consists in the most extrava- 
gant idea that ever entered the human mind — that all the duties of 
society can be supplied for by gallantry ; that a man is no longer a 
knave or a calumniator, but civil, humane, and polite, when he 
knows how to fight ; that a lie may become truth, and robbery 
lawful, as soon as a man can defend his cause with weapons. To 
be brief, the courageous man scorns a duel, and the good man hates 
it. In my eyes he who with gaiety of heart enters on such a 
struggle is only a wild beast that strives to tear another to pieces." 

545. Anti - Duelling Association. — M. Olier, founder of 
S. Sulpice, in Paris, lamenting the frequency of duelling in France, 
thought to supplement the laws against it by opposing honour to 
honour. He formed an association of gentlemen, well known for 
their courage, who under oath promised never to give or accept 
a challenge to fight a duel, nor to be seconds to one. He tried to 
admit to the association only those who had distinguished them- 
selves in the field of battle by their daring and courage. It was on 
Whit-Sunday, 1651, that the members solemnly and publicly placed 
in M. Olier's hands a formal document signed by them, all declaring 
their promise, and for many years their influence was so great that 
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the number of duels diminished considerably in France, and 
Louis XIV. was led to show no consideration to any who had 
fought them. — Guillois. 

546. The Boy in the Snow. — Two boys were going home one 
winter evening, but not together. One had been working all day 
in the valley, and had to wade through the deep snow up the moun- 
tain-side, and he got so weak and cold that he fell down, and was 
soon quite benumbed. After a while the other passed by, and he 
called out to him to help him home. But this second lad thought 
to himself : " He has been thrown down and injured in some quarrel, 
and I might have a deal of bother in having to appear as a witness 
in the case !" So he left him lying there, and the following day 
he died ! Was his companion not guilty of this death ? A year 
afterwards, this same young man was out shooting in the same 
neighbourhood, and was accidentally hit by a stray shot from a 
woodranger ; he fell down, and in a quarter of an hour he died on 
the very spot where his companion had died before. Does it not 
seem as if there was a meaning in this ? — Stolz. 

547. Sophronia, the Roman Matron. — Sophronia, both beautiful 
and virtuous, was illicitly loved by Maxentius, who betook him- 
self to violence to gain her consent to his evil wishes. She 
begged the tyrant's officers to allow her a little time, and she retired, 
not, indeed, to deck herself out in vanity, but to recommend herself 
to God in fervent prayer for help in so great a trial. While she 
prayed, her heart was moved by an extraordinary inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost : she put forth her hand to a dagger, plunged it into 
her breast, and fell a bleeding victim before God, in homage to 
holy chastity. — Eusebius. 

548. A Young Suicide. — A few years ago, a mere boy of sixteen 
was found dead in his room : he had deliberately suffocated him- 
self, already tired of existence, almost before having tasted life. 
What led him to such a crime ? Incredulity and irreligion. His 
father had said : " When my boy grows up, I'll leave him to choose 
his own God and his own religion." The time for choosing had 

arrived, and he chose death. Unhappy son ! Unhappy father ! 

Mirault. 

549. The Two Scholars. — Augustus and Henry were two 
scholars who went to the same school. Henry was passionate and 
cruel, and one day, having quarrelled with his comrade at a game, 
tie became so angry that he challenged him to fight. Augustus 
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refused, saying that it was forbidden by the Church to do that. But 
Henry would accept no refusal. " If you will not fight," he cried, 
" I will blow your brains out with this pistol." Augustus, seeing 
no way of escaping, took a pistol in his trembling hand in order to 
defend himself, for he saw how awfully in earnest his companion was. 
They drew lots who was to fire the first shot : it fell to the lot of 
Augustus. Taking the pistol in his hand, he fired it into the air, 
for he did not wish to hurt his companion. When he had done 
this, Henry, in savage fury, said, " It is now my turn," and, looking 
on his innocent companion with the eye of a tiger, he prepared to 
take aim. Then he fired the pistol, and poor Augustus lay dead at 
his feet. What cruelty in one so young ! — Chisholm. 

550. S. Francis Struck in the Face. — One day S. Francis 
Regis learns that some libertines had assembled in a country inn 
of bad repute ; that they had drunk to excess, and, in their orgies, 
were uttering horrible blasphemies and giving themselves up to all 
sorts of wickedness. Without pausing to consider the danger to 
which he exposed himself, the holy priest goes to the place, makes 
his appearance amongst these wretches, and endeavours, by words 
of charity and reason, to restrain the course of their scandalous 
conduct. His exhortations were not heeded, and one of these 
libertines even rose from the table, and, going up to him, gave him a 
blow in the face. Without manifesting the least emotion, S. Francis 
Regis turns the other cheek to him and mildly says : " I thank you 
very much, my dear friend, for the opinion you have of me : if you 
knew me better, you would see that I deserve still more." These 
words, this tone of mildness, this so truly Christian moderation, 
filled the profligates with salutary confusion ; they asked pardon of 
the Saint, and immediately withdrew. — Daubenton. 

551. The Trappist Ill-treated. — A monk of La Trappe one 
day heard a horse galloping up behind him, and soon had beside 
him a young officer asking the road to Rennes. The Trappist, 
bound by his rule to perpetual silence, pointed out the road with 
his finger. The officer, who was probably not fasting, having 
repeated his request and received the same reply, grew angry, dis- 
mounted, and gave several cruel blows to the poor, helpless monk. 
Satisfied with this proof of bravery, the hero prepared to mount his 
horse again. The animal, however, began to prance and rear so 
much that the rider was unable to mount. The ill-treated religious 
saw this, and at once took the horse by the head, without a word 
ol complaint, and even held the stirrup for his assailant. The latter 
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humbled and overcome by such generosity, did not leave without 
acknowledging his fault and begging pardon for his cowardly 
attack. — Catechisme en Exemples. 

552. The Peaceful Emperor.— The Superior of a monastery 
one day presented S. Henry the Emperor with a fine horse : this 
horse had been stolen from a soldier, and the thief had sold it as his 
own to the Superior. The Emperor was one day riding this horse, 
when the soldier from whom it had been stolen suddenly seized it 
by the head and claimed it as his own. When he had shown his 
title, the Emperor replied : " Since it is truly yours, take it." The 
soldier, almost thinking such readiness a mockery, began to hesitate, 
but the Emperor was not satisfied till he had taken it away, and 
thus showed to his attendants that we must avoid quarrelling and 
preserve peace and concord. — Baronius. 

553. A Soul's Damnation.— Two gentlemen who had been for 
a long time on the most friendly terms had a violent quarrel, and 
became known in the town where they resided as declared enemies. 
Their hatred had lasted many years, when one of the two fell 
dangerously ill, and lay at the point of death. His friends earnestly 
entreated him to send for his confessor and settle the affairs of his 
soul, to which he at length consented. The priest, on his arrival, 
knowing well the circumstances of the case, represented to the 
sick man the necessity of being reconciled with his enemy before 
he could be admitted to the Sacraments. His penitent consented 
to the proposal, and the other party was sent for ; meanwhile the 
priest proceeded to hear his confession. His enemy, having at 
length arrived, was introduced into the chamber of the sick man, 
who asked pardon for the offence he had given, and begged that 
they might be reconciled. The other party consented, and soon 
after took his leave, but, on quitting the room, was heard to exclaim 
to someone at the door, " The coward is afraid." At these words 
the dying man sat up in his bed, and cried out in a violent passion, 
" No, I am not afraid, and, as- a proof of it, I return you all my 
former hatred." So saying, he fell back and expired. — Mrs. Herbert, 

554. The Boys and the Frogs.— What the frogs in the fable 
said to the children may be truly applied to those who pain their 
companions by their ungenerous words. Some boys, playing near 
a pond, saw a number of frogs in the water, and began to pelt them 
with stones. They killed several, when one of the frogs, lifting his 
head out of the water, exclaimed : " Pray stop, my boys : what is 
fvm to you is death to us." — /Esop. 
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555. S. Macarius and the Idolater. — One day, as S. Macarius 
was walking in the desert with one of his disciples, the latter went 
on a little in advance. He had not gone far before he met a heathen 
priest, running with a heavy log of wood upon his shoulders, whom 
he thus accosted: "Where art thou going, thou devil?" The 
idolater, being much enraged, took the log, gave him a severe 
beating with it, and left him half dead upon the ground. He then 
put the wood back on his shoulders and went on his way, running 
as before. . Soon after he met S. Macarius, who thus addressed 
him : " God save thee, poor labouring man !" " You do well," 
replied the pagan, " to salute me in a friendly manner ;" upon 
which the Saint rejoined : " I saw that you were tired, and were, 
nevertheless, running hastily, so I greeted you in order that you 
might stop and rest yourself awhile." The heathen priest, hearing 
these words, cried out : " From this I know you to be a true servant 
of God." Then, casting himself at his feet, he implored S. Macarius 
to instruct him in the Christian religion and receive him into the 
number of his disciples. — Lives of the Fathers. 

556. S. Augustine and His Friend. — S. Augustine, before 
his conversion, led a life of great dissipation, reviling the things of 
God, and seeking only the vain pleasures of this life. After his 
conversion, he wept bitterly for the sins of his former life ; and for 
the instruction of others, he wrote a book in which he declared 
before the whole world the evils he had done, that others, by 
reading them, might be led to the grace of repentance. Among 
other things, he relates the following : — " When I was at Tagastus, 
there lived there also a young man for whom I conceived a great 
affection. We were both young and of the same age, and I had 
known him when I was only a child. He loved me so much that 
he did everything I asked him ; and when I proposed to him to 
renounce the Catholic faith, in which he had been born, and which 
he had practised all his lifetime, he did it for my sake." When 
they had lived for about a year in this way, and constantly in each 
other's company, the young man became ill, and was soon brought 
to the point of death. For some days all hope of recovery was 
abandoned, and Augustine sat day and night at his bedside, waiting 
till the end would come. But God wished to prolong his life for 
our example and instruction. A favourable change came over him, 
and his consciousness returned. When he had so far recovered as 
to know those around him, his ^-yes fell on Augustine. " As soon as 
he saw me," writes that holy Bishop, " he turned his eyes from me 
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in horror, as if I had been his most deadly enemy, and with a 
firmness which surprised me, who so little expected this treatment 
from so dear a friend, he declared to me that if I desired to be his 
friend I must for ever abstain from speaking against the Catholic 
Faith. I was annoyed at this, but the grace of God at the same 
time spoke to my heart, and I saw the evil I had done in drawing 
away a soul from God by my bad example and my evil words, and 
I left his bedside to weep in secret over my sin." Augustine was 
absent for a few days ; but being anxious to see his friend again, to 
encourage him in his pious resolution to live for the future a holy 
life, he went to visit him. When he approached his friend's house 
he saw everywhere signs of grief. God had called the young man 
to Himself during his absence. — Confessions of S. Augustine.- 

557. The Monkeys and the Night-Caps. — There was once a 
man who made his living by going from village to village selling 
night-caps and other odds and ends. One day he had been travelling 
through a lonesome country. The night was coming on, and he 
could see neither village or house anywhere. He saw, however, 
at a little distance from the road, some trees. He thought the best 
way would be to sleep that night under the trees. So he left the 
road and walked towards the trees. As soon as he came there, he 
untied the parcel of night-caps, and took out one of them. He 
put it on his head, and laid himself down to sleep. As he was 
tired with his journey, he soon fell fast asleep. He slept soundly 
till next morning. On awaking, he sat up and began to look about 
for his night-caps. To his surprise, he found that not one of the 
night-caps was there. There was the paper, there was the string, 
but not a single night-cap remaining. At this moment, it happened 
that the man looked up. There amongst the branches of the 
trees, he saw about a hundred monkeys. Each of them had a 
night-cap on its head ! During the night the monkeys had come 
down from the trees, stolen the night-caps, and put them on their 
heads, because they saw that the man had a night-cap on his head. 
The man, seeing that the monkeys had stolen his night-caps, and 
knowing that he could not get them back again, began to be very 
angry. In his anger he seized hold of the night-cap which was still 
on his head, and in a great passion threw it down on the ground. 
Immediately a great shower of night-caps came down upon him, for 
the monkeys, seeing the man pull the night-cap off his head and 
throw it down upon the ground, followed his example and did the 
same themselves. — You see how readily even creatures, which 
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have no sense or understanding, learn to imitate what they see done 
before their eyes. So are we prone to imitate evil. — Furniss. 

558. Woe to my Seducer ! — In the University of Padua there 
was a young nobleman who was a model for all young people of his 
age, but, unhappily, did not know how to guard against the seduc- 
tions of bad example. He contracted a friendship with another 
fellow-student, who gradually succeeded in making him as corrupt 
as he was himself. His virtuous friends, frightened at the change 
that was wrought in him, tried to bring him back ; but neither 
their tears nor their prayers could make the least improvement. 
God spoke in His turn. One night, when this poor young man was 
sound asleep, he all at once woke up with a start and appeared in 
mortal terror. He uttered frightful cries, which soon brought every 
one in the house around his bed. They speak to him, question him, 
ask what is the matter with him ; he answers not a word, but con- 
tinues the same heart-rending cries. A priest is brought, who tries, 
in his turn, to calm him, and exhorts him to put his trust in God. 
At last the dying man turns his terrified gaze on the priest, and 
gives utterance to these awful words : " Woe to him that seduced 
me ! In vain would I pray to God to forgive me my sins !" Two 
or three minutes after, he turns to the wall, and expires in that 
terrible despair. Sad consequence of the bad example he had 
received and the bad company he had kept. — Debussi. 

559. Scandal avenged by God. — Some years ago there lived 
two young men, who disedified their whole neighbourhood by their 
dissolute conduct. The cure of the parish, finding that his good 
advice and repeated warnings were treated by them with contempt, 
addressed himself to their parents, hoping that they would assist 
him by their authority to bring their sons to a sense of their duty. 
Instead of doing so, however, they blamed him for interfering in 
the concerns of their families, and insolently told him that they 
knew how to bring up their children without his advice. The good 
priest meekly replied that whoever despised the advice of his 
pastor was guilty of an act of contempt against God Himself, 
which certainly would not remain unpunished. The next day, 
which was Sunday, was spent as usual by the young men at the 
public-house, where they openly boasted of their insolence to their 
pastor, and declared that they set him at defiance. Meanwhile a 
dreadful thunderstorm gathered in the air, and, bursting over the 
village, filled everyone with terror. The young libertines, accom- 
panied by two companions, ran to the church tower to sound the 
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consecrated bells, as is usual in Catholic countries on such occasions. 
While they were thus engaged, a dreadful peal of thunder resounded 
through the air immediately above their heads, which filled them 
with such alarm that they all hastily ran down the steps of the 
tower to seek some place of greater security. A vivid flash of 
lightning, however, entering at the same moment by the loopholes 
of the tower, passed down the stairs as if in pursuit of the fugitives. 
Descending in a zigzag form, it struck and killed on the spot the 
second and fourth of the company, who were the two wicked 
youths ; their companions escaped without injury. The lightning 
then descended into the Church, where the people had begun to 
assemble, and, picking out the mother of one of the young men, 
dashed her violently against the wall. This awful judgment of God 
produced the deepest impression upon the guilty parents, who came 
to the cure with tears in their eyes, to beg pardon for the disrespect 
they had shown him. — Instructions of Youth. 

560. S. Arsenius and the Pillow. — S. Arsenius, before be- 
coming a religious, had occupied a considerable position in the 
world, having been the preceptor of Arcadius, son of the Emperor 
Theodosius the Great. He had, therefore, tasted the sweets of life 
which are met in Courts. Some time after he had embraced the 
religious life he fell sick ; then his Superior obliged him to take 
care of himself ; he caused a mattress and a pillow to be given to 
him, so that he might sleep easier. A solitary came to see S. Ar- 
senius whilst he was in that state, and was scandalized at these 
little indulgences which he allowed himself. The Superior per- 
ceived it, and, drawing him aside, said to him : " Tell me, Brother, 
what were you before you entered into religion ?" " Father, I was 
a shepherd, for my parents were very poor." " So you are better 
off and live more comfortably since you have been a monk than 
when you were in the world ?" " Certainly, Father !" " How, 
my dear Brother, can you find fault with the compassion we have 
had for Arsenius, who lived at Court, and had all the delicacies of 
the world at his command ? You must acknowledge that it was 
wrong of you to be scandalized at the little exemptions which his 
Superior has imposed upon him." — Noel. 

561. The Cook. — A good old man, most faithful in obeying the 
laws of God and His Church, finding himself obliged, for reasons 
of health, to eat meat on Fridays, duly asked and obtained per- 
mission to do so, and ordered his cook to prepare a meat dinner. 
The cook, not informed of the doctor's injunctions, nor of the 
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priest's permission, was surprised at seeing her good master break 
the abstinence. She came in time to think, in her ignorance, that 
as he had done, so might she do, and made no scruple in doing so, 
till one day the master, on learning it, hastened to explain his case 
and to teach her what her duty was. Two lessons may be learnt 
from this incident : First, to put a kind interpretation on our 
neighbour's actions, and to presume he has good reasons for what 
he does. Second, it is well to explain our conduct, when it seems 
in any way against the law. — Cattchisme en Exemples. 

562. Toussaint. — This writer of so many sinful works, when 
he came to die, began to reflect on his past career, and was filled 
with regret for all the evil he had caused by his writings. For his 
own sins he felt that God in His mercy would grant him pardon : 
but when he thought of the sins which his works might lead others 
to commit, he was filled with fear. He gathered his family around 
him, along with some friends, and addressing himself to them, he 
expressed his desire to retract all the evil he had written, and im- 
plored his son not to follow the bad example he had set him, and 
in presence of them all begged God's pardon and forgiveness. — 
CaUchisme en Exemples. 

563. The Soldiers of Julian. — It was customary, on certain 
occasions, for the Emperors, seated on their throne in pompous 
array, to give money to the troops with their own hands. In one 
of those ceremonies, which took place in 361, Julian had an altar 
placed beside him, with a brasier and incense, and each soldier was 
required to throw a little incense on the fire before receiving his 
present. They were given to understand that it was only the re- 
newal of an ancient custom, of no importance whatever. Most of 
them did not perceive the stratagem prepared for them ; but, on 
being reproached with what they had done, they gave the liveliest 
proofs of repentance, ran through the streets and squares crying 
aloud : "We are still Christians; be it known unto all. O Jesus 
Christ ! our adorable Saviour, we have not renounced Thee I 
If our hand was surprised, our heart had no share in it I" They 
were courageous enough to go and cast the money they had re- 
ceived at the feet of the Emperor, telling him aloud : " Reserve 
your gifts for those who accept them on such shameful conditions ; 
to us they are far more odious than death. Cut off our hands, 
which have been defiled, cut short the thread of our life, immolate 
us to Jesus Christ, whom you have made us betray against our 
will." What a lesson, or, rather, what a reproach for the apostates 
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of our times, who, very far from repairing the scandal they have 
given, renew it every day by persevering in their apostasy ! — Reyre. 

564. English Officer at Mass. — In the Life of Lieutenant 
De Lisle the following incident is recorded : There was at one time 
a French man-of-war stationed not far from his ship in one of 
the harbours of the Pacific Ocean ; and as there was a priest on 
board this ship, De Lisle thought it best to take the men there to 
hear Mass rather than go on shore. Leave was asked and obtained ; 
so a quarter of an hour before the time for Mass he arrived with 
his men. The men were led into the place where the holy sacrifice 
was to be offered up, but De Lisle himself was invited by the 
officers into the cabin, where they showed him every politeness. 
By-and-by, the quarter of an hour having expired, De Lisle looked 
at his watch and said : " Ah ! I see it is now the hour for Mass to 
begin." These French officers were Catholics, but lived, as too 
many do, in total disregard of religion. They never expected the 
young English officer would himself go to Mass, but that he would 
only see that his men went. So when De Lisle said, " It is now 
time to go to Mass," they replied, in astonishment : " Mass! surely 
you are not going to Mass !" " Yes, I am," said De Lisle ; and at 
once taking leave of them, he went off and entered the place where 
Mass was to be said, and, humbly kneeling down in the midst of his 
men, heard Mass with great devotion. About the time of the 
Sanctus, one of the French officers came quietly in. On the follow- 
ing Sunday two or three came in. The Sunday after, the whole 
of the officers attended Mass from the very commencement, and 
they continued to do so for the six weeks longer that the two 
men-of-war were within easy reach of each other. — Life of Lieutenant 
De Lisle. 

565. Change in a General. — An old General was one day asked 
by a friend how it was that, after so many years spent in the 
camp, he had come to be so frequent a communicant, receiving 
several times a week. " My friend," answered the old soldier, 
" the strangest part of it all is that my change of life was brought 
about before I ever listened to the word of a priest, and before I 
had set foot in a church. After my campaigns were over, God 
bestowed on me a pious wife, whose Faith I respected, though I did 
not share it. Before I married her, she was a member of all the 
pious confraternities of her parish, and she never failed to add to 
her signature the words, " Child of Mary." She never took it upon 
herself to lecture me about God, but I could read her thoughts, in 
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her countenance. When she prayed every night and morning, her 
face beamed with faith and charity ; when she came home from 
the church, with a calmness, a sweetness, and a patience which 
had in them something of the serenity of Heaven, she seemed an 
Angel. When she dressed my wounds, I found her like a Sister of 
Charity. Suddenly I myself was taken with the desire to love the 
God my wife loved so well, and who inspired her with those virtues 
which formed the joy of my life. One day I, who was hitherto with- 
out faith, and was such a complete stranger to the practices of religion, 
and so far from the Sacraments, said to her : ' Take me to your con- 
fessor.' Through the ministry of this man of God, and by the grace of 
God, I have become what I am, and what I rejoice to be." — Chimes. 

566. The Soldier's Crown of Thorns. — A young Frenchman, 
of eighteen years, settled at Veria, in Turkey in Asia, had the 
misfortune to renounce his religion, and become a Mohammedan. 
But his conscience left him no rest when once he understood the 
enormity of his crime. He goes to find a Greek priest, confesses 
his shameful apostasy, and publicly receives Communion. All that 
did not seem to him sufficient to repair the scandal he had given ; 
his fervour and repentance made him do something more. He 
applied to his body sharp thorns, which entered into the flesh ; 
having taken thorns like those wherewith Our Lord was crowned, 
he plaited them into a crown, and placed it on his head. In this 
state he went through the streets of Veria, striking himself with a 
knotted cord, and crying out : " I have been a vile apostate, but I 
have become a Christian again !" Nor was that all. The Governor 
of the city had him arrested, and exhorted him to desist from this 
folly, and persevere in the religion of Mohammed, which he had 
embraced a few days before. Threats, promises, torments, nothing 
could shake him. He was at last beheaded, and crowned by a 
glorious martyrdom, the penance he had undertaken with so much 
courage and energy. — Reyre. 

567. Berengarius. — Berengarius denied the Real Presence of 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, and he brought many other 
persons into his error. When he was on his deathbed, as we are 
told by Blessed Leonard, he was seized with a great fear. The priest 
who assisted him in his last passage tried to encourage him. What 
was his answer ? "I am about," he said, " to go before the 
judgment-seat of Christ ; I will tell you that for my own sins I hope 
for pardon ; but for the sins I have made others commit I fear I 
shall not be pardoned. I fear I shall be damned, for I do not know 
how to repair the damage I have done."— Power. 
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568. Theodosius. — The people of Thessalonica rebelled against 
the Roman Governor, and put him to death. On hearing this 
insult the Emperor Theodosius is inflamed with anger and passion. 
He thereupon orders his troops secretly to surround the people 
gathered together in 1)he circus, and is thus able to put to death 
some 7,000 of them, without distinction of guilty and innocent. 
To such crimes will anger carry a man ! 

569. Queen Elizabeth. — Elizabeth seems to have inherited 
the temper and irritability of her father. The least inattention, the 
slightest provocation, would throw her into a passion. In the sallies 
of her anger her discourse abounded with imprecations and abuse. 
Nor did she content herself with words ; not only the ladies about her 
person, but her courtiers, and the highest officers in the State, felt the 
weight of her hands ; she gave one a blow on the ear, and spat on 
another, with the foppery of whose dress she was offended. — Lingard. 

570. Example from Galen. — Galen tells us that, while yet a 
child, he chanced to see a man who was trying to open a door in 
great haste, and because the key would not act, got into such a 
rage that his face seemed all on fire : he gnashed his teeth and 
stamped on the ground. Then, as if the door were guilty, he 
began to kick it like a madman ; next, venting his fury on the key, 
he was seen to gnaw it like a dog. Nor did his madness stop here ; 
for, lifting up his darkened eyes to Heaven, with contortions of 
his lips, he commenced uttering horrible blasphemies against God, 
foaming at the mouth like a lion. The illustrious physician says 
that, child as he was, he was horror-struck at this sight, of what 
seemed to him more like a wild beast than a man. No one ever 
saw him angry during the whole of his life. — Scaramelli. 

571. Valentinian and the Ambassadors. — The Quadri, de- 
feated by Valentinian, sent ambassadors to sue for mercy. When 
they presented themselves, the Emperor saw that they were men, 
coarse, poor, and badly clad. Thinking that this was an insult 
offered to himself, he grew so angry and passionate, that he broke 
a bloodvessel, and died in the course of a few hours — death the 
result of anger ! 

572. A Child of Ten. — X. had an only son, who, though en- 
dowed with talent and many good qualities, had also the terrible 
fault of being very passionate and obstinate. One day he showed 
this to such an unreasonable degree that the father thought it 
necessary to use threats and violence, but the child remained as 
obstinate as ever. X. therefore sent for a man to come and flog 
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the child. While this was proceeding, suddenly his cries and tears 
cease : he stands pale and immovable, unconscious of the questions 
put to him, and his face becomes a perfect blank ; the poor boy, 
under the impulse of his anger and passion, had lost the use of his 
reason, and remained an idiot the rest of his days. — Carron. 

573. The Monk and the Pitcher. — A certain good religious, 
finding in the monastery, where he dwelt, many things which always 
made him angry, one day said to himself : " I see it is necessary for 
me to take up my abode in the desert, for there, there will be no 
one to contradict me, or annoy me, and I shall no longer be tempted 
to yield to this terrible sin of anger." Saying this, he retired to the 
desert, and built for himself a little cell, where he spent many happy 
days by himself, without anyone going near him to tempt him to 
impatience. But one day, going to the stream to draw water, the 
pitcher which he had placed on the side of the stream, after filling 
it, was overturned three times successively. Immediately, his old 
temptation assailed him again, and flying into a passion, he lifted 
up the vessel and dashed it to pieces in his anger. When calm had 
again been restored, he said to himself : " The Devil has deceived 
me in making me think that I could overcome this vice of anger by 
flying the society of men. No ; the real remedy is to fight it till I 
have overcome it. I will therefore return to my monastery, and 
for the time to come I will do this." Saying this, he at once 
returned to the monastery, and by daily fighting against that vice 
of anger, he finally overcame it altogether, and made rapid progress 
in the way of virtue. — Lives of the Fathers. 

574. The Bottle of Water. — A woman went to the priest to 
complain of her husband's passion and temper, and angry words. 
The priest, who knew that her tongue also was rather voluble, gave 
her a small bottle of pure water. " Take this," he said, "and when 
next your husband gets angry, take a mouthful and you will soon 
find the value of it : your husband will remain quiet." An oppor- 
tunity soon presented itself, and she followed the advice she had 
received ; the same a second time, and a third, with the marvellous 
results that were promised ! Returning to thank the priest for what 
she considered a miraculous water, he said : " There's no miracle 
in the water : it's your own tongue has done the good, by keeping 
silence for once : the only merit the water has is to have forced you 
to keep silence, for you were unable to talk, whilst you had your 
mouth full." — To oppose one in anger is to add fuel to the fire : 
silence is the best remedy. 
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575. S. John the Almoner. — It is said of S. John the Almoner 
that he conquered all his enemies by his meekness ; and by his sweet 
and amiable disposition converted his bitterest opponents into his 
warmest friends and supporters. Upon one occasion he had re- 
course to Nicetas, the governor of the city, in behalf of the poor of 
his flock, who were in danger of being grievously afflicted by an 
oppressive tax which it was proposed to levy on them. He was, 
however, received with great coldness and even with insult ; for the 
governor, being prejudiced against S. John by certain calumnies 
which had reached his ear, instead of listening to him with the 
respect to which his sacred character and eminent virtue entitled 
him, flew into a passion and abruptly turned his back upon him. 
The holy man showed no signs of indignation or displeasure, but 
when the evening was come, reflecting with sorrow on what had 
passed, he sent a friend to the house of Nicetas with this short 
message — " The sun is about to set." The governor, touched with 
the allusion to the words of Scripture, " Let not the sun go down 
upon your anger," instantly rose and went to meet the Patriarch, 
at whose feet he cast himself, confessing his fault, and earnestly 
imploring pardon. S. John tenderly embraced him, and assured 
him that he was already forgiven. This happy reconciliation caused 
the greatest edification to all the citizens, who knew not which to 
admire more, the humility of Nicetas, or the meekness of their holy 
Archbishop. — His Life : Jan. 23. 

576. The Murderer Pardoned. — A noble lady of Gaeta, whose 
son had been cruelly murdered, is worthy of being cited as an 
example of Christian forgiveness. As soon as the magistrates were 
informed of the crime that had been perpetrated, they caused all 
the gates of the town to be shut, and gave every necessary order 
to prevent the escape of the murderer. The wretched criminal, 
terrified at the thought of the dreadful punishment which awaited 
him if he were taken, sought in vain for some safe place of conceal- 
ment. But the only spot, as it occurred to him, in which he could 
hope to escape detection was the house of his victim, and thither he 
betook himself for refuge. The mother of the murdered man was 
living in it, and received, at one and the same time, the sad intelli- 
gence of her son's death, and information that his assassin was in 
her power. But under her own roof she felt bound to aid him, and 
caused him to be conveyed to a place of concealment within the 
house. Some time after she sent for him, and reproached him gently 
for his crime ; but assured him of her forgiveness, and even provided 
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him with money to assist him in his flight, and to enable him to 
escape pursuit. — Noel. 

577. A Sister of Charity's Revenge. — During the cholera 
epidemic in Paris, in 1832, Sister S. Mary was one day going into 
the charity hospital, when she was rudely insulted by a working 
man, who followed and abused her, and would even have struck 
her if someone had not prevented him. The good Sister knew only 
how to pardon and pray. Some days passed. In the beginning of 
the month of April, hundreds of cholera patients were crowded 
into the wards of the hospital, mingled with the dead bodies of 
those who daily expired. One morning, a new patient was brought 
in, whose condition appeared desperate. " No more room," was 
the abrupt answer of the person charged with the reception of 
patients ; " doctors and nurses can attend no more." But Sister 
S. Mary was there ; she recognized the patient, and exclaimed : " I 
will take charge of him, I will find him a corner somewhere. Do 
not refuse him ; I will tend him myself." She immediately enters 
on her task, and without neglecting the other patients, she attends 
to this one with the most assiduous care. At the end of eight days 
the man was in a state of convalescence ; but one morning, he 
missed from his bedside the good Sister S. Mary, his benefactress. 
" Alas !" he was told, " she took the cholera herself, and died 
during the night." In fact, the good Sister died attending the 
wretch who had insulted her some days before ; she recognized 
him, and revenged herself on him, after the manner of the Saints. — 
Guillois. 

578. The Cistercian Brother. — In the annals of the Cistercian 
Order, we read that one of the monks, each time he received Holy 
Communion, perceived in his mouth a delicious taste, sweeter far 
than honey, which remained for two or three days together. One 
day, however, when he had pained a brother monk, and approached 
the holy table, without reconciliation, instead of that sweetness, 
he had nothing but bitterness in the mouth, worse than gall, 
God wishing thereby to teach him how necessary, according to the 
words of the Gospel, it is that we should be reconciled to our neigh- 
bour before approaching the altar. — Matt. v. 24. 

579. Revenge and Holy Communion. — Two women, one rich 
and the other poor, lived in a state of constant uncharitableness. 
Let it be said, however, that the poor one had tried to effect a 
reconciliation, but her efforts had failed before the haughty dis- 
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positions of the other, who ever sought to revenge what she con- 
sidered the insults offered to her. Easter comes round, and the 
rich woman, who thought to make her hatred and communion go 
hand in hand, approached the holy table, but the priest refused 
her communion, according to the laws of the Church, in a case so 
notorious. Under the weight of her confusion, the unhappy woman 
made the most formal promise, that she would lay aside all feelings 
of revenge, and be reconciled to her neighbour : she was then 
allowed to receive communion ; and the other, after Mass, hastened 
to approach and thank her for the pardon thus publicly given. This 
should have appeased her rich neighbour ; but the latter immediately 
exclaimed : " You, to be a friend of mine ! Never ! I would rather 
be hanged on the nearest tree than enjoy your friendship !" Scarcely 
had she uttered these words than she became pale and trembling, 
and then fell down dead in the presence of the terrified bystanders. 
— A rdias. 

580. Blessed Peter and the Bell. — Blessed Peter Fourrier had 
in his parish a wicked man who had seduced a young female, and led 
her into sin. A good confession made to the Saint opened the eyes 
of this poor sinner, and she was sincerely converted. Enraged at 
this change, which he had not the courage to imitate, her seducer 
discharged all his fury on the pious pastor. He waited for him one 
day at the Church door, began to abuse him, and dared to strike 
him with his fist. That did not last long, however, for the children, 
coming out from Catechism, and venerating their pastor, attacked 
the insolent ruffian and quickly drove him away. Many persons 
ran after him, and he would have been hardly dealt with, were it 
not for the ingenious device of the Blessed Peter. He goes to the 
Church in all haste and begins to ring the bell, as if a fire had broken 
out somewhere. Hearing the alarm-bell, all the people run towards 
the Church asking what is the matter. The good pastor ascends 
the pulpit, relates his stratagem, and winds up by saying : " My 
dear brethren, let us pray for this poor lost soul, it has much need 
of our prayers." In this way he kept them in Church for half an 
hour, and his enemy had time to escape. God did not fail to reward 
his servant for this act of charity so ingenious ; on the following 
morning, the criminal came to throw himself at the feet of the Pastor 
of Mattincourt, made a general confession, repaired the scandal he 
had given, and led ever after an exemplary life. — Chapia. 

581. S. Philip's Tenderness.— S. Philip was very tender to- 
wards brute animals. Seeing someone put his foot on a lizard, he 
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cried out : " Cruel fellow ! what has the poor thing done to you ?" 
Seeing a butcher wound a dog with a knife, he could not contain 
himself, and had great difficulty in keeping himself cool. He could 
not bear the slightest cruelty to be shown to brute animals under 
any pretext whatever. If a bird came into the room, he would have 
the window opened, that it might not be caught. — Newman. 

582. S. John and the Partridge. — S. John the Evangelist was 
one day recreating himself by playing with a partridge, when a 
man came to visit him, dressed as a hunter, with bow and arrows 
in his hand. Surprised at seeing the Saint thus occupied, he ven- 
tured to express his surprise. The Saint, however, replied that as 
the hunter's bow could not be always on the stretch, so the mind 
of man required occasionally some relaxation, and he was therefore 
taking the innocent pleasure which this beautiful bird of God's 
creation afforded him. — Cassian. 



THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT 

"Thou shah not commit adultery." 



583. S. Andreysia. — S. Andreysia, a maid of noble race and 
of great beauty, when her parents resolved on her marrying, betook 
herself to earnest prayer that God would render her countenance 
repulsive, that, being abhorred by men, she might the more easily 
preserve the fair lily of her virginity. Her prayer was heard, and 
soon her face was covered with sores, and overspread with a loath- 
some leprosy, so that, becoming hateful to her earthly spouse, she 
was left free to give herself to her heavenly Bridegroom in the 
cloister. That there might be no doubt as to this disfigurement 
being bestowed as a safeguard of her virtue, God was pleased that 
she should recover all her former charms, as soon as she had pro- 
nounced the solemn vow of perpetual virginity. — Scaramelli. 

584. S. Bernard's Victory. — It is related of S. Bernard, that 
on one occasion he allowed his eyes to rest for a short time with 
some degree of curiosity on a person of the other sex. Although he 
was not conscious of anything more than a passing curiosity, he had 
no sooner reflected on his fault than he was touched with remorse 
on considering the danger he had run, and severely reproached 
himself for his indiscretion. Whereupon, to punish himself for this 
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fault, as well as by way of remedy for the future, he ran at once ta 
a pool of water, and, though it was the depth of winter, cast himself 
into the half-frozen pond, where he remained so long, that the 
natural heat of his body was wellnigh extinguished by the cold. 
This generous act was well rewarded by God, who from that moment 
not only extinguished in him all motions of concupiscence, but 
bestowed upon him the gift of that tender and ardent love of Jesus 
and Mary which breathes forth in all his words and writings. — His 
Life : Aug. 20. 

585. Dancing and the Capital Sins. — Dancing may lead to all 
the deadly sins. To pride, by the desire of excelling in beauty, 
appearance or elegance and skill. To covetousness, neglecting an 
aged and infirm parent, in order to spend all on perfumes and dress. 
To lust, by yielding to the impure thoughts and desires suggested in 
dancing. To anger, by the quarrels and enmities so often born there. 
To gluttony, in the banquets which accompany dancing. To envy, at 
seeing one's self surpassed in beauty, dress and attractions. To 
sloth, by the loathing and dislike of all forms of prayer and devotion. 
— Cat. de Bourges. 

586. S. Teresa's Temptation. — S. Teresa was brought up by 
her virtuous parents in the practice of fervent piety. At a very 
early age she took great delight in reading the Lives of the Saints, 
the perusal of which strongly incited her to the imitation of their 
virtues, so that she grew up a perfect model of goodness and piety. 
At the age of twelve she lost her excellent mother, and about the 
same time, fell into the dangerous habit of reading love tales and 
romances, in which she was encouraged by a young cousin, who 
had come upon a visit to her father's house, and who was much 
addicted to such reading. Every day the young Teresa gave a 
greater portion of her time to the perusal of these dangerous books, 
and, consequently, had less to devote to study, prayer, and useful 
employment. The consequence was, that in a short time she 
became idle, worldly, and fond of dress, and would no doubt have 
fallen deeper, had not her father, perceiving the change which her 
dispositions had undergone, placed her in a convent of Augustinian 
nuns, where, removed from the occasion of sin, she after a time 
recovered her former virtue. She often thanked God in after-life 
for delivering her from so great a peril, and in her writings she warns 
all parents to guard their children carefully against such dangerous 
reading, which had wellnigh proved the instrument of her own 
ruin. — Her Life : Oct. 15. 
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587. A Reader of Novels. — D uring the course of a mission, a 
lady came to see one of the Fathers who preached. She saluted him 
affectedly, making use of silly exaggerated words. He easily knew 
from that, that the lady was in the habit of reading novels, and other 
books of the kind. " I see that you read novels, madam !" " I 
do, Father, but then they do me no harm whatever ; I merely read 
them for recreation." " It would be well for you in that case, 
madam, before reading one of these books, to kneel down and say 
to God : ' My God, I am going to read this romance to please Thee ; 
I know there are bad doctrines in it, bad examples, and bad advice ; 
no matter, I am going to read it to accomplish my baptismal vows, 
and to promote Thy glory and the salvation of my soul.' " " But, 
Father, I could never say such a prayer as that ; it would be mocking 
God." " No, madam, if the book be good, you can and should say 

such a prayer." "But — bat, Father " "Ah! there it is; you 

begin to feel that the book is not so harmless as you thought at first. 
Tell me, were you more pious formerly than you are now ?" " Yes, 
Father !" " And did you read novels then ?" Oh ! no, Father, 
not at all." " Did you once prefer serious studies, useful work, 
grave occupations ?" " Yes, Father I" " And did you then read 
novels ?" " No, Father !" " Were you once wiser, more obedient, 
less addicted to luxury and foolish expense ?" " Yes, Father !" 
" And did you read novels ?" " No, Father !" " You formerly 
frequented the Sacrament with more relish and with more exact- 
ness ?" " Alas ! yes, Father !" " And did you read novels ?" 
" No, Father !" " Well ! madam, I have nothing more to say to 
you ; you see yourself the danger of reading such silly productions." 
— Noel. 

588. Lacordaire's Reply. — A lady of the world one day asked 
Father Lacordaire if there were any harm in reading novels, and 
going to plays. " It's for you to tell me that," replied the witty 
Dominican. — Guillois. 

589. S. Augustine at Home. — The Father of S. Augustine, 
unable, notwithstanding his great wish, to meet the cost of his son's 
education, brought him home from school, until such time as he 
might be able to send him to Carthage to complete his studies. 
Augustine therefore, at the age of sixteen, was obliged to remain 
at home, doing nothing ; then it was, as he admits, that idleness 
led him into the very depths of voluptuous pleasure. His holy 
mother, S. Monica, was terrified at the sight of her son's iniquities, 
and often urged him to quit them for the path of virtue. It was 
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only after long years of prayer and tears for him, that she at length 
saw him yield to grace, and renounce the impure pleasures that 
idleness had taught him. — His Life : Aug. 28. 

590. The Israelites and Madianites. — When the Israelites 
were on the point of entering the promised land, Almighty God 
strictly commanded them to avoid all communication with the 
wicked inhabitants of that country. '* Beware," said He, " thou 
never join in friendship with the inhabitants of the land, which 
may be thy ruin. Thou shalt not enter into league with them. 
Let them not dwell in thy land, lest perhaps they make thee sin 
against Me" (Exod. xxxiv. 12; xxiii. 32, 33). Unmindful of the 
Divine commandment, the Israelites allowed the Madianite women 
to enter their camp, and were seduced by them into the commission 
of grievous sin — the double sin of fornication and idolatry. Upon 
this occasion, a terrible punishment was inflicted, both on the 
Israelites and their seducers. Of the former, twenty-four thousand 
were slain by the hand of God ; while the Madianites, as the authors 
of the evil, were almost utterly exterminated, at the Divine com- 
mand, by the swords of the Israelites [Num. xxv., xxxi). Almighty 
God then repeated His command to the Jews in the strongest terms, 
warning them of the terrible consequences which would ensue in 
case they disobeyed Him. " Destroy," said He, " all the inhabitants 
of that land. But if you will not kill the inhabitants of the land, 
they that remain shall be unto you as nails in your eyes and spears 
in your sides. And whatever I had thought to do to them, I will 
do to you " (Num. x xxiii. 52, 55). 

591. Hubert and Louis. — In a small town in France lived a 
young man named Hubert, whose piety and good conduct were an 
example' to all persons of his age. It happened on one occasion 
that a public entertainment, accompanied with fireworks, dancing, 
and other amusements, was given in a neighbouring village, and 
Hubert took a walk in that direction by way of recreation. On his 
way he was joined by a young man named Louis, who was noted 
in the country for his immorality and impiety. Hubert, instead of 
making a civil excuse for quitting his company, weakly allowed 
himself to be drawn into conversation, and after they had talked 
for some time on indifferent subjects, Louis, following up his ad- 
vantage, began to rally his friend on his piety, and to paint to him 
the pleasures of a gay life, in glowing colours. Hubert at first felt 
some displeasure at his conversation, but began to be ashamed of 
what his companion called a want of knowledge of the world. 
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Having arrived at the fair, he was introduced by Louis to several 
wicked associates, and after visiting together the principal objects 
of attraction, the whole party entered into one of the booths to 
refresh themselves with wine. Heated with liquor, and inflamed 
by the wicked conversation of his companions, Hubert yielded to 
the tempter, joined in their dissolute conversation, and was led on to 
the commission of a still more grievous sin. Scarcely had he thus 
offended his God, when part of the building, which had been erected 
for the occasion, gave way, and the unhappy youth was buried 
beneath the ruins. Louis, who escaped, was so touched with remorse 
at the untimely fate of Hubert, that he entered shortly after into a 
neighbouring monastery, and spent the remainder of his life in the 
practice of the most severe penance. — Mrs. Herbert. 

592. Hadding of Denmark. — King Hadding had for a long 
time been besieging a city without success, when at length he 
obtained his end by a peculiar stratagem. He seized all the 
pigeons that came out from the town to feed in the country around, 
and then tied under their wings a long ribbon, dipped in brimstone. 
When night came, he set fire to these and let the pigeons return to 
the town, where they soon set fire to it, for it was all built of wood, 
and thus it was easily reduced to ashes. — The Devil acts in much 
the same way with us. He fills young hearts with the fire of love, 
at first innocent, but afterwards becoming criminal, till at length, 
by evil companionship, he is able to ruin many souls that otherwise 
he could not gain possession of. — CaUchisme en Exemples, 

593. The Bleeding Crucifix. — It is related in the life of S. 
Francis Borgia, that a certain Spanish gentleman, who was addicted 
to the sin of impurity, was stricken in the flower of his age by a 
mortal distemper. S. Francis, having heard of the circumstance, 
was inspired by a holy zeal to make every effort to bring him to a 
sense of his sad condition, and move him to repentance. Before 
going to visit him, he first went and threw himself at the foot of the 
crucifix, earnestly beseeching God to bless his endeavours, and grant 
him the salvation of this unhappy soul. " Go," said our Blessed 
Lord to him interiorly, "go to the sick man and exhort him to 
repentance. I promise you that My grace shall not be wanting." 
S. Francis set out on his errand of charity, and obtained admittance 
to the sick man's bedside. In moving terms he represented to him 
the sad condition of his soul, and exhorted him to make his peace 
with God by a good confession ; but at the mention of confession 
the dying man turned away, and declared that he would nevei 
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consent to it. S. Francis returned home, and again throwing him- 
self before the crucifix, earnestly implored Our Divine Lord to 
soften the hardened heart of the sinner. " Return to him," replied 
Jesus, " and take with thee the crucifix. Can he resist the sight of a 
God, dead on the cross for his salvation ?" The Saint immediately 
went back to the dying man, and showing him the crucifix, urged 
him in burning words to repent and confess his sins, placing all his 
trust in the mercy of God, who had shed the last drop of His blood 
upon the cross, in order to save him. At the same moment, by a 
prodigy of grace, the sacred image appeared torn with wounds and 
covered with blood. Alas ! the hardened sinner still remained 
insensible to the voice of Divine grace. Having cast one look upon 
the crucifix, he turned to the wall and died in despair. 

594. Death of Chrysoarius. — S. Gregory, in his Dialogues, 
relates that there was a man in his time, named Chrysoarius, a man 
as full of vices as he was wealthy in riches, but, above all, extremely 
addicted to the sin of impurity. God willed to put a period to the 
sins of this man, which he daily heaped one upon another, and sent 
him a severe sickness, of which he died, but in a very extraordinary 
manner. Approaching his last end, he suddenly perceived a multi- 
tude of evil spirits, who presented themselves to him in hideous 
forms, and made a show as if they would immediately carry him 
into hell. He began to tremble, look aghast, and mournfully cry 
out for help. He turns himself on every side to avoid the sight of 
these horrid shapes, but which way soever he moves they are con- 
tinually before his eyes. After many a struggle, feeling himself 
surrounded and violently seized by these wicked spirits, he began 
horribly to cry out : Truce till morning — truce till morning I and 
shrieking thus, his soul was torn from his body, and he died miser- 
ably without obtaining the truce he required. 

595. The Sight of Impure Sin. — A father, seeing his son fall 
into impure ways, thought to cure him by taking him through the 
ward? of a hospital destined for the shameful diseases. There he 
showed him the pains and sufferings which impure libertines had 
brought upon themselves, and the wrecks they had made of their 
bodies, and their careers. The sight of so many horrors had the 
effect of curing the young man of his evil inclinations. — Guillois. 

596. A Doctor's Opinion. — A medical man of renown, in a large 
industrial centre, one day maintained that one of the most destructive 
battles of Napoleon, repeated every year in that town, would not 
destroy so many victims as did debauchery and sin. — Franco. 
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597. Vision of S. Anselm. — S. Anselm once saw in a vision an 
immense river whose waters, black and putrid, carried down an 
infinite number of men, women and children. The muddy torrent 
cast them hither and thither without cease, but what surprised him 
most was to see all this crowd of people apparently happy and 
content, laughing and gay, in the midst of it : their joy, however, 
did not last, for, overtaken by a furious tempest, they were all cast 
into an abyss, where they perished. S. Anselm, full of grief, asked 
of God an explanation of the vision, and he was told that the river 
represented the world : its muddy waters, the criminal pleasures to 
which so many are addicted, without remorse and apparently 
without thought or fear. Thus they live on, till some violent 
sickness or sudden death arrests their course, and they are dragged 
down to the eternal abyss, for preferring Satan to God, and their 
evil passions to virtue. — Catholic Manual. 

598. Temptation of S. Thomas. — S. Thomas of Aquin, who, 
on account of his exceeding purity and sublime learning, is sur- 
named the angelic doctor, was inspired in his youth with the desire 
of devoting himself to the service of God in the Order of S. Dominic, 
but had to undergo the most formidable opposition from his friends 
and family. Among other artifices they sought to undermine his 
virtue, in order that having once fallen into mortal sin he might 
abandon the worship of God in disgust. With this view, they one 
evening introduced a wicked woman into his chamber, promising 
her a considerable sum of money if she succeeded in seducing him 
into sin. No sooner, however, had she entered the apartment than 
the holy youth, overcome with horror, snatched from the fire a 
burning brand, and, calling on God for assistance, drove her from 
the room. Then, falling on his knees, he with many tears thanked 
God for his deliverance, and implored Him to give him grace never 
to forfeit the precious jewel of his purity. At the same time, he 
consecrated himself once more to the service of God by renewing 
his vow of perpetual chastity. Soon after he fell into a deep 
slumber, during which he beheld two Angels approach his bedside 
and gird him about the loins with a cord, to signify his deliverance 
from all impure temptations, with which he was never afterwards 
molested. — His Life : March 7. 

599. S. Bernard and the Robbers. — S. Bernard, with some of 
his companions, was once on a journey, and when night came on they 
went to a certain house to sleep. The landlady of the house was 
captivated by the appearance of Bernard, whose face reflected the 
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innocence of his soul. She appointed for him a room not far from 
her own, that when the household retired to rest she might be able 
to go and converse with him. When all were in bed, the door of his 
room was gently opened, and the lady of the house went in. When 
Bernard saw her in the room he immediately began to suspect the 
reason of her coming there, and, raising his heart to God, he prayed 
for His grace to overcome the temptation. Suddenly he cried out 
as loud as he could the words, " Thieves ! thieves ! robbers !" As 
soon as she heard these words, the audacious woman fled. But the 
people of the house all rose in haste and armed themselves with 
whatever weapons they could find, and ran about the whole place 
in search of the thieves. After a fruitless search of half an hour, 
they returned each to his own room, and tried to compose them- 
selves to sleep. The same thing happened a second and a third 
time, and with a similar result ; and by the time they had retired for 
the third time, the grey dawn of morning had begun to appear, 
and the danger of another attack was averted. When the little 
company had resumed their journey, the companions of S. Bernard 
asked him what he meant by crying out so often during the night 
and alarming the whole house, and said that surely he must have 
been dreaming all the time. " No, dear friends," he answered, " it 
was all too true ; there was a robber in the house. Our hostess was 
the robbor, and she wanted to rob me of a treasure which I esteem 
more than all the treasures of the world — the treasure of holy 
purity. Thanks be to God, I escaped : I overcame the temptation." 
— His Life : Aug. 20. 

600. S. Catherine's Temptation. — S. Catherine of Siena, that 
favourite spouse of Our Blessed Lord, who bore in her body the 
stigmata or marks of the Sacred Wounds, was at one time of her 
life subject to the most violent temptations of Satan. That wicked 
spirit, envious of the angelic purity of her soul, was wont to fill her 
mind with filthy imaginations, and to assail her heart with the 
most impure temptations. Unceasingly did she call on God for 
help, but she seemed to receive no answer. Her mind was obscured 
with frightful darkness, and she seemed on the very brink of the 
precipice. Upon one occasion after her temptations had ceased, 
Our Blessed Lord came to visit her, filling her with heavenly con- 
solations. " Ah, my Divine Spouse," she cried out, " where wast 
Thou when I lay in such an abandoned and frightful condition ?" 
" I was with thee," He replied. " What," said she, " in the midst 
of the filthy abominations with which my soul was filled ?" " Yes," 
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answered the Lord, " for these temptations were most displeasing 
and painful to thee. By fighting against them thou hast gained 
immense merit, and the victory was owing to My presence." Thus 
did S. Catherine learn that God is never nearer to us than when we 
appear the most abandoned, and that he is never wanting to those 
who call upon Him with humility and confidence. — Her Life : 
April 30. 

601. S. Eudoxia's Conversion. — At the end of the first century, 
there lived a young woman, who was famous for her great beauty 
and charms, and whose life was one of great sin. So great was the 
reputation she had gained for evil, that it was commonly said that 
she had been the cause of more iniquity than any other evildoer in 
the country. Eudoxia, for that was her name, was living this kind 
of life when it pleased God to call her, like another Magdalen, to a 
life of sanctity. One night she was lodging in a house which stood 
close to a monastery. It was late, and the traffic of the day being 
ended, a stillness hung over the city. As the night was calm 
and beautiful, Eudoxia sat near the open window of her room. 
Suddenly she heard a sound as of someone reading. She listened ; 
it came from the neighbouring monastery. It was the custom in 
that holy house, as elsewhere, for each one of the monks to read a 
pious book every night before retiring to rest. And it happened 
that one of them, whose cell was nearest to the house where the 
woman lodged, thinking himself quite alone, and that no one was 
near, read aloud from his book. Eudoxia listened at first with some 
curiosity to find out the subject of which he read. It was a medita- 
tion on the eternal torments of those who die in mortal sin. The 
poor woman began to tremble, as she listened to the terrible descrip- 
tion read by the unknown voice, and when the monk had finished 
and retired to rest, happy in the thought that he was not conscious 
to himself of any grievous sin, Eudoxia also lay down on her bed. 
But she could not rest ; the fear of the terrible judgment of God upon 
sinners drove sleep away from her eyes, and she was tossed to and 
fro all the night in terrible agony. As soon as it was morning she 
went in search of a priest who might instruct her in the mysteries 
of the true faith ; he received her with kindness, and ordered her 
to lay aside for ever her gay garments, and renounce her evil com- 
panions ; then he instructed her in the truths of the Christian 
religion. Eudoxia received baptism from the hands of the bishop, 
and from that moment her life was a model of edification to all. — 
Chisholm. 
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602. Practice of S. Philip. — S. Philip used to say that Holy 
Communion and devotion to Our Lady were the only means for a 
young man to remain good and pure. A student who was addicted 
to impure sins went to consult the Saint, who made him return 
again and again to Confession after his falls, and then to Communion, 
and by this frequent reception of the Sacraments, always carefully 
received, the young man was at length cured of his evil habit, and 
in time was thought fit even to be promoted to the priesthood. — 
De Sdgur. 

603. S. Jerome studying Hebrew. — S. Jerome had had the 
misfortune, in his early youth, of contracting bad habits. But no 
sooner was he baptized, that is to say, at the age of adolescence, 
according to the custom of that age, than he set about correcting 
himself. Do you know what was the means that succeeded best 
with him ? It was to work much. He began to study, to read, to 
copy books, all the while practising the exercises and the virtues 
of a solitary of the desert. The sin that he found it hardest to 
avoid was precisely that of the sixth commandment. Nevertheless, 
he was not discouraged ; he seemed to say to the demon of impurity 
that tempted him every day : " Ha ! thou wilt not leave me alone ! 
what, though I fast, give myself the discipline, ruin my health with 
all manner of austerities, thou dost still pursue me ? Well ! I know 
how to subdue thee !" He succeeded at last, and do you know 
how ? Still by work. To the studies he had already undertaken 
he added a new and not very easy one. He began to learn Hebrew. 
It was an old Jew that taught him, and after a while he became 
himself so well versed in the language, that he translated almost 
the whole Bible into Latin, which was rendering a great service to 
the Church. Let us do like him ; when we are tempted, let us 
work hard ; if the temptation continues, let us work still harder ; if 
it be obstinate, let us be obstinate in working, and all will turn to 
good account for us. — Genevaux. 

604. The Young Solitary. — A young solitary did not employ 
his time as conscientiously as he ought to have done. In conse- 
quence of this he was frequently idle, and during these idle moments 
he was often tempted with impure thoughts. One day, when he 
was tormented more than usual with them, he went to his superior 
and told him about it. The superior, who knew the young monk's 
disposition to idleness, said he would try to cure him. So he at 
once gave him much more constant labour and more heavy work 
than he had been accustomed to, and commanded him to accom- 
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plish it without delay. A few days afterwards, the superior, meeting 
him alone, asked him if he were still troubled with the temptations 
he had complained of to him. " Ah ! no," he replied. " How 
could I find time to be tempted, since you have imposed on me so 
many and such continual labours ? I have not even time to 
breathe." In this way also will those Christians who are tempted 
in the same manner be effectually cured, if they only adopt the same 
means. — Lives of the Fathers. 



THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT 

"Thou shah not steal. " 



605. The Three Robbers. — A merchant, who was travelling 
through a forest with a quantity of jewels and precious ornaments, 
was attacked by three robbers, who stripped him of all that he 
possessed and beat him severely. Having done so, they carried off 
the stolen treasure into their cave, and sent the youngest of their 
number into the neighbouring town to buy wine and provisions. 
During his absence the two remaining robbers said one to another : 
" Why should we be obliged to share our treasure with that boy ? 
As soon as he returns let us make an end of him." Meanwhile 
their young companion thought within himself as he journeyed to 
the town, " What a grand thing it would be if all that gold and 
silver were my own ! And why should it not, for I can easily poison 
my two comrades ?" Accordingly when he bought the provisions, 
he purchased some poison which he mixed with the wine ; he then 
set out on his return. No sooner had he reached the cave than 
his two companions set upon him and murdered him with their 
daggers. They then ate heartily and drank the poisoned wine. In 
a short time they died amid agonies of pain, and the dead bodies of 
the three were soon after discovered beside the treasure, which was 
restored to the rightful owner. — Gibson. 

606. Two Sudden Deaths.' — The door-keeper of a seminary 
suddenly disappeared and could not be found. Meanwhile, the 
procurator having been absent, returned, and on trying to open 
his door, found the lock to have been tampered with. He managed, 
however, to open it, but what was his surprise to find there a man 
seated at the desk, one hand in an open cash-box, and the other on 
his heart. The priest made straight for him, but what was his 
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greater surprise and horror to see it was the lost porter, dead in his 
chair. It is supposed, that while committing a guilty theft, some- 
thing must have led him to think he was caught, which so affected 
his heart as to cause instant death ! Theft brings its own punish- 
ment. — L' Univers. 

The abbot of a monastery came to die, and was buried in the 
vault of the enclosure. A lay brother, not living up to the perfec- 
tion of his vocation, was desirous to gain possession of the ring 
buried with the deceased abbot. He therefore secretly takes the 
key of the vault, and with a few tools in hand, goes to effect his 
sacrilegious theft. After opening the coffin, he seizes the ring, and 
closing up again the remains, prepares to leave, when he suddenly 
feels himself drawn back and falls down dead of fright. He was 
missed, of course, and sought for everywhere, except in the vault, 
where no one thought of looking for him. It was only when 
another burial had to take place that he was found on the ground, 
the ring in his hand, and his habit caught by the edge under the 
lid of the coffin. It was this that held him back as he was leaving, 
and the fright it gave him must have been the cause of his death. — 
Theft again its own punishment. 

607. Robbers struck Motionless. — There was a holy bishop 
named Spiridion, who lived in the fourth century. As he had been 
employed, before his episcopate, in keeping sheep, he made no diffi- 
culty afterwards of continuing the same exercise to earn his living, 
for in those days bishops were as poor as the faithful. Some robbers 
having entered his sheepfold by night, in order to rob it, felt them- 
selves stopped by an invisible hand, and bound, as it were, with 
bonds that hindered them from escaping. S. Spiridion, coming in 
the morning, as usual, to turn out his flock, found them in this 
piteous state. As for them, ashamed to see themselves surprised 
in such a posture, they confessed their evil purpose. Christian 
compassion made him pray for them ; and after having unbound 
them by his words, he gave them a sheep, telling them, by way of an 
agreeable joke, that he wished to reward them for the trouble they 
had had in watching his flock all night, and after remonstrating 
mildly with them on the life they were leading, he let them go in 
peace. — Sozomenes. 

608. Poor, but Honest. — A poor man one day found a purse 
containing about two hundred pieces of gold and silver. He knew 
that he could not make his own of what he found, and so he posted 
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up a notice, in which was written : Whoever has lost some pieces 

of gold and silver can recover them by applying to , who lives 

in . The person who lost the money made every inquiry about 

it, but the money could not be found. At last the notice attracted 
his attention, and he at once hastened to the spot where he who 
had found the money lived. He saw the poor man, and aftei 
having answered satisfactorily the few questions proposed to him 
in reference to the money, the purse was handed to him. So grate- 
ful was the owner to the poor man that he offered him a tenth 
part of the money found. It would not be taken. " Take at least 
three pieces," said he. *' No," replied the poor man, " I will have 
none." " I beg of you, then," said the other, " to accept five pieces." 
The poor man persisted in his refusal to take any of the money. 
Being again and again solicited to take a little, he at last consented, 
but no sooner had he received it, than he divided it with others 
equally poor as himself. — Reyre. 

609. The Chinese Artisan. — A Tartar officer, entering one o\ 
the gates of Pekin, dropped his purse. A Chinese artisan, who 
was a good Christian, saw this and followed the officer to the house 
he entered. " Who are you and what do you want ?" said the 
officer. *' You dropped your purse just now : here it is." " Whj 
do you bring it here ? don't you know that the law allows you to 
keep things so found ?" " I know that ; but I am a Christian, and 
my religion requires me to restore, if possible, whatever I may 
find." This reply roused the curiosity of the officer ; later on he 
went to a Catholic missionary, and in time became a zealous 
Christian. — Lett. £dif. 

610. Honesty of S. Eligius.— S. Eligius, who flourished in the 
eighth century, was apprenticed in his youth to a goldsmith, and 
made such progress in his trade that the fame of his skill in working 
the precious metals reached the ears of King Clotaire II. This 
monarch being anxious to possess a chair of state of the richest 
materials and superior workmanship, summoned Eligius to court, 
and gave orders that he should be supplied from the royal treasury 
with a large quantity of pure gold and a number of rich and costly 
jewels. The work being at length completed, the chair was 
brought home to the palace, and presented by Eligius to the king, 
who expressed his entire satisfaction and ordered a rich reward to 
be given to the young goldsmith. But what was his astonishment, 
when Eligius requested to know his pleasure with regard to the 
other chair. " For," said he, " finding that the materials were 
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sufficient, I have made two state chairs, exactly alike and corre- 
sponding with the directions given." This remarkable instance of 
honesty, contrasting as it did with the conduct of so many others 
who were employed at court, but sought only their own enrich- 
ment, made such an impression on the king, that he immediately 
nominated Eligius to the responsible office of keeper of the royal 
treasury, a post in which he ever displayed the same spotless 
integrity that he had shown in the management of his own business. 
After leading a holy and mortified life at court for some years, 
beloved by all and esteemed as a Saint, he was consecrated Bishop 
of Noyon, in which sacred office he rendered important service to 
the Church. — His Life : Dec. I. 

611. S. Spiridion and the Goat. — In the interests of the poor, 
S. Spiridion used himself to work on the lands of his bishopric. 
One day a dealer having bought of him a hundred goats, paid only 
for ninety-nine. Because the Saint did not count the money, this 
man thought he had not noticed the fraud. Spiridion, calling his 
steward, said : " Let this man take as many goats as he has paid 
for." The dealer counted a hundred and was about to lead them 
away, but only ninety-nine would follow him, and do what he would, 
the last resisted every attempt to take it off, butting him with its 
horns, and making such a noise that the servants on the farm 
gathered together to see what was the matter. The Bishop also 
came and said very gently : " Perhaps this goat won't follow, 
because you have not paid for it." The gentle rebuke touched the 
dealer, who, falling on his knees, confessed his fault, and paid for 
the hundredth goat, which now, bleating and frisky, made no 
difficulty in following its new master. — Ribadeneira 

612. An Error. — A poor young workwoman had just been 
purchasing some goods in a shop, which she paid for in cash. On 
leaving, she counted over the change she had received, and found 
they had given her considerably too much. Though this money 
would indeed have been most useful to her, she at once returns 
and explains the case. The shopkeeper replies that no mistake is 
ever made in his house, and that it is she herself who is in the 
wrong. Even when she explains that the error is in her favour 
the shopkeeper refuses to listen or retract his words, so the young 
woman is obliged to leave. But she could not bring herself to keep 
the surplus, and distributed it all among the poor.— Hau.rieve. 

613. Honesty the Best Policy. — A Quaker passing one day 
through a market, stopped at a stall to inquire the price of some 
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pears. " I will not charge you much for them," said the fruit- 
dealer, " but I am afraid that they will not suit you, for they are 
old and have lost their flavour." "Thank thee, friend," said the 
Quaker, " I will go to the next stand." " Hast thou any good 
fruit to-day ?" said he, addressing the next dealer. " Certainly," 
replied the dealer, " excellent fruit. See, here are some of the 
finest pears of the season ; they are small, but they are of the richest 
flavour." " I will take some, then, my friend," rejoined the Quaker. 
" Count me out a quarter of a hundred and send them to my house." 
The pears were accordingly sent, but they proved miserably poor 
and tasteless. The next day the Quaker again entered the market. 
He was immediately accosted by the dealer who had sold him the 
pears, and who said that he should be very happy to serve him, as 
he had a choice selection of fruit. " Nay, friend, thou hast deceived 
me once," said the Quaker, " and though thou mayest be telling the 
truth this time, yet I cannot trust to thee. Thy neighbour here 
dealt truthfully with me, and he shall have my custom. Thou 
wouldst do well to remember this, and to learn that a falsehood is a 
base thing in the beginning, and a very unprofitable one in the end." 

614. The Last Will of a Usurer. — A miser, seeing his last 
hour arrive, called for a scrivener, and dictated his will as follows : 
" I give my body to the earth, and my soul to the Devil, to whom 
it belongs !" His friends around were horrified, and entreated the 
dying man to lay aside such frightful thoughts, and to remember 
he was soon to appear before God. But all attempts to change his 
mind proved unavailing. Persisting in his blasphemy and despair, 
he repeated the same words again and again, in a louder voice and 
with greater emphasis. " Yes," said he, " I leave my soul to the 
devils, that they may carry it to hell, in punishment of my taking 
what belonged to others by usury. I also leave the Devil the soul 
of my wife and the souls of my children, because it was on their 
account that I engaged in those vile and crying practices of usury." 
He had scarcely uttered these terrible words when his soul quitted 
his body in frightful agony and despair. — S. Liguori. 

615. A Usurer's Repentance.— A few years ago, a man, by 
means of usury, had acquired something like ^6oo a year income. 
Being at the point of death, he was moved by God's grace to repent 
of his injustices, and calling his two sons to him, he said : " You 
know, my boys, that what I possess is not really mine, for I have 
acquired it by means that both religion and humanity condemn. 
My intention now is to repair the evil I have done, and I trust to 
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your loyalty and piety to carry out my last wishes." The two sons 
were delighted at the sight of their father's repentance, and a few 
weeks later, after his death, sundry families were receiving £10, 
£20, and even £40, by way of restitution. All interest unlawfully 
acquired was duly restored, to the last penny.— Guillois. 

616. " Down One-Half."— In the fourteenth century, a terrible 
famine having broken out at Rimini, in Italy, the exorbitant price 
of grain threw desolation among the inhabitants. It was only a 
certain usurer that rejoiced, because his granaries were full. Never- 
theless, although the corn was already beyond all price, he refused to 
sell his, hoping that it would rise still higher, and in order to escape 
importunities, he even retired to the country. Every day he went 
to walk on the high-road, and never failed to ask the people coming 
from the town how corn was selling. When told that it was still 
going up, he heaved a compassionate sigh, but laughed within 
himself. But it happened that two wealthy inhabitants of Rimini 
having bought enormous quantities of grain, in order to provide for 
the necessity of the moment, the corn fell at a single stroke to half 
the price. The usurer, who proposed to return that very day to the 
town, to profit by the misery of his townsmen, inquired, as usual, of 
the passers-by what was the price of corn. What was his surprise 
to see joyous troops of villagers coming along, driving before them 
asses laden with corn. " What has happened ?" he asked, trembling 
with anxiety. " Praise be to God !" cried all the peasants at once, 
" corn is down one-half this morning !" " Down one-half 1" slowly 
repeated the astonished usurer. He runs to the city, people meet 
him, salute him, bid him good-morning, but to all these attentions 
he can only reply with these words, slowly articulated : " Down one- 
half !" On reaching his home, his wife and children could get no 
other answer from him. He took to his bed, his ghastly countenance 
giving rise to serious alarm. They run for a doctor, who arrives in 
all haste, and asks him what is the matter with him. " Down one- 
half .'" murmurs the unhappy man. A priest arrives, wants to hear 
his confession, speaks to him of trusting in the mercy of God. " Down 
one-half !" repeats the dying man, whom everyone regards as stricken 
with madness. His condition became worse and worse ; medicine 
and care were alike ineffectual, and the infamous usurer expired, 
articulating one last time the words that seemed to be the warrant 
of Divine justice : "Down one-half /"— Schmid. 

617. A Costly Breakfast.— In 1794, a poor French refugee 
lived in a village of Westphalia, in the depth of winter— a most 
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severe winter, too ; he wanted to purchase some wood, and applied 
to an individual whom he met in the street with a load of wood. 
The townsman, seeing that he had a stranger to deal with, put an 
exorbitant price on the wood ; he asked three pounds, that is to 
say, about sixty francs, although it was worth no more than eight 
or ten. The bargain made, the wood delivered, the wood-seller 
goes to have his breakfast at an inn, and is not ashamed to boast of 
having plucked a stranger, selling him for sixty francs what was 
worth but eight. " It was all fair," he added, laughing; "the wood 
belonged to me." His breakfast ended, he asks the landlord for his 
bill. The latter, indignant at the man's villainy, coolly told him it 
was three pounds. " How ? three pounds for a piece of bread, a 
piece of cheese, and two glasses of beer ?" " Yes, sir, what you took 
was my property, and I have a right to put what price I please upon 
it, so, if you are not satisfied to pay my demand, let us go before a 
magistrate." " That is just what I want ! let us go at once." When 
the magistrate had heard the two stories, he hesitated not to decide 
in favour of the innkeeper, and condemned the hard-hearted man to 
pay the sixty francs demanded. As soon as the worthy innkeeper 
received the money, he kept eight francs for himself, and went 
with the other fifty-two francs to the unfortunate Frenchman, who 
had been the victim of the morning's shameful bargain. — Noel. 

618. Father of Louis XVI. — One day when the Dauphin, 
father of Louis XVI., was following the royal hounds, his coachman 
wanted to cross a piece of land from which the crops had not yet 
been taken. Seeing this, the Dauphin told him to keep to the 
highway. " But you will not be at the rendezvous in time," said 
the driver. " Even so," replied the prince, " I would rather miss 
it ten times over, than do a pennyworth of damage to the field or 
crops of a poor farmer." — Proyart. 

619. The Ox of S. Medard. — A peasant stole from the Saint 
an ox which had a bell hung round its neck, drove it into his stable, 
and locked the door. But though the beast stood quiet, the bell, 
nevertheless, kept ever ringing. The thief, dreading discovery, 
took the bell off the animal's neck and threw it on the ground, but 
it kept ringing still. Then he filled it with hay, and still it rang: 
at last he shut it up in a box, and in the box it rang still. Terrified 
at so manifest a prodigy, he restored the ox to its owner, and 
immediately the bell ceased to give its sound. — Now, the like 
happens to those who soil their hands with ill-gotten goods ; 
justice, like the clamorous bell, sounds in their conscience, and 
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says : " Keep not what belongs to another." Some will go to con- 
fession again and again, but conscience will never rest till restitution 
be made. — Surius. 

620. A Witness. — A worthy man in an Eastern city was to 
bring 30,000 francs to a notary. He learned that a missionary was 
going to preach, in a little while, in a neighbouring Church, and 
in order to have the pleasure of hearing him, he went to the house 
of an acquaintance, and requested him to keep the money for him 
while he went to hear the sermon. " Open that cupboard," said he, 
"and put into it what you will." He opened the cupboard, placed 
his bag in it, and went to church. After the sermon he came to 
claim his money. "What money?" he was asked in a tone of 
surprise. " Why, the bag of 30,000 francs I placed in that cup- 
board." " If you put it there, take it." He ran to get his money, 
but it was no longer there. He thought at first that it was a jest, 
but the serious and angry way in which the owner of the house 
spoke convinced him that he had been robbed. He goes out, and 
instead of repairing to the notary's, he goes to the house of one of 
his friends, where the preacher happened to be ; he tells them the 
story of the deposit. At the end of a quarter of an hour, the 
missionary goes out, without saying anything, and repairs in all 
haste to the house of the thief. Without entering into any detail, 
he accosts him directly and tells him plainly : "I come for the 
30,000 francs that Mr. Such-a-one left in your charge, about three 
hours ago, and which you deny having received. You think, 
perhaps, that you did that without being seen, but I have a witness 
to produce against you. Give up the money, or you are ruined for 
ever." At the word witness, the unhappy man changed counten- 
ance, and appeared visibly agitated. Seeing that, the missionary 
draws a crucifix from his pocket and places it before his eyes, 
saying to him still more earnestly : " There is the witness against 
you, to whom you must one day account for your criminal action !" 
The culprit confessed his crime and gave up the 30,000 francs ; the 
missionary took it back himself to the poor man from whom it had 
been taken, who little expected to see it again. — Noel. 

621. The New Will. — There was a certain rich man who had 
amassed his means by fraud and injustice. The end of his life 
came, and he sent for a priest, and prepared to die well by making 
a last will and testament, in which he commanded his heirs to 
make full restitution of all that he had unjustly acquired, and also 
to give a great portion of his riches to various charitable works, in 
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order that he might in this way restore to the full all that he had 
unlawfully obtained. When the will was finished, it happened that 
his wife heard of what he had done, and that, instead of the great 
fortune which she had looked forward to possess at her husband's 
death, she would receive only a very moderate income. She at 
once, taking her little ones with her, went to the bedside of her 
dying husband, and in the midst of their tears and her own, she 
cried out : " Oh ! what will become of us now ? We shall be left to 
pine away in poverty and misery." The dying man ought to have 
answered : " And what will become of my soul, if I die in my sins ?" 
But he had not the courage to say these words. His wife, forgetting 
altogether the ruin of her husband's soul in eternity, and thinking 
only of the pleasures of the present life, made him consent to 
revoke his will, and to make another, in which there was no question 
of restitution or pious legacies. Not long after he had signed this 
new will, the unfortunate man, filled with remorse and despair, 
died, and went to give an account of his life to the Just Judge, who 
renders to everyone according to his works. — Schouppe. 

622. The Unjust Father.— One who had been for many years 
guilty of unjust practices, being at last at the point of death, sent 
for a confessor to administer to him the last sacraments. The con- 
fessor told him that the first step to be taken was the restitution of 
property, as his goods had been unjustly acquired. " But what 
shall become of my children ?" said the dying man. " The salvation 
of your soul ought to be much dearer to you," said the confessor, 
" than the fortune of your family." " I cannot resolve on doing 
what you require, I cannot do it," replied the unfortunate man, and 
in a few moments afterwards he expired. How awful a death ! 
How much it should cause those to tremble who have acquired their 
goods by fraud and injustice! — CaUchisme de V Empire, 

623. The Honest Shop Boy.— In a certain large manufacturing 
town, a youth named Francis had obtained a position as clerk in the 
office of a rich manufacturer. He was energetic and willing, and 
soon won the confidence of his employer. One day a letter came 
recalling an order for goods. The merchant handed the letter to 
Francis, and with a smile, said : " Francis, write an answer to this 
letter, and say that the goods were shipped before the letter counter- 
manding the order came to hand." Francis looked into the face of 
his employer with a sad but firm glance, and replied : " I cannot do 
that, sir." " Why not ?" asked the merchant angrily. " Because 
that is not the truth, for you know that the goods are still here in 
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the shop, and it would be a lie to write what you ask me." " I 
hope you will always be as particular," replied the merchant, 
turning on his heels and going away. Did Francis lose his place ? 
No ; the merchant, although angry at the time, knew from these 
words the value of the lad. He not only kept him in his office, but 
soon raised him to the position of his confidential clerk. Honesty 
will pay both in this life and in the next. — The Chimes. 

624. The Workman and the Purse. — A young man found a 
purse which contained a large sum of money. Instead of taking 
it to the police, he spent it in feasting with his friends. He was 
not long, however, in feeling the sting of conscience and in recog- 
nizing that the money thus foolishly wasted might have been put 
to better use by the person who had lost it, and who might now be 
in great want. He immediately resolved to work hard and impose 
privations on himself, till he repaired the evil, and saved as much 
money as he had squandered. And he had the courage to keep his 
resolution. He at length was able to hand to the police the purse 
he had found, along with as much money in it as it at first contained. 
A noble example that fully repaired the evil he had done. — Mullois. 



THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT 

"Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor." 



625. S. Athanasius and his Accusers. — The Arians, wishing 
to get rid of S. Athanasius, accused him to the magistrates of 
having, in his wrath, cut off the hand of a certain man, whose name 
was Arsenius, and, as a proof of what they asserted, they produced 
the hand of a man which had been cut off, and declared that it was 
the hand of Arsenius which they had found, he being safely con- 
cealed in the meantime. But, hearing of their designs against the 
Saint, Arsenius secretly went to him, and warned him of what they 
were about to do. When the time came, the Saint was brought 
before the Council, and publicly accused by the Arians of the wicked 
deed which they had invented. Athanasius then cried out : — 
" Is there anyone present here who ever saw Arsenius ?" Many 
of the people answered that they knew him well. Then the Saint 
ordered a door to be opened, and Arsenius came in covered with 
a long mantle. " Is this man Arsenius ?" asked the Saint. " Yes," 
was the answer that came from every part of the room ; " it is 
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indeed Arsenius." Then the Saint, lifting up one side of the 
mantle, showed the man's hands and said : " What need is there of 
further proof that I am innocent of the charge you bring against 
me ?" The Arians saw their plot had failed, and would have 
vented their rage on the Saint, but he escaped their hands. 

His Life : May 2. 

626. Totila and the Bishop. — In the days of Totila, King of the 
Goths, there lived a holy Bishop named Cassius. It happened that 
Totila, seeing him one day, formed a bad opinion of him, on account 
of his red and fiery complexion. " This man," said he to himself, 
" is certainly a drunkard." But Almighty God undertook upon 
the spot the defence of His servant. At the same moment He 
permitted a devil to enter into the person of Totila' s sword-bearer, 
who became grievously tormented by the evil spirit. The by- 
standers in alarm carried the poor possessed man to the feet of the 
holy Bishop, who at once delivered him by simply making over 
him the sign of the cross. Thereupon Totila retracted his judgment, 
and ever after esteemed and reverenced Cassius as a Saint. 

S. Gregory the Great. 

627. The Ring and the Loaf. — A woman had placed on a 
table a gold ring which, an hour after, had disappeared. Her sus- 
picions immediately fell upon a young student, because he was the 
only one who had entered the house. He was carefully searched, 
but nothing was seen of the ring. Nevertheless, he was still sus- 
pected. Next day, at dinner-time, a loaf of bread was laid on 
the table, and several slices were cut from it. All at once, behold 
the ring falls on the table. It was easily understood that the 
woman who had placed her ring there on the previous evening 
had laid the loaf on it soon after, without attention, and the ring 
had sunk into the bread, still fresh and soft. A singular circum- 
stance, and an additional proof how careful we ought to be in 
giving way to this evil tendency, common as it is, to suspect others 
on the slightest occasion. — Schmid. 

628. A Reputation Saved. — Alphonsus, King of Aragon, went 
one day to a jeweller's, with some of his courtiers. He had scarcely 
left the shop, when the owner ran after him to complain that he 
had just lost a very precious diamond. The King returned along 
with his suite and had a bowl of bran brought in. He then com- 
manded each of his attendants to close his hand, plunge it into the 
bran, and withdraw it open, and he led the way. When all had 
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done the same, the bowl was emptied and the diamond found among 
the bran. Such was the plan the king adopted to save the honour 
of the thief, and avoid the danger of a rash judgment on the rest. 

Hautri&ve. 

629. Louis the Severe. — Louis the Severe, Duke of Bavaria, 
was in one of the provinces bordering on the Rhine, when he 
received by chance from his wife a letter that was not intended for 
him. The duchess had written two letters on the same day ; one 
was meant for her husband, and the other for one of his officers. 
Unhappily she made a mistake in directing them, and the duke 
received the letter intended for the officer. As it contained some 
kind and cordial expressions, he instantly supposed that his wife 
had betrayed him. A gloomy jealousy then takes possession of his 
soul, he hastens home, enters the castle in a rage, kills a person on 
his way, throws the duchess into prison, and, next day, regardless 
of either pity or justice, or the earnest protestations of his wife, he 
has her beheaded. This was in the year 1255 or 1256. The unhappy 
man failed not to discover that his wife was innocent, but the 
discovery came, alas ! too late. He was so grieved thereby that 
his hair became suddenly white in the space of a single night. Such 
was the chain of crimes and misfortunes that resulted from a rash 
suspicion and a hasty judgment. — Schmid. 

630. Three Rash Judgments. — A pious solitary who lived in 
Egypt, in the fourth century, was guilty of three rash judgments. 
The first was having accused some of the brethren of impatience 
and immortification, because they had had recourse to physicians 
for tumours that came into their mouths. The second, having 
blamed others for making use of goat-skin covers to sleep on or 
under, instead of sleeping on the bare ground. The third was 
having taxed some religious with vanity because they had blessed 
oil asked of them by pious persons who came to see them. " To 
punish me for these sins," said the humble solitary, " God permitted 
that I should fall into the same faults. In fact, having an abscess 
in my mouth, I suffered so much that my superior ordered me to 
consult the doctor ; the same ailment obliged me to sleep under a 
cover; and, finally, some persons urged me so much, that in order 
to get rid of them I gave them a phial of oil which I blessed. Sc 
it was that I learned how wrong I was in judging and condemning 
my brethren." — Rodriguez. 

631. The Thieving Magpie. — A jeweller in Paris, constantly 
missing little trinkets from his shop, resolved at last to catch the 
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thief. His suspicions fell on his servant, the only person in the 
house with him. So he one day left some precious stones on the 
table, as by mistake, and went out. On his return, he found some 
had gone : the proof seemed clear, and the servant, convicted of 
theft, was even put to death. Some time later, a magpie that the 
goldsmith had long possessed took in his presence a ring and flew 
off to a tree with it. He managed to follow it, and in the hollow of 
the tree he found, to his dismay, all the trinkets he had lost, for 
which his servant had been condemned. Deeply distressed at the 
death of an innocent person, he made known the case, reinstated 
her character, and founded a mass in perpetuity for the repose of her 
soul. — Cat&chisme en Exemples. 

632. S. John of Kenty and the Brigands. — S. John of Kenty, 

on his way to Rome, was once attacked by brigands, who seized 
all they could find about him. Then they asked him if he had 
anything else on him worth taking. On his replying in the negative, 
they let him go on. But he suddenly remembered he had a few gold 
coins stitched into his cloak, and immediately retraced his steps to 
say he had not told the truth, and offered them to the robbers. 
They, astonished at his openness, not only refused to accept the 
money, but even restored to him what they had already taken. 

Catechisme en Exemples. 

633. S. Thomas and his Companion. — One day a friend of 
S. Thomas of Aquin cried out to him by way of amusement : 
" Thomas, look at the flying ox." S. Thomas looked around him in 
astonishment to see where the strange animal was, but of course 
could not see it anywhere. His friend then began to laugh, and said 
to him that he was surprised to see that he was so credulous. But 
the Saint replied : " It is much easier to believe that an ox could 
fly than that a Christian could tell a lie." — His Life : Mar. 7. 

634. S. Andrew's Remorse. — S. Andrew Avellino was sent in 
early life to Naples to study the civil law. A fault into which he 
fell opened his eyes, and made him see the precipice which lay 
before him. Once, in pleading a cause, in a matter, indeed, which 
was of no weight, a lie escaped him, for which, upon reading these 
words of the Holy Scripture, The month that lieth killeth the soul, 
he was struck with so great a remorse and deep compunction, that 
he resolved immediately to renounce his profession, and to give 
himself up entirely to a penitential life, and to the spiritual care oi 
souls. — His Life : Nov. 10. 
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635. S. John on Lying. — A great many monks paid a visit one 
day to S. John of Egypt, in his retirement in the desert. He asked 
them if there were any ecclesiastics among them. They all answered 
no. " This person is a deacon," replied the Saint, pointing to one 
of them, who, through humility, had always concealed from the 
monks that he was a minister of the Church of God. The ecclesi- 
astic still denied that he was one. John took his hand and kissed 
it, saying : " My son, never disavow the grace which you received 
from God, and allow not your humility to betray you into a lie. 
We should not lie even for the best motives ; for whatever is opposed 
to truth cannot come from God." The deacon bowed with respect 
to the correction given. — His Life : Mar. 27. 

636. The Emperor and the Innkeeper. — The emperor Rudolph 
was one day at Nuremberg, and, as was the custom at that time, 
those who had any grievance used to go to him for redress. On 
this occasion a merchant went to him, and reported that having 
come into that city on business, he went to one of the chief hotels, 
and as he had in his possession about two hundred marks of silver 
in a leathern sack, he confided it to the care of the innkeeper during 
the time he was to remain in his house, that he might put it in a place 
of safety, but did not ask him for a receipt. When the time came 
for his departure, he went to the innkeeper and asked him to give 
him his money, as he was now about to leave the city. The inn- 
keeper looked at him in surprise, and declared that he had never 
seen either the sack or the money ; and as the merchant had no 
letter, he found it impossible to prove that he had given him the 
money. He also informed the emperor that, being one of the chief 
citizens, the innkeeper had been chosen to be one of the deputa- 
tion which was to come that day to offer him the homage of the 
people. The emperor told him to hide himself somewhere where 
he might be within call, and that he would see what he could do 
for him. Not long afterwards the members of the deputation 
arrived, and the emperor talked familiarly with each of them, 
inquiring their names and their professions. When he came to 
the innkeeper, he said to him in a jocular manner : " I admire 
your hat very much ; will you give it to me in exchange for mine ?" 
The innkeeper was only too delighted to do so, thinking that he 
was indeed highly favoured. Not long afterwards Rudolph left 
the room, telling the guests to wait till his return. He met one 
of the officers of his suite near the door and said to him : " Run as 
fast as you can to such-and-such an hotel, and tell the landlady to 
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give you immediately the leathern sack, which her husband had 
hidden, for it is much needed at the present moment. And as a sign 
that the case is urgent, show her this hat, and she will immediately 
recognize it as his." The officer did as his master had commanded, 
and went to deliver his message. The woman, seeing her husband's 
hat, and knowing that no one but themselves knew about the stolen 
money, thought that her husband had sent for it, and gave it to 
the messenger without any hesitation, who carried it to the emperor. 
As soon as he received it, he returned to the audience-chamber, 
and calling to his side the guilty innkeeper, and having also sent 
*or the merchant, he related before the company the whole story. 
The innkeeper at first answered in indignation that the story was 
made up to ruin his reputation. Then the emperor, raising up his 
hand in which was the leathern sack, showed it to him and to all 
those who were present. The innkeeper was struck dumb with 
astonishment, which was only increased when the emperor related 
the manner in which the sack had come into his possession. The 
emperor then gave him a severe reprimand, and ordered him to pay 
a very heavy penalty. — Chisholm. 

637. The Abbot and the Monk. — One day, a young monk 
went to the cell of the holy abbot Serapion, to ask him for advice 
and instruction. Serapion told him to enter, that they might both 
kneel together in prayer. The monk said : " O father, who am I 
that I should enter the cell of a holy man like you, much less that 
I should be permitted to pray at your side ? I am a great sinner, 
and most unworthy of wearing the habit of a monk, or even of 
looking up to heaven." The abbot saw at a glance that the man 
before him was not so holy in the eyes of God as he imagined himself 
to be ; so to give him a lesson of humility, he told him to go back 
to his cell and remain there ; not to wander about, for those who did 
so were usually far from perfect. While the abbot was saying this 
the face of the monk became very red from subdued anger, which 
finally burst forth into words, in which he said some harsh things to 
the holy man. Serapion stood this storm without showing the least 
sign of displeasure, and, when it was ended, he calmly said to him : 
" When there is a question of you yourself humbling yourself, you 
succeed admirably ; but, when another one tries to do this, you 
burst forth into anger. Now I know what you are, and you now 
know what you have been. Your pretended piety was, after all, 
only hypocrisy ; by it you might, indeed, succeed in deceiving men, 
but you can never deceive God. If you now want my advice, this 
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is it. Shun that hypocrLsy which has its seat in pride, and seek to be 
barbie men only what you are before God." The monk profited 

by these Severe wOids, aud Use lessOU Was DOt lost ill his future 

life. — Lilts of th# Fothtrs. 

638. Tisb Brsnop ami the Splicers, — It is related in Church 
History that usxin One cictai-dcra tSie emperor Majcmdiiian, a cruel 
persecutor of the faithful, despatched a troop of soldiers to appre- 
hend and cast into prison A nth ouy, the venerable Bishop of Nico- 
media. It hupiiecied that, without knowing it, they cune to the 
bnnse of the holy Bishop, aiid h tiein^ hungry, knocked a I the door 
and begged for some refreshment. He received them with great 
kindness, invited them to sit down at table, and set before them such 
fond u_s he had at Ids dispnsal. "When the meal was ended, the 
soldiers entered upon the subject of their mission, and requested 
him to inform them where they could meet with Bishop A ntbony r 
" Here he is before you," replied the Saint The Soldiers, full of 
gratitude for bis generous hospitality, declared that they would 
novel lay bands apon him. but would report to the emperor that 
they had Qut been able tn find him. " Crtid forbid,." replied the 
Saint, " that I should save my life by becoming a party to a Lie. 
I mold rather die than you should offend Almighty God." So 
saying, he gave himself, into their hands, and was conducted to 
prison. — Gaum*. 

830. S. Flavian Condeihtetv— S. Flavian, being condemned tn 
death, the people did all they could to save him, and as they 
knew the Emperor's decree was passed only against the -I^t^v. 
numbers of them cried out that he was not in holy ordure. But 
the young deacon protested, willing to lay down his life, rather than 
apprnve of even the appearance of a lie I 

■640. A Linis llARTva to T&Emt. — A little orphan bey. ten 
years old, was adopted by a farmer, I ruin a hospital in Milwaukee, 
Some time after his installation in his new family, the little boy 
having bad occasion, tn remark soTne very fc»d conduct on the part 
of the farmer' =• vile, thought it his duty to inform the husband, 
But the woman denied the charge so vehemently that the farmer 
was convinced lint his wife had been ealnmiriated. The wife then 
insisted that the boy should be whipped till he retracted what he 
had said ; and the husband raking a scourge, suspended the child 
from a baam in the mom and whipped him with so much barbarity, 
that the blood streamed on the ground. He a tapped, then and 
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asked the child if he still persisted in what he had said. " Father," 
said he, " I have told the truth, and I cannot retract, to tell a lie." 
The blows commenced again with renewed fury, and continued till 
the poor little fellow fell almost lifeless into the arms of his execu- 
tioner, to whom he said, throwing his little arms around his neck : 
" Father, father, I am dying ! I have told the truth !" And he 
expired. The Court took cognizance of the affair. The miserable 
woman was convicted of the crime of which she was accused, her 
husband was condemned as guilty of murder on the person of his 
adopted child ; finally the young orphan was proclaimed the Martyr 
of Truth.— Ric. Hebdom. 

641. Death rather than a Lie. — During the French Revolu- 
tion, the priests were proscribed and forced to conceal themselves 
in the very forests and caves of the mountains. A young girl, 
Magdalen Larralde, living on the borders of Spain, was afraid to 
have recourse to her own parish priest in his concealment, and 
used to cross the mountains to receive the Sacraments on the 
Spanish side of the Pyrenees. One day, on her return, she was 
seized by the French soldiers, and taken as a spy to their general. 
In answer to inquiry, Magdalen said, in all simplicity, what her 
object was in crossing the border. The general, touched by her 
youth, and anxious to save her, quickly replied : " Do not speak of 
Sacraments ; say, rather, the French troops drove you in fear to 
Spanish ground." Magdalen replied this would be a lie to say, and 
she could not do so. In spite of urgent representations, her firm- 
ness never yielded, and she refused to save her life by telling a lie : 
she was therefore condemned to the guillotine. — The Month. 

642. The Impostor struck Dead. — S. James, the Bishop of 
Nisibis, travelling one day through the country, was accosted by a 
beggar to give him an alms to bury a companion who had just died 
by the wayside. The Bishop gave him an alms and went on, praying 
for the poor man's soul. The beggar, laughing at his success in 
imposing on the Saint, ran back to his companion, who was lying 
on the ground pretending to be dead. On coming to the spot, he 
called to him to get up, as the trick had been successful, but he 
received no answer. He approached nearer, and took his com- 
panion by the hand in order to arouse him, but what was his horror 
at finding that he was really dead ! Immediately, with loud cries 
and lamentation, he ran after the Saint, and, throwing himself on 
his knees before him, acknowledged the deceit which they had 
practised, and implored his pardon and intercession. The servant 
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of God, having first reproved him for his sin, betook himself tc 
prayer, and the unhappy man, who had provoked God to deprive 
him of life, was restored at the prayers of the Saint and became a 
sincere penitent. — Butler. 

643. Miracle in Favour of Truth. — S. Stanislaus, Bishop of 
Cracow, had bought some land of a man named Peter, and settled 
it upon his Church. The nephews of the deceased vendor accused 
the Bishop, contrary to truth, that he had not paid for the land. 
The Saint made every endeavour to show that he had, but without 
effect. Polish historians relate that after three days' prayer and 
fasting, he went to the Church, and causing the man's grave to be 
opened, commanded him, in God's name, to rise and bear witness 
to the truth that the land had been paid for ; God granted his 
prayer, and to the astonishment of the whole court, Peter appeared 
and declared that the land had been paid for by the Bishop, and 
being led back to the grave, he returned again to his former state. — 
Life of S. Stanislaus : May 7. 

644. " Only a Little Lie !" — A little child of nine years of 
age was one day weeping bitterly. He had committed a fault by 
taking something which his father had told him not to touch, and 
he was afraid that his father would come to know about it and 
punish him. The servants of the house who saw him weeping, and 
knew the reason of his tears, said to him, " If your father asks you 
if you took it, you have only to deny it, and you will not be pun- 
ished." But the child, looking at them with much indignation, 
answered : " What ? Tell a lie about it ? No, never ! I would 
rather be punished than think of doing such a thing." This should 
be the answer of every Christian child to anyone who asks him to 
tell a lie. — Chisholm. 

645. Flight of S. Athanasius. — S. Athanasius, having em- 
barked to escape from the Arians, was being pursued by them, when 
he told the pilot to turn back and face the fleet of his enemies. 
These at once cried out and asked : " Have you seen Athanasius, 
the Bishop ?" To which the others replied : " It's only a short 
time since he passed this very spot, going up the river," which was 
quite true. By this means he escaped. — His Life : May 2. 

646. S. Thomas in Exile. — S. Thomas of Canterbury, perse- 
cuted by Henry II., was making for France on horseback, when 
one of the King's emissaries met him and partly recognized him. 
" Well, this is the Archbishop's turn out." said S. Thomas. The 
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man was satisfied with the reply, which was literally true, and the 
Saint escaped. — His Life : Dec. 29. 

647. The Two Cats. — A sausage-maker was doing an excellent 
trade, while a neighbour, not so successful, resolved to ruin that 
trade. He therefore went to the sausage-maker one day when the 
shop was full of customers, and threw across the counter two dead 
cats, and said : " I see you are busy to-day ; you can pay me next 
time." As may be supposed, the poor man's trade was ruined by 
this single action, which was nothing less than a calumny. 

648. A Singular Ghost. — A farmer of Southam, in Warwick- 
shire, was murdered on his way home. On the following day a 
man came to the farmer's wife, and asked if her husband had got 
home the evening before. " Alas ! no," she replied, " and I assure 
you I am very uneasy about him." " Your uneasiness, madam, can 
scarcely equal mine, and for this reason : Last night, as I lay awake 
in bed, your husband appeared to me ; he showed me several 
wounds he had received on his body, and told me positively that 
he had been murdered by Such-a-one, and that his body had been 
thrown into a marl-pit situate at a certain place on the road." 
The woman, terribly alarmed by this sad disclosure, caused a search 
to be made. The marl-pit was discovered, and in it was found the 
dead body, bearing wounds in the places which had been pointed 
out. The person whom the ghost had accused was seized and 
delivered up to justice, as being strongly suspected of the murder. 
His trial took place in Warwick, and the jurors would have con- 
demned him as rashly as the magistrate had ordered his arrest, 
if Lord Raymond, the principal judge, had not suspended the 
warrant. Addressing himself to the jurors, he said : "I think, 
gentlemen, you appear to give more weight to the testimony of a 
ghost than it deserves. I cannot say that I put much faith in such 
stories ; but, however that may be, we have no right to follow our 
own inclinations in this matter. We form a court of justice, and 
must act according to law ; now, I know of no law that admits, in 
justice, the testimony of a ghost. And even if there were any such, 
it seems to me only fit and proper that the ghost should appeal 
here to make his deposition himself. Crier, call the accusing 
ghost." The crier called three different times, without the ghost 
appearing, as you may well suppose. " Gentlemen of the jury," 
continued the judge, " the prisoner at the bar is proved to be of 
unblemished reputation ; it has not appeared, in the course of the 
trial, that there was any sort of quarrel between him and the 
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deceased. I believe him innocent. As there is no proof against 
him, either direct or indirect, it seems to me that he ought to be 
discharged. On the other side, from several circumstances that 
struck me during the trial, I strongly suspect the person who says 
he saw the ghost of being himself the murderer ; hence it was not 
difficult for him to point out the position of the wounds, the marl- 
pit into which the body was thrown, etc. In consequence of these 
suspicions, I think it my duty to have him arrested, until further 
investigation takes place. Police, arrest Such-a-one I" Hearing 
this address, so wise and so energetic, everyone agreed that Lord 
Raymond was right. The accuser became the accused ; a search 
was made in his house, where several articles were found belonging 
to the deceased. Finally, he himself confessed his crime, and was 
sentenced to death at the next assizes. — Filassier. 

649. Slanderer Rebuked. — S. Augustine, the illustrious Doctor 
of the Church, had an extreme horror of all uncharitable conversa- 
tion. To prevent any discourse of this nature from being held 
in his presence, he caused the following inscription to be painted 
in large letters upon the walls of the room where he usually enter- 
tained his friends : — 

1 Slanderer, beware, this is no place for thee ; 
Here nought shall reign but truth and charity." 

It happened one day that some of his guests began to speak in 
his presence of the faults of an absent neighbour. The holy Bishop, 
with a grave and severe look, immediately reproved them, saying : 
" My friends, you must either cease to speak on such a subject, 
or it will be necessary for me to have those verses blotted out from 
the walls of my room." — Gaume. 

650. S. Athanasius and his Persecutors. — S. Athanasius, 
patriarch of Alexandria, was accused by the Arians, in their great 
hostility to him, of having ravished a virgin consecrated to God. 
And in order to prove their accusations against him, a woman was 
prevailed on by them to own and attest the fact in open council. 
Whereupon Timothy, one of the Saint's clergy, turning to her, 
" Woman," said he, " did I ever lodge at your house ? did I ever, as 
you pretend, offer violence to you ?" " Yes," said she, " you are 
the very person who violated me," adding, at some length, the cir- 
cumstances of time and place. The imposture, thus plainly discover- 
ing itself, put the contrivers of it so much out of countenance, that 
they drove her immediately out of the assembly. — His Life : May 2. 
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651. S. Vincent and the Purse. — A judge, with whom S. Vin- 
cent was staying, accused him of stealing a purse of money, and 
calumniated him among his friends and acquaintances. S. Vincent, 
little disturbed by so foolish an accusation, was content to say : 
" God knows the truth." For six years the suspicion rested on 
him, and no other reply did he ever make in defence of himself. 
The real thief in the end confessed his guilt. — Dumont. 

652. The Stolen Book. — Among the holy solitaries who formerly 
peopled the deserts of Egypt was a monk named Paphnucius, 
who, for his singular piety, austerity, and innocence of life, is 
justly venerated among the Saints. His extraordinary virtue and 
reputation for sanctity excited feelings of envy in the breast of a 
certain wicked monk. Being determined to destroy the character 
of S. Paphnucius, he secretly entered his cell one Sunday morning 
when all the religious had gone out to Mass, and hid his own Prayer- 
Book under a pile of mats which lay in one corner. When Mass 
was ended he complained aloud to the Abbot Isidore, in presence 
of all the community, that someone had entered his cell and stolen 
his Prayer-Book. The assembled monks were filled with grief 
at hearing of the event, for such a crime had never yet been heard 
of among them. Meanwhile the wicked monk earnestly besought 
Isidore to send some of their number to search the cells, and to 
forbid anyone to leave the spot until the return of the messengers. 
Three monks were accordingly chosen for the occasion, and they at 
once set out to execute their commission. They searched every 
cell, and the book was of course found in that of Paphnucius. It 
is impossible to describe the grief and astonishment of the assembled 
monks at hearing the result of the inquiry, for S. Paphnucius was 
both beloved and venerated by all his brethren. The proofs were, 
however, convincing, and as the Saint uttered not a word in his 
defence, he was adjudged guilty and condemned to a severe penance 
for the space of fifteen days. No sooner was the term of the penance 
expired than Almighty God took into His own hands the defence 
of the innocent Paphnucius and the punishment of his guilty 
accuser. The wicked monk became possessed by an evil spirit, 
and went from cell to cell to seek his cure from those who enjoyed 
the greatest reputation for sanctity. No one, however, was able to 
afford him the least relief, until at length, throwing himself at the 
feet of Paphnucius in presence of all the solitaries, he confessed his 
crime, and published aloud the innocence of the Saint. He then 
implored of the holy man to return him good for evil by obtaining 
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his cure from God ; upon which S. Paphnucius, kneeling down, 
offered up his prayer in his behalf, and delivered him from the 
devil who tormented him. — Cassian. 

653. Lesson to a Slanderer. — A certain bishop had invited 
to his table a number of guests. During the repast one of them 
began to speak of the faults of a person who was absent. When 
the bishop heard what he was saying, he called to his side one of 
the waiters, and said to him in a loud voice : " Go and ask that 
gentleman of whom they are now talking to come here." The 
guest who had just been speaking suddenly ceased and looked 
towards the bishop, who, casting a severe glance towards him, 
said : "I have sent for the gentleman of whose faults you are 
talking, in order that he may be able to defend himself ; for it is 
unjust to speak of another in that way, without giving him an 
opportunity of doing so." No one ever after that time spoke of 
the faults of his neighbour in the presence of that good bishop. — 
Chisholm. 

654. Persecution in Japan. — When the first Christian mis- 
sionaries went to preach the gospel in Japan, certain merchants 
from Holland went to the Emperor, and told him that the only aim 
that these missionaries had was to bring the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards into the country, that, in time, they might take posses- 
sion of it, and add it to their dominions. This great calumny was 
the source of the ruin of religion in that empire, and the cause of a 
great persecution against the Christians who dwelt in it. At that 
time there were 400,000 Christians in Japan ; forty years afterwards 
there was not even one to be found in the whole empire. This 
was the result of a lie which was raised by the cupidity of these 
merchants, who wished to be the only ones to have a right to come 
into that country. What an account will they have to give, at the 
Judgment Day, of the calumny which brought such evils on the 
Church, and caused the ruin of so many souls ! — Missions in Japan. 

655. A Saint under Interdict. — In 1719, when the Venerable 
Jean Baptiste de la Salle lived in retirement, it was the will of God 
that he should be exposed to contradiction. The pastor of S. Sever, 
his parish, a virtuous priest animated by the best intentions, but 
deceived by evil reports and false appearances, conceived a very 
bad opinion of him. He succeeded in infusing similar suspicion} 
into the mind of a vicar-general, who, on his side, far from per- 
suading the archbishop out of his prejudice against the holy founder, 
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sought to envenom him still more. The result of all this calumny 
was very sad, for the archbishop launched a rash interdict against 
the Venerable de la Salle, took from him all the powers he had 
given him, and forbade him thenceforward to exercise any of them 
in his diocese. It required a Saint to see himself unjustly con- 
demned only a little while before his death, and yet say nothing. 
But what was the consequence ? It was this : The Venerable de 
la Salle died on the 7th of April, 1 7 1 9 ; well ! he had scarcely breathed 
his last when God permitted that his very enemies, or rather those 
who had believed the calumnies against him, were the first to pro- 
claim his innocence. The vicar-general, on hearing of his death, 
exclaimed : " He was a Saint ! he died a Saint !" As for the 
pastor of S. Sever, he was so ashamed of the bad opinion he had of 
him, that he caused the reparation of it to be inscribed on the 
public register of his parish, where these words may still be seen : 
" He signalized and rendered himself commendable by the practice 
of every Christian virtue." — Blin. 

656. The Bag of Sand. — S. Prior was very harsh and severe 
towards himself, but indulgent and charitable to others. One 
day, when he was present at an assembly of solitaries in the desert, 
they began to confer on divers subjects of piety. After a little 
while, some of the monks came to speak of a grave fault com- 
mitted by a brother who was not there. S. Prior at first kept silent, 
but afterwards, perceiving that they still continued to wound 
charity, he quitted the assembly, took a sack, filled it with sand and 
laid it on his shoulders. He also took a small basket, put a little 
sand in the bottom, and took it in his hand. It was in this singular 
state that he again made his appearance among the solitaries. 
You may imagine how eagerly everyone asked him what he meant 
by that. " Alas !" he answered with a sigh, " this sack of sand 
represents my numberless sins and transgressions, but I take care 
to carry them behind my back, so as not to see them ; this basket, 
on the contrary, which contains only a little sand, represents the 
faults of others, which I have before my eyes to judge and condemn 
them. Would it not be better for me to carry my sins before me 
to bewail them, and pray to God to forgive them, than to meddle 
with those of others ?" This discourse, so ingenious and so true, 
touched the solitaries ; they not only ceased to speak of the faults 
of others, but agreed that it was only by acting so that salvation 
could be attained. — Lives of the Fathers. 
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657. The Nobleman's Death. — History informs us that a 
certain nobleman, much given to the vice of detraction, was ad- 
monished in his dying moments to make his confession, and to 
think seriously of the salvation of his soul. But he replied that he 
could not prevail upon himself to do so, and notwithstanding the 
many and urgent entreaties of his friends he remained obstinate 
to the last. Then putting out his tongue and touching it with his 
finger : " This wicked tongue," said he, " is the cause of my damna- 
tion ;" which words were no sooner pronounced than he expired, 
thus leaving an awful lesson to all who are addicted to this fatal 
vice. — Chisholm. 

658. Antioch and the Emperor. — Theodosius finding him- 
self obliged to levy a new tax on his subjects, the populace of 
Antioch mutinied and discharged their rage on the Emperor's 
statue, which they dragged with ropes through the streets and 
then broke to pieces. But as soon as their fury was over, they 
began to reflect on the contumely they had been guilty of, and of 
the possible consequences of their extravagance. The Emperor 
was indeed angered against them, and was intending to take signal 
revenge, but through the intercession of Flavian, Bishop of Antioch, 
he relented and showed mercy. — Butler. 

659. S. Francis and his Slanderer. — S. Francis de Sales, in 
his exertions to turn away from crime a young woman of irregular 
habits, gave offence to a young libertine. In a vindiotive spirit, 
the profligate circulated a slanderous report in regard to his virtue. 
He forged a letter, asserting that it was directed by the Saint to 
this guilty woman. In that letter, the libertine, imitating the 
writing and style of S. Francis, expressed himself in language 
gross and immoral. The calumny produced its intended effect on 
the minds of many. The Saint was looked on as a hypocrite ; but 
he patiently bore the malicious and false accusation. Two years 
afterwards, the guilty concoctor of the letter, struck with remorse 
at the foul deed which he perpetrated, made a public acknowledg- 
ment of his villainy, and directed that all possible publicity should 
be given to his retraction. — His Life : Jan. 29. 

660. The Blind Man. — There was at Nanterre, near Paris, a 
poor blind man who was asking charity in the public square before 
the Church. He had the misfortune to displease a wicked woman 
who was engaged in business that brought her once or twice a 
week from S. Germain to Paris. She vowed vengeance against the 
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poor man, and for more than six months she had the persevering 
wickedness to say, every place she went to, that this blind man 
was unworthy of public pity. " If you knew how matters stood 
with him," said she ; " only fancy, that man has a whole bag of 
silver, and by his begging he has actually become so rich that he 
owns a great portion of the rich plains around Nanterre." Little by 
little this absurd calumny spread abroad, and was believed. When 
the poor blind man approached a carriage he was shamefully 
driven away with harsh, cruel words. Then no more alms for the 
unfortunate man ; for almost three months he scarcely received a 
farthing ; he was reduced, therefore, to the greatest destitution, 
together with his wife and four young children. Meanwhile the 
Mayor of Nanterre, who knew that this poor man did not own a 
foot of ground, was touched with his misfortune. He took the 
trouble of having notices posted up in various places, warning all 
persons passing through Nanterre that the stories told of the poor 
man were exposing himself and his family to die of hunger ; that 
there was not a word of truth in what was said of him ; and that 
it all came from the malice of a dealing woman from S. Germain 
who came to Nanterre three or four times a week, etc. It toak 
some time to counteract the sad effects of this calumny, but finally 
the truth prevailed, and the poor blind man became again the 
object of public charity as before. — Filassier. 
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661. The Tempting Devils. — A monk one day seemed to see 
two demons speaking together, and asking each other concerning 
the progress they were respectively making with two persons 
whom they were trying to tempt. One said : "I am doing very 
well with him that I have to deal with ; I have only to present a 
bad thought to him, and immediately he takes to it and dwells upon 
it ; when he finds himself surprised by that thought, he turns over 
in his mind all the ground it has gained there ; he amuses himself 
with examining whether he resisted or consented, how it could have 
come into his mind, if he gave occasion to it, or if he did all he ought 
to have done to give none ; in short, as often as I please, I torture 
his mind in this way, and put him almost beside himself." " For 
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me," said the other demon, " I am losttig time with him that I am 
tempting. As soon as I suggest a bad thought to him he im- 
mediately has recourse to God, or the Blessed Virgin, or some 
Saint, or else he turns his mind to something else ; so I know not 
where to take him." — By this we may see that the devil is very 
glad when we amuse ourselves reasoning on a bad temptation 
which he has suggested to us ; for then he lacks neither will nor 
address to make it pass out of our mind to our heart. On the 
contrary, a good way to resist it is, not even to want to listen to it, 
and not to make head against it, but immediately to turn the mind 
away from it, without paying any attention to it. — Rodriguez. 

662. Twenty Years' Torment. — A poor solitary was much 
tormented with bad thoughts, without daring to acquaint his 
confessor with his trouble. "I am lost !" said he to himself ; " it 
is frightful to have such bad thoughts ; if I tell my spiritual father 
he will be scandalized, and will have a very bad opinion of me." 
Nevertheless, after having borne these interior torments for full 
twenty years, he resolved to speak of them to an old Father of the 
desert, in whom he had great confidence. When he had done so, 
the holy man began to smile, and said to him : " My son, place 
your hand on my head ; I take your sin upon myself, so trouble 
yourself no more about it." " How, Father," asked the solitary, 
much surprised at these words ; " it seems to me that I have already 
one foot in hell, and you tell me not to trouble myself about it." 
" But, son," said the old man, " do you take pleasure in these 
thoughts ?" "On the contrary, Father, they have always given 
me great sorrow and much pain." " That being the case," replied 
the man of God, " it is a proof that you did not consent to them, 
and that it was the Devil who excited them in you in order to make 
you despair." These words of the old man so consoled and strength- 
ened the solitary, that he was never again attacked by the thoughts 
that had so long tormented him. — Rodriguez. 

663. The Young Cyril. — A young man, named Cyril, gave 
himself up without restraint to drink and immorality. Constantly 
in a state of intoxication, he passed nights and days in drinking 
saloons with companions like himself. One day, returning home 
in this state, he begins by stabbing his sister. On hearing her 
cries, the father rushes to the scene, and him, without remorse, 
this unnatural son also stabs and kills. In a few moments he 
likewise kills another sister, coming to the rescue of her father, What 
crimes in a single day, the results of excess in drink ! — S. A ugustine. 
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664. S. Teresa's Danger. — S. Teresa was a very good child, 
Now hear what she says about the harm which bad company did 
to her. " I would advise fathers and mothers never to let their 
children go into company which is not good. I know it from 
experience. The company of a girl who was a relation of mine 
did me much harm. I took great pleasure in being with her, 
in talking with her about vain and foolish things, and in sharing 
her amusements. I found I had in me all the bad dispositions 
of my bad companion, and so I lost the fear of God." It happened 
that her father found out what was going on. He sent her to a 
convent, where she soon got back those good dispositions which 
she had laid aside when she was with her bad companion. How 
often children lose in bad company the graces which God gives to 
their early years ! — Furniss. 

665. The Midnight Scream. — There was a certain boy who 
went into bad company. He was taught by one of his wicked 
companions to commit a very wicked, sin which he never knew 
before. A year or two passed and still he went on committing this 
sin. One night he awoke out of sleep. He began to scream 
frightfully. His people came round him to see what was the 
matter, and asked him why he screamed. They could not get any 
answer from him. They told him to pray. At last he spoke, and 
what do you think he said ? " Woe," he said, " woe to that bad 
companion who taught me that sin. It is of no use for me to pray. 
I see hell open ready to receive me." With these words on his lips 
he died ! — Furniss. 
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666. Death through Envy. — A Prussian had a fine fortune, 
and was the owner of numerous cattle ; but, notwithstanding all 
this, he was no less jealous of what was possessed by others. In 
the evening, when the cattle were returning from the pasture, he 
was accustomed to place himself before the door of his house to 
watch the flocks going home from the fields ; whenever he saw a 
finer cow than any of his passing by, he was as vexed as could be, 
saying : " Ah ! I have no cow like that." If in the spring he saw 
his neighbours' farms presenting the appearance of a fine harvest, 
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he said sorrowfully to himself : " See ! everything prospers with 
others, whilst nothing succeeds with me !" Thus he had the 
unhappy art of tormenting himself. And what was the result ? 
After dragging out for some time a sickly, miserable life, he was 
seized with a violent bilious fever, and died just two days after 
receiving a legacy of two hundred thousand francs, left to him by 
a relative. — Schmid. 

667. King Phythias. — Phythias, a king of Lydia, was exceed- 
ing avaricious ; and though he had amassed great treasures, ex- 
pended nothing more than was requisite for the mere necessaries 
of life. His queen, who was a person of good sense, took the 
following method in order to correct him of this vice : On a certain 
day, when Phythias returned hungry from the exercise of the chase, 
she ordered his attendants to place before him dishes filled with 
gold newly taken from the mines. The prince, charmed at the 
sight of so much gold, looked at it for some time with the greatest 
complacency. His hunger, however, increasing, he called for food. 
" How !" said the queen ; "do you not see before you what you 
love best in the world ?" " What can you mean ?" rejoined the 
king ; " gold cannot surely stay my hunger." " Then, is it not 
great folly," said the queen, " to have such a passion for a thing 
which is utterly useless when shut up in your coffers ? Believe 
me, gold is of real service to those only who judiciously exchange it 
for the conveniences of life." Phythias felt the full force of the 
lesson, and from that time he became as liberal as he had been 
before avaricious. — Power. 

668. The Two Brothers. — Two noblemen were one day passing 
together through a forest. They were brothers, and each of them 
possessed great riches. As they were passing through the solitary 
place, the demon of covetousness inspired them both with the same 
wicked thought, that of killing his brother, in order to obtain his 
share of wealth. But, as they were Christians, and feared to offend 
God, they both resisted the temptation. When they reached the 
nearest village, the one said to the other : " I am going to look for 
a priest, for I want to go to Confession." The other one answered : 
" I also have the same desire in my mind." So they both went to 
the Church and made their confession. After both had finished, 
and were about to continue their journey, one of them said to the 
other : " My dear brother, I must tell you of a terrible temptation 
that came into my mind as we were passing through the forest. 
Satan tempted me to take away your life, that I might obtain 
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possession of your wealth." The other brother started back in 
surprise. " My dearest brother," he said, " the same thought also 
came into my mind, and I was tempted to kill you, that I might 
become possessed of your property : but I, like yourself, banished 
the temptation." This revelation filled them both with such r 
horror for wealth, which so nearly was the cause of crime, that, or. 
the spot, they both resolved to renounce for ever the riches of this 
world, and went to live together in a hut which they built for them- 
selves in the forest. — Lives of the Saints. 
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669. Christopher Columbus. — This famous navigator of the 
fifteenth century never weighed anchor or set sail on a Sunday or 
Holiday. And even when on the high seas, he always kept those 
days with the greatest solemnity. His vessels then resembled a 
floating church, in which were heard the praises of God. — Lohner. 

670. A Physician neglecting Mass. — Some time ago a curiou* 
discussion took place between a physician and a labourer whc 
worked on his farm. The doctor accosted the worthy man, ap- 
pearing surprised to see him in his Sunday clothes. " Where 
are you going that you are so well dressed, Lawrence ?" he asked 
without further prelude. " I am going to Mass." " Bah ! you 
would do better to stay at your work." " Oh ! sir, I never work on 
Sunday." " You are a fool." " Fool or no fool, I have made up 
my mind to that. I love religion, and I want to practise it, for it is 
that which makes me happy." "It is the priests who have put 
such notions in your head." " The priests never told me anything 
but what was right, and for my good." " Well ! now, how can a 
sensible man like you say that ? They have made you believe that 
there are Three Persons in one God ! It is all well enough to say 
that there is one God, we can believe that ; but the idea of three 
Persons in God ! Did they go up to heaven to find that out ?" 
" When one has a headache, sir, you say it comes from the stomach, 
and that an emetic must be taken ; did you go down into the 
stomach to see the connection between it and the head ?" " Oh 1 
but I studied that." " Well ! the priests studied too 1" "Yes! 
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but his study is limited to teaching you incomprehensible mysteries." 
" Yet, they say, doctor, that there are incomprehensible mysteries 
in medicine too, though it is easier to know diseases and their 
remedies than the perfections of God, which are so far above us." 
" It is true there are difficult things in diseases, but at least we 
cure the sick, and they are the better of our advice." " I don't 
know, doctor, whether you can always cure your patients ; but I 
know I am always the better of the priest's advice. You admire 
the peace and order that reign in my family ; the good conduct 
of my children. Well ! I owe all that to the advice and instruc- 
tions of our pastor ; it is not everyone that could say as much, 
especially when they have no religion." The doctor understood 
that these words applied to his son, whom he had brought up 
without religion, and who was giving him a great deal of trouble ; 
he thought it prudent to put an end to this dialogue, in which he. 
had got the worst of it, and went away muttering something to 
himself. — Schmid. 

671. S. Margaret. — This holy Queen always sought to inspire 
her children with the greatest respect for the holy sacrifice. " No- 
where," she would say, " must we avoid more carefully a lazy, 
slothful posture than in church during Mass." The young Princes 
learned the practice of behaving well at Mass from the example of 
their royal mother, as well as from her words. One of the Edin- 
burgh folk said one day to a neighbour : " If you want to know how 
the Angels pray in Heaven, look at our Queen and her children in 
church." — Her Life : June 10. 

672. A Profaner of Festivals. — Vincent of Beauvais relates 
that a man, carting his harvest home on a holiday of obligation, 
was struck as by an invisible hand ; a devouring fire fell upon him, 
and consumed his sheaves and his cart, along with the oxen that 
were drawing them. — Catechisme en Exemples. 

673. Doing the Devil's Work. — S. Stephen, visiting one of the 
villages of his diocese, on a patronal feast of the parish which had 
attracted thither a multitude of people from all the country round, 
perceived that devotion was not the principal motive of this gather- 
ing. Then he employed prayers and remonstrances to turn them 
from public dances and profane sports ; but it was all of no use. 
The insolence of this unbelieving people animated the zeal of the 
holy prelate ; making an extraordinary use of his episcopal authority 
and full of confidence in God, he commanded the devils who wera 
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exciting these evil doings to become visible to the eyes of those 
who were committing them. Scarcely had he made this injunction 
in the Name of God, when those infernal spirits appeared mingling 
with the gamblers, the dancers, and those who were giving them- 
selves up to the excesses of the table. They had faces so frightful, 
they belched forth so much fire, that those poor people, more dead 
than alive, began to cry " Mercy ! mercy !" turning their suppliant 
eyes on their holy Bishop. S. Stephen, touched by their repentance, 
had only to say one word, and all those hideous spectres disappeared ; 
he profited by the occasion to represent to his rebellious flock the 
enormity of their fault, and to exhort them to repair it by penance. 
Although we may not see the Devil every time we thus do wrong, 
yet we cannot doubt but he is there, and rejoices in our unhappy 
willingness to hear him. — Noel. 

674. King's Cake.— On the day of the Epiphany, there is some- 
thing that may give us the opportunity of practising the great 
virtue of charity. The " King's Cake," which assembles friends 
and neighbours around the same table, becomes for them an occa- 
sion of concord and peace, and of mercy to the poor. How affecting 
is the custom, still kept up in good Catholic families, of taking 
" God's part," or part for the poor, before all others. The parish 
priest, who, on this day, joins in the festivities, is requested to mark 
off the part for the poor, and urged to make it larger. This is set 
aside, and if by chance the bean is not found in the portions given 
to the guests, then to have the right of searching for it in the part 
of the poor, an alms must be given to the priest for the relief of the 
poor of the parish. — Gaume. 

675. The Miracle of Bolskna.— A wonderful miracle hastened 
the establishment of a feast of the Blessed Sacrament. Pope 
Urban IV., in the thirteenth century, was at Orvieto, a small town 
about sixty miles from Rome, and near Bolsena. In this latter 
place, whilst a priest was saying Mass, he accidentally let some 
drops of the Precious Blood fall on the corporal, which he folds and 
folds in such a way as to absorb it all. On opening the corporal, 
however, he finds everywhere a figure of the Sacred Host, perfectly 
drawn in the colour of blood. By command of the Pontiff, the 
miraculous linen is taken to Orvieto. The miracle is proved, and 
the Holy Father, mindful of the entreaties already made to him 
regarding the establishment of a feast of the Blessed Sacrament, 
instituted this festival of Corpus Christi, which has been solemnly 
observed ever since. — Gaume. 
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676. S. Thomas and S. Bonaventure. — When Urban IV. had 
decided to institute this festival, he wished the office for it to be 
written by the most pious and learned men : he sends therefore 
for the Angelic Thomas and Seraphic Bonaventure, and unfolding 
to them his designs, sets them to work. Some time later, on the 
day fixed, the two reappear, and S. Thomas begins reading the 
antiphons and hymns and the various portions of the office, taken 
from the language of Holy Scripture with great judgment and skill. 
As he reads on, Bonaventure, delighted at what he hears, tears his 
own composition to pieces, and when asked to read in his turn, he 
falls at the feet of the Pontiff, and exclaims he would have thought 
it sacrilege to let his poor work exist by the side of such wonderful 
beauties. Nearly eight hundred years have now rolled by, and the 
admirable work of S. Thomas is still the ornament of the Roman 
Breviary. — Gaume . 

677. The Miracle of Faverney. — One day in 1608, at Faverney, 
in France, there was erected, for the procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament, a wooden altar, richly decorated, whereon the Blessed 
Sacrament was exposed. A taper, placed too near a curtain, 
having taken fire, the altar and all its ornaments were burned in 
an instant. Surprising thing, the Blessed Sacrament was not only 
not damaged by the flames, but it remained suspended in the air 
without any support, and that for thirty-three hours, to the great 
astonishment of the multitude, who nocked from all parts to con- 
template this prodigy. A priest of the neighbourhood came in 
procession with all his people, and prepared to celebrate Mass at 
the high altar. Whilst he was saying it, the Blessed Sacrament 
went of itself to place itself on that altar, after the elevation. All 
this took place in sight of an immense multitude of spectators, from 
amongst whom were chosen fifty witnesses, the best instructed 
and most trustworthy. The Archbishop of Besancon, after the 
most critical investigation, caused the account of this miraculous 
host to be printed and published, and from that day to this the 
memory of the miracle is well preserved in the little town where it 
occurred. — Favre. 

678. The Three Fountains. — S. Paul was martyred about a 
mile and a half beyond the present magnificent basilica of S. Paul's 
outside the walls. His head bounded three times after his de- 
capitation, and from the spots where it touched the earth there 
burst forth fountains of water which still exist. A church has 
been built here, and an altar stands over each of the three fountains. 
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679. Our Lady's Tomb. — When the Blessed Virgin died, she 
was in due course laid in the tomb. One of the Apostles, unable to 
be present at her death, arrived three days after her happy depar- 
ture. Full of soflrow and regret, he besought the others to open 
the tomb, that once more he might rest his eyes upon her. It was 
therefore opened, but, O prodigy ! the sepulchre was empty, and 
some lilies, emblems of purity and virginity, had sprung up in the 
place where the chaste body had lain, that immaculate body, which 
was too holy to remain in the grave, and which angels bore away 
when the voice of God woke it from its short sleep in death. — 
Gregory of Tours. 

680. The Two Huntsmen. — Two young men had agreed to go 
out hunting together upon a certain Holyday of Obligation, but 
only one of them took care to hear Mass before starting upon the 
expedition. They had scarcely been out an hour, when suddenly 
the sky grew dark, and a fearful storm came on, accompanied by 
such terrible peals of thunder, and such vivid flashes of lightning, 
that it appeared as if the end of the world was approaching. But 
what alarmed them most was that, in the midst of the tumult of 
the elements, they heard from time to time a voice of thunder 
saying, " Strike, strike." At length the storm began to clear off, 
and they resumed their way, when suddenly the thunder pealed 
forth afresh with great fury, and the huntsman who had failed to 
hear Mass that morning was struck dead on the spot by a flash of 
lightning. His companion, beside himself with terror, knew not 
which way to turn, and his terror was increased when he heard the 
same voice repeating, " Strike ! strike the other also." At these 
words he was ready to sink upon the ground in mortal anguish, 
but his courage returned when he heard another voice reply, " I 
cannot strike him, for he has heard this morning the Verbum caro 
factum est — ' The Word was made flesh,' " the concluding words of 
the last Gospel, at which all the congregation bend their knee in 
honour of Our Lord's Incarnation. — S. Antoninus. 

681. Opinion of Rousseau. — " What is to be thought of those 
who want to deprive the people of their festivals, as if they were so 
many distractions, turning them aside from their labours ? This 
maxim is false and barbarous : and so much the worse, if the people 
have only time to earn their bread. The just and beneficent God 
who wills they should be occupied, wills also they should be refreshed. 
Nature imposes on them exercise and rest, pleasure and pain alike. 
The disgust of labour oppresses the miserable more than labour 
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itself. Do you wish to have the people active and laborious ? 
Give them festivals." 

682. Maria Le<ckzinska. — This virtuous Queen of Louis XV. 
gives us a noble example of submission to the Church. In the last 
years of her life, her health was such that she was no longer able 
to observe the fast of Lent with her former exactness. She there- 
fore sent one of the highest of her Court to seek dispensation for 
her from her Bishop, wishing thereby to show honour to her pastor, 
and to teach him who bore her commission what he ought to do in 
similar circumstances. — Guillois. 

683. King Stanislaus. — King Stanislaus of Poland was a 
faithful observer of the ancient discipline of the Church ; he made 
but one meal in Lent, not even allowing himself the collation ; 
moreover, on Fridays he denied himself the use of fish and eggs. 
From his dinner on Holy Thursday, till the following Saturday, at 
noon, he denied himself every species of nourishment, even bread 
and water. That interval, specially consecrated to the memory of 
Our Lord's Passion, the pious monarch employed, as far as his 
affairs permitted, in prayer, and in visiting churches and houses of 
charity, where he poured forth abundant alms. It was only 
through submission to the holy authority which he respected in 
his pastor that he consented, when over eighty years of age, not, 
indeed, to infringe on the commandment of the Church, but to 
moderate a little the severities he added thereto. Notwithstanding 
these austerities, that would be admired even in an anchoret, King 
Stanislaus, justly named the Beneficent, lived to the age of eighty- 
four years. — Filassier. 

684. Anecdotes of Louis XVI. — It is related of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI., King of France, that when he was a youth of twenty 
years, he said one day to his courtiers, " I have not done much in 
the way of keeping Lent this year, but next year it will be different, 
for I shall have to fast." " Sire," said one of them, " that will be 
impossible, for you would not be able to hunt." "No matter," 
replied Louis, " I must give up hunting if it is necessary, for a mere 
amusement does not excuse anyone from obeying the laws of the 
Church." — The same King, when in prison and in the hands of his 
merciless enemies, was equally exact in observing the days of 
abstinence, and was wont to content himself for his meal with a 
piece of dry bread, when forbidden food was placed before him in 
derision by his cruel gaoler. — A neo. Chrtt. 
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685. Boileau and the Duke. — The Duke of Orleans invited 
the famous Boileau to dinner on a Friday, and meat was served up. 
Boileau was content to eat bread and vegetables. " You must eat 
meat, like the others," said the Prince : " they have forgotten it is 
Friday." " Sire," replied the poet, " you have but to knock with 
your foot, and fish will come forth from the earth." This answer 
pleased the Duke ; and the poet's persistence in abstaining from 
meat increased the Duke's esteem and veneration for him. — Cati- 
chisme en Exemples. 

686. General Drouot. — A traveller went one Friday to an 
hotel to dine. There were several already at table, and when the 
waiter brought a dish of meat to the new-comer, the latter declined 
it and asked for fish. The waiter seemed surprised, and the others 
at table began asking for more meat in a coarse and rough manner. 
Our traveller said nothing, but seemed to enjoy his fish dinner. At 
length he joined in the general conversation, and by his tact and 
grace won the admiration of those around him. In time the talk 
fell on the laws of the Church, and to an indiscreet question put 
to him, he replied : " I always abstain from meat when it is for- 
bidden : for the Church has received from God the right to make 
laws, as I have received from the Emperor the right to command 
my soldiers. There is no society possible without law and authority." 
His listeners were astonished, and kept silence. — Catichisme en 
Exemples. 

687. The Traveller and his Dog. — A man, followed by a 
fine dog, sat down to table where several acquaintances were also 
seated. It happened to be a Friday, and these, seeing him come in, 
exclaimed : " Here's our pious friend who eats no meat, so there 
will be the more for us." " Not at all," replied he, " I claim my 
share." Amid much raillery, he took the plate of meat and set it 
on the floor, saying to his dog : " Eat that, you have no soul to 
save." This was rather pointed, and his companions were inclined 
to be angry, but the good humour of the other made them keep 
silent. — Cate'chisme en Exemples. 

688. Buffon and the Doctor. — A celebrated physician, who 
was at the same time a great naturalist, was invited to dine at 
M. Buffon' s. There were at dinner some philosophers, more 
famous for the incredulity they made show of, than for their 
knowledge of mathematics or belles lettres. It was on Friday, and 
the host, who had, perhaps, forgotten that it was a day of abstinence, 
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had only meat soup served in the first course. The Christian doctor 
took none, and was determined to wait for the dessert even, sooner 
than violate the rules of abstinence. Most of the guests perceived 
this, and many of them knew the cause. Amongst these was 
Diderot, unhappily so well known for his hatred of religion. He 
first put this question to the doctor : " Doctor, why do you not 
eat ?" and he immediately added with a mocking smile : " Is it 
because to-day is Friday, and that you see nothing here you can 
eat ? Now, do you really think that flesh meat is not so good on 
some days as on others ?" " Yes, sir," answered the physician ; 
" yes, I am satisfied that flesh meat is injurious every day on which 
the Church has seen fit to prohibit its use ; I am a physician and a 
Christian, and am, therefore, more capable of judging than others, 
who are, perhaps, neither one nor the other." This modest and 
courageous answer produced its effects. Buffon called his butler, 
and told him in a low voice to remove the dishes, and to serve no 
meats in the second course. — Guillois. 

689. Ferdinand of Naples. — King Ferdinand was going from 
Rome to Naples ; his son was with him. They were travelling in 
disguise, so that no one knew them, and were in great haste, being 
on business of importance. The King and his son went into an 
inn to take same refreshments, and sat down at a table where 
others were dining. It was a Friday, and although there were 
some Catholics present, they seemed to have forgotten the law of 
abstinence, and were taking food forbidden by the Church. Only 
one young man was dining on food allowed on that day. The rest 
of the company began to mock him, and to say that he was very 
foolish to make any distinction between Friday and the other days 
of the week. Their railleries made no impression on him. " You 
may do as you choose," he said to them, " but I will act up to 
what my religion requires of me as long as I live." The King 
listened to the conversation for some time in silence ; but when 
the young man had said these words, he also spoke and praised 
him, saying that one who was faithful in this way to God could 
be always trusted. At length the King rose from the table without 
making himself known to them. He told the young man to follow 
him, and asked him where he was going, and what he was about 
to do. " I am going to Naples," he answered. " I am going to 
seek admission into the army of King Ferdinand. Although I am 
by birth a Florentine, I do not wish to enter the army of my native 
city, because the soldiers are so careless about their religious duties." 
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The King took a piece of paper from his note-book, and, writing on 
it a few lines, scaled and addressed it ; then, giving it to the young 
man, he said : " Take this letter to the place indicated on the 
address ; it may be of some assistance to you when you reach Naples." 
The King departed, and the other continued his journey towards 
Naples. When he reached that city he delivered his letter to the 
person to whom it was addressed, who was no other than the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the King's army. Having thus fulfilled his 
commission, he turned to go away, but to his surprise he was told 
to enter the commander's room, and was received by him with 
marked honour and respect. The letter contained a command from 
the King appointing him to the rank of Lieutenant, and he was 
immediately installed in that office. — Chisholm. 

690. S. Anthony in the Desert. — When S. Anthony was twenty- 
one years of age, he left his home to spend the rest of his life in the 
desert to prepare for Heaven. From that time he began to fast 
rigorously. The only food he ate was a little bread mingled with 
salt, and his drink was water. He took this only once a day, and 
that after sunset. Sometimes he did not touch food for two days 
at a time, and sometimes not for three or four. Satan often came 
to tempt him. He tried at first to frighten him by making a loud 
and dismal noise ; then he would strike him till he was covered with 
wounds, and often left him half dead. But nothing ever troubled 
the Saint. He had many disciples, whom he trained up to live as he 
himself did. " Believe me, my brethren," he often said to them, 
" Satan is more afraid of the fastings, prayers, and good works of 
the servants of God than of anything else they do, because these 
holy exercises inflame their hearts with the love of God, and secure 
their perseverance." — His Life : Jan. ij. 

691. Martyrdom of S. Fructuosus. — In the early ages of the 
Church, Friday was kept not only as a day of abstinence, but as 
a fasting day in honour of Our Lord's death, nor was it permitted 
to touch food until three o'clock in the afternoon, the hour at 
which he expired. Now, it happened that S. Fructuosus, being 
condemned to death for refusing to adore the false gods, was led 
to execution on a Friday morning along with two of his deacons. 
They had been condemned to be burnt alive in the public amphi- 
theatre, and as they were conducted thither they were attended 
by vast crowds of people, eager to receive the dying blessing of the 
holy Bishop, who was beloved alike by Christians and pagans. 
Some offered him refreshments on the way, and begged him to take 
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at least a cup of wine to strengthen him before his last combat. 
" I thank you," replied he, " for your charity, but it is Friday, and 
it is yet but ten o'clock." The martyrs were fastened to wooden 
stakes, and the flames consuming the bands with which they were 
secured, left their arms at liberty, which they extended in the form 
of a cross. In this posture they expired before the flames touched 
their bodies, and at the same moment the heavens were seen to 
open, and their happy souls to enter therein crowned with glory. — 
His Life : Jan. 21. 

692. What a Chii,d Can Do. — A certain mother having been 
invited to dinner, took with her her little girl, who was just ten 
years old. It was an abstinence day, and the only food on the 
table was flesh-meat. Those who were present partook of the for- 
bidden food, except the little girl, who refused to touch it ; and 
when she was asked why she did not do as the rest did, she said 
that it was because the Church forbade the use of flesh-meat on 
that day. Frequently during the course of the meal did they ask 
her to lay aside her scruples, but the child refused. Her mother 
even, who ought to have given her better example, also asked her 
to do as she herself was doing ; but to no purpose, for the little 
girl remained firm. This resistance on the part of the child had 
its effect on the guilty mother, and her conscience soon began to 
reproach her for what she had done. As soon as they left that 
house to return home, she said to her daughter, at the same time 
embracing her with great affection, " My dear child, I am truly 
grieved for what I did to-night, and especially for asking you to 
transgress the law of God's Church ; but I promise you never to 
do this again, and for the rest of my life you shall never see your 
mother be so weak as to break any of the Commandments through 
human respect, or for any other motive." The penitent mother 
did as she promised, and she was won over to the path of duty by 
her little girl who so faithfully kept the law. — Chisholm. 

693. " Too Late !" — The Venerable Bede relates that the pious 
King Coinred had at his Court a nobleman to whom he was much 
attached, on account of his good qualities and faithful service. 
Unhappily, this poor man neglected the duties of his religion, and 
remained for years without approaching the Sacraments, continually 
deferring from day to day, notwithstanding the earnest entreaties 
and remonstrances of Coinred. At length he was attacked by a 
dangerous malady, and the King went to visit him, urging him to 
delay no longer, but to send at once for his confessor. Some days 
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after, the King went a second time, and finding him at the last 
extremity, besought him in the most moving terms to have pity- 
on his own soul, and send at once for the priest. But he, turning 
upon the King a look of anguish, exclaimed, "It is now too late. 
There is no more time now for Confession. I am lost ; Hell is my 
portion." So saying, he fell back and expired. 

694. The Doctor at Easter. — A clergyman, speaking to his 
flock on the folly of delaying their conversion, related to them the 
following parable : On my way hither, I beheld a most affecting 
spectacle. A young man thrown precipitately on the highway, his 
carriage broken, and he himself, though not dead, yet suffering in 
every member of his body intense torture. The people approached 
him, and begged of him to accept the aid of a physician. " A 
physician !" said he, " yes, at Easter I will have a physician." 
Judge of the astonishment of the spectators : they imagined he had 
lost his senses. — Be not surprised, my brethren, when I ask you, 
Are you not like this unfortunate, foolish man ? Have you not 
been running in the way of vice ? have you not even suffered a 
dreadful fall ? your soul, is it not more than wounded ? is it not 
dead ? We speak to you of a Physician that is all-powerful, 
through the mission he has received from God, and who can bring 
that soul again to life ; and you say : "At Easter, at Easter, I 
will have recourse to the Physician." And how many are there 
among you, dearest brethren, who do not put even this limit to 
your delay ? — This comparison made a lively impression on the 
minds of the auditors, many of whom approached, soon after, the 
tribunal of Penance. — Mirault. 

695. General Bedeau. — On his return from an expedition in 
Africa, in 1846, General Bedeau met a priest on his way to Con- 
stantine. He immediately makes a halt, and kneeling on a stone, 
he makes his Confession to the priest. Then, turning to his men, 
he says : " In a few days we shall have to appear again before the 
enemy : if anyone wish to put his conscience right, let him come 
forth and do as I have done !" — De Sigur. 

696. Bad Easter Communion. — A young man, who lived in 
criminal habits, resolved, nevertheless, to make his Easter Com- 
munion. This new Judas did not make his sacrilegious Communion 
with impunity. Scarcely had he received the Sacrament, when he 
was possessed by a Devil who shook him every day in a horrible 
manner. The Bishop, having ascertained the reality of the posses- 
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sion, sent a messenger to exorcise the demoniac. The missionary, 
in order to let the spectators see that the man was really possessed, 
commanded the Devil to lift him up and hold him suspended in 
the air; the Devil did so. He then commanded him to give him 
back the body ; the fiend obeyed : he threw him on the ground 
without hurting him in any way. " Answer me," said the priest 
then to him, " why didst thou take possession of the body of this 
unhappy Christian ?" Because I had a right to him ; he is mine, 
for I reign in his heart ever since he made a bad Communion." 
This declaration struck all who heard it with a salutary fear, and 
did them more good, perhaps, than the sight of a fervent Com- 
munion. — Guillois. 

697. Omission of the Easter Precept. — S. Gregory the Great 
was once saying Mass for one who had been dead many years. 
While he was saying Requiem JEternam, in the Introit, he heard a 
voice saying : " I shall never have eternal rest or light." Thinking 
it might be an illusion, the Saint recommenced the Introit, and 
heard again the same distressing voice. He continued, however, 
and completed the Holy Sacrifice, and God made known to him 
that the unhappy man for whom he was praying was lost eternally, 
for having once, deliberately and through his own fault, omitted to 
fulfil the precept of Easter Communion, on account of some injury 
he refused to pardon. — Catichisme en Exemples. 

698. Example from S. Cyprian. — During the cruel persecution 
raised against the Church by the Emperor Decius, a certain Christian 
and his wife, to secure their safety, fled from their house in the 
city of Carthage, leaving behind them their little girl of twelve 
months old in charge of the nurse. The latter, unwilling to be 
burdened with the care of the child, took her to the pagan magis- 
trates of the city, who, out of hatred to the Christian religion, 
caused her to be fed with bread soaked in wine that had been 
offered to idols. The persecution soon after abating, the parents 
returned to Carthage, and the little girl was restored to her mother. 
She, not knowing what had happened, took her with her to the 
house where the Christians were assisting in secret at the Holy 
Sacrifice. When the time of the Consecration arrived, the little 
child began to struggle violently, and appeared as if she sought to 
explain by signs what had passed before the magistrates. At 
length the moment of Communion came, and the Deacon of the 
Mass, after communicating the rest of the faithful, brought the 
consecrated chalice to the little girl, seeking to administer to her a 
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few drops of the Precious Blood, according to the custom of the 
time. She, however, violently resisted, turning her head away and 
seeking to push away the chalice with her little hand. At length, 
however, he succeeded in communicating her, but no sooner had 
she swallowed the consecrated wine than she began to vomit, and 
threw up all that she had taken. The Precious Blood of Christ 
could not remain in a heart which had been defiled with the presence 
of wine that had been offered to idols. 

699. First Communion Veil. — A young girl who had been 
brought up by virtuous parents, had the happiness to make her 
first communion with exceeding fervour and in the most excellent 
dispositions. The remembrance of the happy day on which she 
first received Our Lord continued for a long time ever present to 
her mind, and became a powerful motive to encourage her to the 
practice of virtue. Every month she returned again to the Divine 
Banquet, and on her communion days it was her frequent custom, 
when in private, to clothe herself again with the veil and wreath 
that she had worn on the occasion of her first communion, in order 
that she might renew the sweet emotions which she had then 
experienced. It happened, however, that as time went on, her 
fervour and piety relaxed. She grew lukewarm and slothful, 
careless about her prayers, and negligent in approaching the Holy 
Sacraments, until she at last fell away by degrees into a worldly 
and sinful life. The sight of the garments which she had worn on 
the day of her first communion now became hateful to her, for they 
never failed to awaken in her the voice of conscience, until at last, 
to avoid their continual reproach, she shut them up in a drawer 
which she seldom opened. Here they continued unnoticed for 
many years, during which this once innocent and holy soul fell 
deeper and deeper into the abyss of sin. At length it pleased God 
to look upon her with eyes of mercy. Going one day by accident 
to the drawer where the veil and wreath had been laid by, she came 
upon them unexpectedly. Her first emotion was of impatience. 
" Wretched veil," said she, casting it on the ground, " can I never 
banish you from my sight I And yet," she added, for Divine grace 
began now to work in her heart, " how happy was I when first I 
wore you ! Where is the innocence which then adorned my heart, 
where the robe of grace with which my soul was clad on that 
blessed morning when first I went to receive my God ?" So saying, 
she knelt down and fervently kissed these tokens of her early 
innocence and piety. Then, bursting into tears, she implored Our 
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Lord to pardon her many crimes and past ingratitude, and restore 
her once more to His love and friendship. From that moment she 
quitted her evil life and became a sincere penitent. — L'Homond. 

700. The Oratorio. — S. Philip Neri, born in 1515, has been 
considered the founder of the Oratorio, a kind of sacred musical 
composition, in which the text is illustrative of some religious 
subject, sometimes taken directly from Scripture. The Saint 
engaged poets and composers to produce dialogues in verse and 
set to music, which were performed in his church, or Oratory, on 
Sundays and festivals. This proved to be a great source of attrac- 
tion to the people, and once he had brought them together, he gave 
them solid instructions on the truths of God, and this was a means 
he employed to keep them faithful to the practices of Religion. 

701. A Marriage Blessed by Heaven. — During the time of the 
Crusades, a young English gentleman, named Gilbert, undertook a 
journey to the Holy Land, accompanied by his servant Richard, to 
fight against the Infidels who were at that time in possession of the 
holy places. Both were soon taken prisoners, and fell into the 
hands of a Saracen Prince, who treated Gilbert with some con- 
sideration on account of his superior education and excellent 
qualities. In this state of slavery the virtues and piety of Gilbert 
attracted the attention and admiration of his master's daughter, 
who took every opportunity of conversing with him unobserved. 
She questioned him regarding his country and religion, and the 
interest which she took in his answers encouraged him to unfold 
to her by degrees the truths of our holy Faith. He so moved the 
Princess that she took a resolution to embrace the Christian religion 
at any cost, whenever the opportunity occurred. Meanwhile a 
plan of escape was secretly formed among the slaves, and Gilbert 
and Richard found themselves once more at liberty after a captivity 
of eighteen months. The young Princess wept bitterly when she 
saw herself deprived of Gilbert's instruction and advice, and detest- 
ing from her heart the superstitions of Mahomet, took a generous 
resolution of seeking out Gilbert in the land of his birth, in order to 
procure through his means the grace of Baptism. Accordingly she 
fled secretly from her father's house, and embarking in an English 
vessel, arrived at length, destitute and friendless, in the city of 
London. Almighty God did not abandon a soul which had so 
generously corresponded with the call of grace. As the Saracen 
maiden was wandering in great distress through the busy streets of 
London, unable, on account of her ignorance of the language, to 
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make any inquiries as to the object of her search, she suddenly 
recognized among the crowd the form of Richard, who had been 
sent out on some message by his master. Overjoyed at this meet- 
ing, she acquainted him with the object of her journey, and im- 
plored him to conduct her to his master, that he might complete 
the work of her conversion. Gilbert, informed of her arrival, pro- 
cured a lodging for her in the house of a pious lady of his acquaint- 
ance, where, on the following day, he went to visit her. The young 
maiden, throwing herself at his feet, besought him with tears to 
procure for her that priceless gift of the Divine friendship, which 
he had declared to be more precious than life itself. Gilbert was 
deeply moved at her lively faith and generous dispositions, and not 
only promised to do his utmost to obtain for her what she asked, 
but felt himself inspired by God to make her the offer of his hand, 
that he might be able, with a better title, to devote himself to the 
work of her instruction. His resolution was approved of by the 
Bishop, whom he consulted on the subject. Shortly afterwards 
she was baptized under the name of Matilda, and then solemnly 
espoused to Gilbert in the presence of the Bishop, who himself 
gave the nuptial benediction to the holy couple. Soon after their 
espousals Gilbert, to fulfil a vow which he had taken, returned to 
the Holy Land, where he served for three years and a half against 
the Infidels. His time of service completed, Gilbert returned to 
England, to the joy of his virtuous spouse, and God blessed their 
union with a son, the great S. Thomas a Becket, who received the 
crown of martyrdom under Henry II., in defence of the liberties of 
the Church.— H ist. £dif. 
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702. Bank-Note Value. — The Roman Emperors, on their acces- 
sion to the throne, used to throw money to the people. One of 
them once thought to throw them slips of papers signed by himself, 
and showing sums more or less considerable, which the State would 
pay the bearer on presentation. The people, not realizing the con- 
ventional value of these papers, despised them ; but some, well 
advised, gathered up a large number of them, and became rich in 
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a single day. — If man can thus give value to what has no value in 
itself, how much more can God attach wonderful graces to common 
and simple elements ! — MtZrauh. 

703. Holy Water and the Grasshoppers. — Blessed Theodoret, 
a doctor of the Church, relates that S. Aphraates, having left his 
own country, became a solitary in the neighbourhood of Antioch. 
That country is sometimes ravaged in a singular manner by clouds 
of grasshoppers, which settle down on the fields, devouring every- 
thing green that they can find, and, to crown the misfortune, some- 
times cause a plague, by the multitudes that die and corrupt on the 
ground. In a certain year, when this pestilence appeared in all its 
horrors in the vicinity of Antioch, a poor man went to S. Aphraates, 
beseeching him to come to his assistance. " Father," said he, " we 
are lost. Here are the grasshoppers coming ; they will eat up my 
field of wheat, and it is all I have to feed my wife and children, and 
pay the Emperor's taxes. I beseech you, man of God, have pity 
on me !" " But, my good man, I can do nothing of myself ; it is 
only God who can work a miracle in your behalf. Nevertheless, if 
you have confidence, bring me a pitcher of water." The poor 
labourer went out, and quickly returned with the water ; S. Aphraates 
dipped his hand in it, said a prayer over it, and having blessed it, 
gave it to the man, telling him to take the pitcher, and sprinkle a 
little of the holy water it contained all round his field. He did so 
exactly, and the power of the miraculous water was speedily mani- 
fested. The grasshoppers arrived, and in a moment darkened the 
air, and covered the country to a great distance ; but not a single 
one crossed the limits of our labourer's field ; such of them as went 
in that direction were thrown back as if by an invisible agency. 
The crop on that field was most abundant, convincing everyone 
of the sanctity of Aphraates and of the virtue of holy water. — 
Genevaux. 

704. S. Alphonsus. — When S. Alphonsus was lying on his 
death-bed he asked the fathers to give him Holy Communion, since 
he could no longer say Mass. One day, when there was some 
delay in bringing the Blessed Sacrament, he began to cry out aloud : 
" Oh ! give me my dear Lord ; when will you bring me my Jesus ? 
Oh ! go quickly, for I desire so much to be with Him." — His Life : 
Aug. 2. 

705. S. Philip. — S. Philip Neri had a great love for Jesus in 
the Adorable Sacrament of the Altar, and his heart was always 
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burning with the great desire he had of receiving Him into his soul. 
When he was stretched on his death-bed, and the priest was bring- 
ing him the Holy Eucharist to be his Viaticum, he raised himself 
up on his bed, notwithstanding his weakness, and cried out with 
a clear and powerful voice : " O my Love, my Love, my Jesus, my 
God, come to me." — His Life : May 26. 

706. Blessed Imelda. — In the fourteenth century there lived at 
Bologna a holy virgin named Imelda, of tender years, but of extra- 
ordinary piety. At the age of eleven she had been admitted into 
the Dominican Convent in that city, where she became the admira- 
tion of the community on account of her exact observance of the 
religious rule, her spirit of penance, and the fervour of her devotion. 
Above all things, it was her delight to spend hours in prayer before 
the Holy Sacrament, holding sweet converse with the Divine 
Spouse of her soul ; and it was her longing desire to be admitted 
to his embraces in Holy Communion. This, however, had never 
yet been permitted by her confessor, on account of her tender years, 
though she frequently approached to the Sacrament of Penance, 
and had often and earnestly implored him to admit her to the 
Heavenly Banquet. It happened one day, on the eve of our Lord's 
Ascension, that all the religious were approaching the altar, while 
Imelda alone was prevented from sharing in the Sacred Feast. 
On beholding the Divine Fountain of grace flowing so near, while 
she was excluded from quenching her ardent thirst with its living 
waters, Imelda was overwhelmed with grief, and kneeling before 
the altar, protested that her only desire on earth was to be united 
to Him in the Holy Sacrament. At the same moment, a Sacred 
Host was seen descending from above, until it remained suspended 
over the head of the holy virgin, who was now absorbed in an 
ecstasy of love. Her confessor, perceiving what had happened, ran 
to the spot, and taking with reverence the Host upon the paten, 
in obedience to this evident sign of the Divine Will, placed it on 
the tongue of the devout virgin. No sooner had she received the 
sacred particle, than the rapture of love which consumed her soul 
at the possession of her Divine Spouse burst asunder the ties which 
united it to the body, and she was borne in the embraces of her 
Beloved to the eternal sight and enjoyment of Him in Paradise. — 
Lives of the Saints. 

707. Neglect of the Sacraments. — A certain holy and zealous 
priest, addressing his people, said to them : " How many sick 
persons repair in the summer season to Vichy, Biarritz, and other 
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celebrated watering-places, at very great expense, in order to obtain 
the cure of some corporal disease ! In the Sacraments we have 
admirable sources for all the ills of the soul ; and these sources of 
grace invariably cure all those who, with proper dispositions, have 
recourse to them. And yet how many spiritually sick among us, 
who do not avail themselves of those admirable waters, flowing 
through the Sacraments out of the Saviour's fountains for the cura 
of all the maladies of the soul !" — Power. 

708. Julian the Apostate. — This Emperor, twenty years after 
his baptism, renounced the Faith, and returned to paganism. 
Convinced that his Baptism and Confirmation had impressed a 
character upon his soul, he took every means in his power to rid 
himself of it, as it constantly reminded him of his apostasy. History 
says that he had the blood of victims offered to idols poured over 
his head, and made use of many superstitious practices to efface 
the character he had received. Alas ! in spite of his sacrilegious 
efforts, when the Angel's trumpet summons men to judgment, it 
will be as Christian that he will arise and go forth to answer for the 
abuse of the abundant graces which the Sacraments brought to his 
soul. — Massillom. 

709. The Two Fountains. — In the midst of a vast plain, there 
was a beautiful and magnificent fountain. It shed its limpid and 
abundant waters over the fields by means of seven little channels 
that were ever full. It is true that its waters sometimes appeared 
a little bitter, but they had a wonderful virtue. In fact, according 
as one drank from one stream or another, he received its salutary 
effects ; here, old men became young and vigorous ; there, the 
ugly, those who had any deformity, any natural defect, appeared 
handsome, straight, well formed ; all the sick returned thence healed 
and strengthened. Even the bodies of the dead were there restored 
to life when plunged in, with certain precautions. But better still : 
at this marvellous fountain the poor became rich, the wretched 
found happiness, sorrowful people drank gaiety and joy. — Beside 
this fountain there is another, whose waters also flow in great 
abundance ; it appears, at first, to be as sweet as honey ; but scarcely 
is it in the stomach when it produces vomiting, nervous convulsions, 
and often even death. Well ! would you believe it ? notwithstand- 
ing the daily experience of the different effects of these two foun- 
tains, although many persons, undoubtedly, come to draw water 
from the first, a very great number fear not to drink of the second. 
It is a folly, you will tell me. Doubtless it is, and a great folly. 
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Try never to be of the number of those who are attacked by it. 
You understand that the first spring of which I have spoken to you 
is the Sacraments, whilst the second is the deceitful joys and 
pleasures of the earth. — Gridel. 

710. Testimony of Goethe. — Notwithstanding strange errors 
into which he fell, Goethe knew how to render a solemn homage 
to the sublime harmony which exists between the Catholic religion 
and the highest faculties of the soul, with its purest affections. 
" Protestant worship, considered as a whole," said he, " is too 
meagre, too empty. Examine it in detail, and you will find that 
the Protestant has not enough of Sacraments ; there is but one in 
which he participates actively and spontaneously, and that Sacra- 
ment is the Supper ; as for Baptism, he only sees it conferred on 
others, and he does not actually feel its salutary effects on himself. 
Yet the Sacraments are what is most sublime in religion ; they are 
the visible symbol of an extraordinary grace and favour which God 
grants to men." After this preamble, Goethe gives a rapid and 
eloquent description of our seven Sacraments ; then he adds : " It 
is important that the source of salvation which springs for us in 
these Sacraments should flow, not once only, but whilst we are on 
this earth. And of these means, the efficacy of which we shall 
have experienced during life, we shall feel, at the gates of death, 
ten times more the inestimable benefits. Following a custom 
which has taken root in his earliest years, and which is become 
dear to him, the Christian, whose life is fading away, embraces 
with fervour the visible symbols of the truths which promise him 
a new life : earth has nothing more to offer him, its promises are 
dumb ; but he receives from Heaven the pledges of an eternal 
felicity."— Noel. 



BAPTISM 

711. Baptism of Clovis. — Towards the end of the sixth century 
the whole of Gaul, or modern France, fell under the power of the 
Franks, who gave their name to the country. At that time they 
were under the command of King Clovis, who wae yet a pagan, 
though he had married a virtuous Christian Princess named 
S. Clotildis. The latter laboured earnestly and prayed continually 
for the conversion of her husband, who, though fierce and hasty 
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like the race to which he belonged, was possessed of a noble dis- 
position and generous heart. All her efforts, however, appeared 
unavailing. It happened at length that Clovis was on the point of 
marching forth to a decisive engagement with a neighbouring nation, 
who had been for some time threatening his kingdom. Clotildis 
on this occasion renewed her entreaties, and exhorted her husband, 
if hard pressed by his enemies, to call on the God of the Christians, 
and promise to renounce the abominations of idolatry. He did so 
and was victorious, upon which he at once placed himself, along 
with his principal nobles, under the instructions of S. Remigius, 
the Archbishop of Rheims, to be prepared for the Sacrament of 
Baptism. The solemn festival of Christmas was chosen for the 
celebration of the sacred rite, and the King, laying aside his crown 
and royal robes, and covering himself with ashes, spent the inter- 
vening time in fervent prayer and works of penance. Meanwhile 
the neighbouring Bishops assembled to assist at the sacred cere- 
mony, and the cathedral was adorned for the occasion by the piety 
and liberality of S. Clotildis. The day having at length arrived, 
Clovis and his attendant nobles were baptized with the greatest 
solemnity in presence of a countless multitude. On arriving at 
the sacred font, the holy Bishop, turning to the King, thus addressed 
him : " Bow down thy head with meekness, great Sicambrian 
Prince. Henceforth adore what thou burned, and burn what thou 
hast hitherto adored." He then conferred upon him the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, which the King received with the deepest senti- 
ments of humility and contrition. — Butler. 

712. Baptism bv Children. — An American captain, with his 
three children, lived in a Catholic family. The children attended 
the nuns' school, and, after an instruction on the necessity of 
Baptism, William, the eldest, speaking to one of the children of the 
Catholic family, said : " Have you been baptized ?" " Yes," replied 
the other, " in my infancy." " Then baptize me," said William, 
" for I might die to-night, and I want to go to Heaven." And it 
was done : then he in turn baptized his two younger sisters. When 
at length the father returned home, all three rushed up to him to 
tell him what they had done, and to beg him also to be baptized. 
To please them he consented, and was baptized. Would to God it 
may have been serious and formal, for three days later he had a 
sudden death, and appeared before his Maker. — Miss. Cath. 

713. Baptism of S. Genesius. — During the reign of Dioclesian 
there lived at Rome a comic actor named Genesius, who was a pagan 
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by birth. Being chosen among others to perform a comedy in 
presence of the Emperor, he took upon himself to ridicule the 
mysteries of the Christian religion, of which he had learnt some- 
thing from friends who professed the faith. Accordingly, lying 
down on the stage and pretending to be sick, he exclaimed, " Alas ! 
my friends, I feel a heavy weight upon me, and would gladly be 
relieved." " But what," said his companions, " shall we do to give 
thee ease ? Shall we scrape thee with a joiner's plane to make thee 
lighter ?" " Fool," said he, " I am resolved to die a Christian, that 
God may receive me on the day of my death." Upon this a priest 
and an exorcist, that is, two players who represented them, were 
summoned. These having taken their seats beside the sick man's 
bed, the priest began to converse with him, saying : " Well, my 
child, why did you send for us ?" At this moment a sudden ray of 
Divine grace, like that which converted S. Paul, illuminated the 
soul of Genesius, and he was changed into another man. No longer 
in jest, but with a lively faith, he replied : " I have sent for you 
because I desire to receive the grace of Jesus Christ, and to be born 
again, that I may be delivered from my sins." The other players 
then went through the various ceremonies of Baptism, after which, 
according to custom, they clothed him with a white garment. 
Thereupon, certain actors in the garb of soldiers, to carry on the 
jest, seized and dragged him before the Emperor, accusing him of 
being a convert to the Christian religion. To the astonishment of 
the assembled multitude, Genesius now openly professed himself a 
disciple of Jesus, and declared himself ready to suffer every torment 
rather than abandon the faith. Upon this noble confession, 
Dioclesian, exceedingly enraged, ordered him to be inhumanly 
beaten with clubs, and afterwards placed in the hands of the 
executioners for further torture. Being extended on the rack, he 
was cruelly torn with iron hooks, and burning torches were applied 
to various parts of his body. But in the midst of his torments he 
continued to cry out : " There is no other Lord of the universe but 
Jesus Christ. Him I adore and serve, and to Him I will adhere, 
though I suffer a thousand deaths for His sake." At length his 
head was struck off, and thus he completed his glorious martyrdom. 
— Butler. 

714. S. Francis and the Font. — S. Francis of Sales would often 
lead his young companions to the parish church, and arrange 
them round the sacred font where in infancy they had been bap- 
tized. " See," he would say, " this is the spot that should be 
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dearer to us than any other, for here it was we were made children 
of God." Then they would say together the " Glory be to the 
Father " in thanksgiving for God's mercy, and, kissing the font on 
bended knee, disperse for their games. — Life of S. Francis : Jan. 29. 

715. Louis XV. and his Children. — Religion makes no dis- 
tinction between the rich and the poor ; cleansed and regenerated 
by the same Sacrament, they have an equal right to the same favours, 
and he who is the most faithful to his Baptismal engagements 
is the greatest in the eyes of God. This is the lesson which the 
Dauphin, father of Louis XVI., one day inculcated on his children. 
Two of his sons had received only private Baptism at the time of 
their birth. At the age of seven or eight the sacred ceremonies 
were supplied. The Prince, their father, called for the Baptismal 
parochial register in which their names were inserted. On opening 
it, he pointed out to them the name which immediately preceded 
theirs — it was the son of a very poor man. " You see, children," 
remarked the father, " in the eyes of God all ranks and conditions 
are equal ; He allows no distinction except that made by religion 
and virtue. One day you will be distinguished and powerful in 
the eyes of the world, and this boy will not even be known ; but 
if he prove more virtuous than you, he will be greater and more 
illustrious in the eyes of God." — Power. 

716. A Missioner's Stratagem. — A foreign missionary writes : 
" In the thickly populated parts of our district we appoint persons 
to impart Baptism when necessary. They are usually women of 
a certain age, skilled in treatment of children's ailments, and thus 
they have easy access everywhere. They carry a bottle of holy 
water with them, and go to houses where they know there are 
children ill. And when by their experience they are able to judge 
that any child is clearly in danger of death, under one pretext 
or another they pour some holy water on its head, secretly using 
also the form of Baptism, and by this innocent fraud, every year in 
our mission, some seven or eight thousand children are baptized, 
many of whom die very soon after." 

717. A Child brought Back to Life. — At Uzale a woman had 
an infant son ; she so ardently desired to make him a good Chris- 
tian, that she had him already inscribed on the roll of the cate- 
chumens. Unfortunately, he died before they had time to baptize 
him ; his mother was overwhelmed with grief, more for his being 
deprived of life eternal, than because he was dead to her. Full 
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»f confidence, nevertheless, she takes the dead child, and publicly 
carries it to the Church of S. Stephen, the first martyr. There 
she commences praying for the son she had just lost. Whilst 
praying, and shedding bitter tears, her son moved, uttered a cry, 
and was suddenly restored to life. And because his mother had 
said, " Thou knowest why I ask him back," God was pleased to 
show that she spoke sincerely. She immediately brought him 
to the priests ; he was baptized, sanctified, anointed, hands were 
imposed upon him, and after thus receiving the Sacraments of 
Baptism and Confirmation, he died anew. The pious mother, 
happy in having seen him regenerated in the waters of Baptism, 
took care not to lament his death ; on the contrary, she followed 
him to the grave with a gay and smiling air, because she knew 
very well that he was not going into a cold sepulchre, but to dwell 
with the Angels in Heaven. — S. Augustine. 

718. Neophytes of New Caledonia. — A missionary writes : 
" From the day of his baptism, Louis is no longer the same. When 
I spoke to him of confession, he seemed quite surprised. ' Do 
men sin,' he said, ' when once baptized ?' Admirable feeling, and 
one that should make us blush, that having made so many promises 
to God, we should so often fall again into the same faults." 
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719. The Resolute Officer. — An officer, illustrio s for his 
birth and fortune, was on the point of obtaining a very lucrative 
situation, when he was accused of being a Christian — that religion 
excluding him, by the laws, from all offices and dignities. The 
governor gave him four hours for consideration, and told him to 
weigh well what he was going to do. During the interval which 
had been given him, he was visited by the Bishop, who took him 
by the hand, led him to the Church, and begged of him to enter 
the sanctuary. Here the Bishop pointed to the sword which 
the officer wore, and presenting him, at the same time, with a 
copy of the Gospels, asked him which he would choose. The officer, 
without hesitation, with his right hand took hold of the Sacred 
Book. "Adhere, then, to God," said the Bishop; "be faithful 
to Him, and He will fortify you, and recompense your choice. 
Depart in peace." The officer went from the Church, and, present- 
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ing himself before the governor, made a generous confession of 
his faith in Jesus Christ. Sentence of death was then pronounced 
upon him, and he, by expiring for his faith in sharp but passing 
torments, merited eternal and ineffable joys. — Mirault. 

720. Fortitude of a Martyr. — Among the numerous con- 
fessors of the Faith who, during the last century, courageously 
underwent torments and death in the kingdom of Tong-Quin, 
the name of Michael Mi is deserving of special mention. He was 
arrested, along with his aged father-in-law, Anthony, on the charge 
of being concerned in the concealment of a priest, who was taken, 
and who suffered with them. The poor old Anthony, who was on 
the verge of seventy, shuddered at the sight of the instruments of 
torture which were displayed before the tribunal, but Michael 
encouraged him by reminding him of the eternal reward which they 
were about to purchase so cheaply, at the price of a few short 
and passing sufferings. " And as to the stripes which you dread, 
fear not, father," said he ; "I will offer myself to endure them 
in your place." Accordingly, after he himself had been flogged 
without mercy, so that his whole body was a mass of wounds and 
blood, he, of his own accord, lay down again upon the ground, 
saying to the judge : " My father is aged and infirm ; take pity on 
him, and suffer me to be flogged in his stead." And when this 
was permitted, he with the greatest joy endured a second scourging, 
nor did a groan or sigh escape him while his wounds were being re- 
opened, and his flesh again torn and rent asunder. After many 
examinations and cruel torments, the three confessors of the Faith 
were at length condemned to be beheaded, and set out with serene 
and joyful countenances for the place of execution. Michael Mi 
distinguished himself especially by his undaunted courage. " Give 
me some money," said the executioner to him, " and I will promise 
to cut off your head at a single blow, so that you may have less 
to suffer." " Cut it into a hundred pieces if you like," said the 
Christian hero ; " it matters not, provided that you manage some- 
how to cut it off. As for money, I have plenty at home, but I would 
rather that it should be given to the poor." So saying, he bent 
his head to receive the fatal stroke, and went to receive the triple 
crown of faith, charity, and filial piety. — Annals of Prop, of Faith. 

721. S. Martin and the Robber. — S. Martin of Tours, while 
yet a youth, was travelling over the Alps, when he fell into the 
hands of robbers, one of whom drew his sword and held it suspended 
over bis head, as if about to inflict a mortal blow. He would, 
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indeed, have done so, had not his companion stayed his hand. 
The holy youth showed no symptom of fear, but recommended 
himself entirely to the protection and disposal of Divine Provi- 
dence. The robbers, struck with astonishment at his calmness 
and self-possession in so imminent a danger, asked him who he 
was, and whether he was not filled with fear at the sight of the 
swords uplifted to slay him ? He replied that he was a Christian, 
and that he had no fear, because he knew that the Divine Goodness 
is always most ready to protect us both in life and death, and that 
it is never nearer to us than when we are exposed to the greatest 
dangers. He added that his only subject of grief was, that they, 
by the lives they led, deprived themselves of the mercy of God. 
The robbers listened to him with astonishment, and admired the 
courage and confidence in God which virtue inspires. His fervent 
words made a deep impression upon their hearts, and he who had 
attempted to kill him became a Christian, and, entering into a 
monastery, led henceforth a life of devotion and penance. — His 
Life : Nov. 1 1. 

722. Julian and his Page. — The Roman Emperor Julian, who 
had been brought up a Christian, but abandoned his religion upon 
ascending the throne, determined to make public profession of his 
impiety by a solemn sacrifice to the idols. He accordingly repaired 
to the temple, attended by all his Court, among whom was a 
Christian page, who had a short time previously been admitted to 
the Sacrament of Confirmation. Everything being ready for the 
sacrifice, the Emperor ordered the priests to commence the sacred 
rites. They endeavoured to do so, and raised their knives to strike 
the victims prepared for the sacrifice ; but what was their astonish- 
ment when they found themselves unable to proceed ! Their 
knives became suddenly blunted and incapable of inflicting a 
wound ; while, to add to their consternation, the fire on the altar 
was suddenly extinguished. Thereupon the presiding priest 
exclaimed : " Some unknown power prevents our sacrifice. There 
must be some Christian present, who has been baptized or con- 
firmed." The Emperor, on hearing these words, immediately 
ordered search to be made, when behold ! one of his own pages 
stood forth and thus addressed him : " Know, O Emperor, that I 
am a Christian, and have been baptized. A few days ago I was 
anointed with the holy oil to strengthen me for the combat. I am a 
disciple of Jesus Christ, who has redeemed me by His cross. It. was 
I, or rather the God whom I serve, who prevented the impiety yon 
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were on the point of committing. I invoked the sacred name of 
Jesus, and the./demons had no longer any power." At these words, 
the Emperor, who, though an apostate through malice and self- 
interest, knew well the power of the Name of Jesus, was struck 
with terror, and, fearing the Divine vengeance, retired from the 
temple in confusion. The Christians, on the other hand, were filled 
with courage at seeing the admirable effects produced in the soul 
by the strengthening grace of Confirmation. — Catholic Anecdotes. 

723. The Chinese Child. — A Chinese girl of ten met with a 
missionary, and entreated him to give her Confirmation. " And 
if the Mandarin puts you into prison for your faith, what will you 
say ?" asked the priest. " I will say I am a Christian." " And if 
he bids you renounce your faith, what will you do ?" " I will say, 
' Never !' " " And if he brings the executioners to cut off your 
head, what will you say ?" " I will say, ' Cut it off.' " Delighted 
at seeing the child so firm and resolute, the missionary acceded to 
her wishes, in spite of her tender years, and shortly she was con- 
firmed. — Annals of Prop, of Faith. 

724. Caligula's Heart. — The body of the Emperor Caligula 
was taken to be burnt, according to the Roman custom. It was all 
soon reduced to ashes, except the heart, which the fire seemed 
unable to affect. It was found to contain a certain poison which 
neutralized the action of th* fire. When that was extracted, the 
heart was consumed like the rest of the body. It was not the fire that 
failed, but all depended on the state of the heart. Woe to us if the 
fire of the Holy Spirit takes no hold on us ! The poison of sin in the 
heart can alone paralyze that Divine and powerful flame. — Suetonius. 

725. Negligence of a Bishop. — One day, a man, in deep 
affliction, went to S. Maurice, Bishop of Ghent, and earnestly 
besought him to come to his house, to confirm his child, who was 
very ill, and must soon die. It was the custom then to administer 
that Sacrament even to children who had not yet the use of reason. 
The Bishop acceded to his request, but his occupations not having 
permitted him to go immediately, the child died during that short 
interval. When the holy man learned the news, he was in such 
trouble that he bewailed, for several days, with copious and bitter 
tears, what he called his negligence. His grief at length reached 
such a point that he persuaded himself he was no longer worthy of 
being a Bishop, and fled to England, where he took service as 
gardener in a Prince's household, the better to conceal his former 
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dignity. Long after, his friends succeeded in discovering the place 
of his retreat, and after much persuasion, prevailed upon him to 
return to Ghent. What a high esteem must not that holy Bishop 
have had for the great Sacrament of Confirmation ! — Schmid. 
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726. The Sacrilegious Jew. — In the year 1290, a poor woman 
lived in Paris, who, in order to purchase some food, pawned her 
cloak for thirty pence in a Jew's shop. Some days before Easter 
she entreated the Jew to lend it to her, that she might be able to 
repair to church to comply with her Easter duty. " With pleasure," 
said the Jew ; " I shall not even require it back, if you bring me a 
little of the bread which you call your God : I wish to see if it be 
God." The woman agreed, and then went to receive the Paschal 
Communion. When the Holy Communion had been given her, 
she, without being perceived, concealed the sacred Host, and 
brought it, according to agreement, to the Jew. When he received 
it he placed it on the table, cut it with a penknife, and immediately 
blood flowed from it. His wife became very much alarmed, and 
made every effort to prevent him from proceeding further in the 
work of blasphemy. But he would not be restrained. He now 
forced into the Host a nail, and it bled again. This extraordinary 
occurrence amazed the Jew, and he withdrew in the greatest 
astonishment. In the meantime his son, who had just gone out, 
said to some boys whom he saw going to Church, that there was 
no use in going to adore their God, as his father had just killed 
Him. A woman who was then passing by, hearing the jest from 
the boy, entered the house, beheld the sacred Host, which was 
still hovering around the place, and when she appeared, descended 
into a small vessel which she carried in her hand. The woman at 
once took it to the Church, and placed it in the hands of the priest. 
The Bishop of Paris, being informed of what had taken place, 
ordered the Jew to be arrested, who, confessing his crime, received 
the punishment which he merited. The Jew's wife and children 
became Catholics, and were baptized. The miraculous Host was 
preserved with the greatest care at the Church of St. John-of-Gr6ve, 
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where it was to be seen previous to the Revolution. In the year 
1295, a citizen of Paris built an oratory, called the miraculous 
chapel, on the site where stood the house of sacrilege. — Fleury. 

727. The Count of Hapsburg. — Rudolph, Count of Hapsburg, 
one day following the chase in the mountains in Switzerland, 
perceived a poor priest who was much embarrassed to cross a 
stream swollen by rain ; he had to cross it to bring the holy Viaticum 
to a sick person. Immediately the noble count alights from his 
horse, makes the priest mount him, and follows himself on foot 
with much recollection. The priest afterwards wanted to give 
back his horse to the Prince, but the latter answered : "I do not 
deem myself worthy of ever again mounting a horse which has 
had the honour of bearing the Lord of lords ; it is from Him that I 
hold in fief all I possess." And so saying, he left his beautiful 
courser at the service of the poor priest and his Church. The 
report of this so edifying event was soon noised abroad through 
the valleys of Switzerland, and thence into the provinces of the 
German Empire ; it everywhere caused a pious joy to all the people, 
great and small. — Schmid. 

728. Vitikind of Saxony. — Vitikind, Duke of Saxony, while 
yet a pagan, being at war with the Emperor Charlemagne, was 
curious to know what took place in the camp of the Christians. It 
was the Easter season, when all the Christian army made their 
Easter duty. Disguised as a pilgrim, Vitikind entered the camp. 
He witnessed with admiration the ceremonies of the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, but was very much astonished to see in each Host that 
the priest presented to the people a most beautiful infant, surrounded 
with brilliant light, who seemed to enter the mouths of some persons 
with great joy, and entered most reluctantly the mouths of others. 
This miraculous vision, which shows the different dispositions with 
which Christians receive Communion, caused Vitikind and his 
subjects to embrace the religion of Jesus Christ. — McMahon. 

729. Infant in the Cradle. — In the year 1144 the kingdom 
of Brabant had for its chief a little child about a year old. Certain 
enemies, knowing this, thought that it would be a favourable oppor- 
tunity for invading Brabant and conquering it. So they declared 
war against it, and entered it with a great army. But the people of 
Brabant were not to be so easily overcome. They took the little 
child lying in his cradle into the middle of the camp, and when the 
battle began, they hung up the cradle on the branches of a tree, 
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that the soldiers, seeing the child and hearing its infantile cries, 
might be encouraged to fight bravely. The battle raged fiercely, 
and for some time it was doubtful who were to gain the victory. 
At one time the inyaders seemed to have the advantage, but a feeble 
cry from the cradle inspired the soldiers of Brabant with renewed 
courage, and they won the day. — How much more will Holy Com- 
munion give us strength and courage against all our enemies I — 
Chisholm. 

730. The Boy in the Fire. — It was the custom at Constanti- 
nople in the sixth century, at times when the Blessed Sacrament 
was renewed in the Ciborium, to distribute among young and 
innocent children the Sacred Hosts which remained from the last 
Consecration. It happened one day that a little Jewish boy was 
brought from the schools along with other children for this purpose, 
and received Communion along with them. On reaching home, 
his father, who was a glass-founder by trade, questioned him as to 
the cause of his returning so late from school. The child simply 
related what had happened, whereupon the father, blinded by fury 
and carried away by his hatred of the Christian religion, seized 
the child and flung him into the red-hot furnace where the glass 
was melted. The mother, unaware of what had happened, on 
discovering her loss, filled the house with her cries and lamentations, 
seeking everywhere her missing child. On the third day, happening 
to pass by the furnace, she heard a voice calling her by name. On 
opening the furnace door, she beheld her child seated in the midst 
of the flames, alive and uninjured, and not appearing to suffer the 
least inconvenience from the raging element. Having clasped him 
in her arms, she asked him how it was that he was not burnt up in 
the midst of the red-hot coals. " Mother," said he, " a lady dressed 
in purple often came to me during these three days, and threw 
water round me to put out the fire. She also brought me food." 
The whole city was soon filled with the news of this prodigy, which 
resulted in the immediate conversion of the child and his mother. 
The unhappy father, however, continued hardened in his infidelity, 
and was condemned to death by the Emperor Justinian for the 
attempted murder of his child. — Ante. Chret. 

731. The Enchanted Bread. — During the cruel persecution 
which raged against the Christian religion in the kingdom of Tong- 
Quin under the tyrant Minh Menh, the grandfather of the present 
monarch, the power and efficacy of the Holy Eucharist in sustaining 
the courage of the martyrs was manifest even to the infidels. While 
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these glorious champions of Jesus Christ were cruelly racked aud 
scourged, or their flesh was torn off their bones with red-hot pincers, 
the Holy Name of Jesus was ever on their lips, and they continued 
to profess their faith with undaunted courage. The Mandarins, 
amazed at a fortitude so far beyond the power of human nature, 
attributed it with truth to the Heavenly Food which the Christians 
partook of in their assemblies. " Truly," they would say, " this 
man has been eating of that enchanted bread which casts a spell 
upon the soul." — Annals of Prop, of Faith. 

732. The Colonel in the Crimea. — During the Crimean War, 
a French officer, who was a man of great piety, received an order 
to attack one of the enemy's strongholds. In an instant he was at 
his post at the head of his men, and rushed forward to the attack. 
The onset was terrible, but in the midst of the glittering bayonets 
and the showers of bullets, the officer was as calm as if he were on 
parade. His bravery gained the day, and the fort was captured. His 
General, who had witnessed the scene from a distance, went to meet 
him. " Colonel," he cried out, " what bravery ! Where did you learn 
to be so calm and so self-possessed in the midst of such imminent 
danger?" "My General," he answered, with sublime simplicity, " I 
received Holy Communion this morning." All who heard this answer 
were filled with admiration at so much courage and piety. — Chisholm. 

733. S. Clare Protected. — Frederick II. was attacking the 
town of Assisi, with an army composed of the lowest ranks of 
society, and many were infidels. Near the gate of the city stood a 
convent of nuns, governed by the holy abbess S. Clare. This was 
the first place these ruffians attacked. They placed ladders against 
the walls and prepared to ascend, and it seemed as if in a few 
moments the spouses of Christ would fall into the hands of those 
wicked men. But Jesus was there to help His servants. In this 
extremity S. Clare called together her nuns, and going into the 
chapel, she, by an inspiration from Heaven, caused the ciborium 
containing the Sacred Body of Our Lord to be carried to the place 
where the men were already beginning to ascend ; then with her 
eyes raised up towards it, she said : " O my beloved Jesus, save Thy 
servants whom Thou hast brought hither to serve Thee, and whom 
Thou dost so often nourish with Thy precious Body." Her prayer 
ended, she was interiorly admonished that the protection of Heaven 
was over her. The soldiers were struck blind, and a panic arose 
amongst them ; they all took to flight as though pursued by an 
immense army. — Her Life : Aug. 12. 
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734. The Courageous Nuns. — A gentleman went to visit a 
hospital which was under the care of the Sisters. During the time 
of his visit, an operation had to be performed on one of the patients, 
which caused her intense pain, and her cries of anguish resounded 
throughout the house, rending the hearts of all who heard them. 
The gentleman could not endure them, and instantly left the ward. 
The Sisters alone remained calm and firm at the side of the poor 
woman. " How can these good Sisters stand there so coura- 
geously," he asked of the Superioress, " when even I, who have strong 
nerves, cannot endure it any longer ?" " Sir," she replied, pointing 
to the door of the tabernacle in their little chapel, "it is there 
they get that courage and strength which you so much admire. 
It is Jesus Himself who gives it to them in the Holy Eucharist." — 
Chisholm. 

735. S. Francis and the Soldier. — S. Francis of Sales was 
on one occasion preparing a garrison of soldiers for the Easter 
Communion, when it happened that one of them, through forget- 
fulness. ate a piece of bread at the mess-table before going to receive 
the Blessed Sacrament. His comrades, who had observed him 
eating, were extremely shocked at seeing him afterwards go up to 
the altar to receive Communion. When Mass was over, they 
loaded him with reproaches, and the officer in charge went so far 
as to tell him that he had committed a horrible sacrilege. Hearing 
these words, the poor man, terrified at the thought of what he had 
done, was reduced to the brink of despair. He sighed, wept, and 
bitterly bewailed his sin ; but he met with very little compassion 
from his comrades. At length one of them, moved at the sight of 
his grief, advised him to apply for advice to the good father, which 
was the name they had given to S. Francis. The soldier did as he 
was recommended, but no sooner had he come into the presence of 
the Saint, than he was so overcome with grief at the remembrance 
of his fault, that he was unable to utter a word. S. Francis, moved 
with compassion at the sight of his affliction, begged of him in the 
kindest and most affectionate words to make known to him the 
cause of his grief. " Alas ! father," said the soldier, " I have com- 
mitted a great crime. I went to Holy Communion after breaking 
my fast. What must I do ?" " But did you do it on purpose ?" 
"No, indeed, father," said the soldier; " I would die a thousand 
times rather than commit so great a crime on purpose." " Well, 
then," replied S. Francis, " I assure you that God has already 
pardoned you. Be comforted, and do not, on account of what could 
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only be a venial sin of neglect, go and fall into a mortal sin of despair.'' 
"But, father," said the soldier, much comforted, "will you please to 
give me some penance for my sin ?" " Certainly," said the Saint; 
" go and say one ' Our Father ' and one ' Hail Mary,' and I promise 
you that God will be satisfied." So saying, he sent back the good 
man to his barracks, full of joy and consolation. — His Life : Jan. 29. 

736. S. Thomas Aquinas. — Feeling his end approaching, S. 
Thomas of Aquin earnestly begged the last Sacraments to be given 
him. In order to receive Holy Viaticum, he would be laid on ashes 
on the floor, and on this humble bed he made the most fervent 
acts of faith and love, and shortly after receiving it, he gave up his 
soul to God. — His Life : Mar. 7. 

737. S. Juliana. — S. Juliana Falconieri, a holy virgin who lived 
in the thirteenth century, was distinguished for her extraordinary 
devotion to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. In hex last illness she 
earnestly desired to receive Him in the Holy Viaticum, but on 
account of the continued sickness to which she was subject, it was 
considered impossible to comply with her pious desire. Moved, 
however, by her earnest entreaties, her confessor brought into her 
presence the Sacred Host, that she might have at least the consola- 
tion of adoring Our Lord and receiving His last blessing. No 
sooner did she perceive the object of her ardent affection, than in 
a transport of love, forgetting her extreme weakness, she cast her- 
self on the ground to adore her God. Then with many tears she 
asked as a last favour that, since she could not receive Jesus sacra- 
mentally, His most Sacred Body might be laid upon her breast, 
that her heart might be refreshed by the near presence of Him whom 
she so ardently loved. Her confessor, moved by her tears and 
entreaties, granted her request, and a corporal having been spread 
upon the breast of the dying virgin, the Blessed Sacrament was 
placed upon it in the immediate neighbourhood of her heart. 
Scarcely had the priest laid the Sacred Host on the chaste bosom 
of Juliana, than, overcome by the sweetness of Our Lord's presence, 
and languishing with love, she cried out, " Oh, my sweet Jesus 1" 
and expired. — Her Life : June 19. 

738. S. Louis. — This saintly King, seized with a fatal illness, 
immediately turned his thoughts to God, to prepare for death. 
When holy Viaticum was brought to him, he raised himself up to 
adore it, and received it with an abundance of tears which testified 
to the fervour and tenderness of his love. — His Life : Aug. 25. 
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739. S. Raymund. — When S. Raymund was seized, near Barce- 
lona, in 1240, with a violent fever, it was soon recognized by the 
symptoms to be mortal ; he began then to prepare himself for his 
last passage, and some historians relate that he was favoured with 
a vision of angels, from whose hands, as the priest delayed coming, 
he received the holy Viaticum and then calmly expired. — His Life : 
Aug. 31. 

740. S. Teresa. — While S. Teresa was lying on her bed of death, 
she asked to receive the Holy Communion for the last time. When 
the priest came into the room carrying the Blessed Sacrament, she 
raised herself up as if to welcome Jesus whom he brought with 
him. " O my Lord and my beloved Spouse," she exclaimed, " at 
last has come the hour I have waited for so long, the hour when I 
shall go to Thee in Heaven !" Soon after this, having received 
Jesus in holy Viaticum, she expired, and went to see, face to face, 
that Jesus whom she had always so tenderly loved. — Her Life : 
Oct. 15. 

741. The Devout Communicant. — We read in the life of S. 
Aloysius Gonzaga, that being permitted by his confessor to receive 
Holy Communion every Sunday, he divided the week between his 
thanksgiving and preparation, consecrating three days to each. 
The same is related of another devout soul, who, in arranging his 
devotions, observed the following plan : Sunday, the day of his 
Communion, was spent by him in union and interior converse with 
our Blessed Lord. Monday was a day of thanksgiving for the rich 
treasure which he had received. On Tuesday he continually offered 
and consecrated himself to God. Wednesday was spent in constant 
petitions to Our Lord for his own wants and those of the Church. 
On Thursday he began his preparation for his next Communion, 
spending that day entirely in acts of faith and adoration. Friday 
was a day of humiliation and contrition, but of hope and confidence 
in the Divine mercy. Finally, Saturday was devoted to acts of 
love and desire. — Catholic Anecdotes. 

742. The Two Cans. — Two children went with tin cans to a river 
to fetch water. One child brought back a great deal more water 
than the other. What was the reason ? It was because the one 
child had a much larger can than the other. — Two persons go to 
Holy Communion. One comes back with far more blessings in his 
soul than the other. What is the reason ? Because the one made 
a much better preparation than the other. — Furniss. 
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743. Neglect of Thanksgiving. — S. Philip Neri one day, to 
his sorrow, noticed that a person who had just received Com- 
munion was getting up and going away. He at once told two altar- 
boys to take a lighted taper each, and to accompany the person 
home. Surprised at this, the young man asked what it could 
mean, and on the children referring him to S. Philip, he went to 
inquire of the Saint, who said : " When the priest carries the Blessed 
Sacrament, he is always accompanied by two acolytes bearing 
lighted candles : the same honour, it seems to me, is due to any- 
one who carries it in his heart !" Recognizing his fault, the young 
man returned to Church and made a due thanksgiving. — How 
many nowadays might take this lesson to heart ! — Catechisme en 
Exemples. 

744. The Little Girl's Cell. — Two hundred years ago there 
lived in France a little girl called Magdalen Vigneron. She had 
made her first Communion when she was very young, and from 
that time she found no greater joy than in going often to receive 
Jesus in the Sacrament of His love. But as she was not permitted 
to go every day to Communion, she tried to make up for it by 
making every day many Spiritual Communions. And in order that 
she might do so without being disturbed, she made for herself a 
little cell in a lonely place of her father's house. If a servant or 
anyone else came to look for her, she would quickly come out, 
carrying some of her toys with her, so that she might in this way 
hide her devotions, and as soon as the person went away she went 
back to her prayers. Oh, what delight her soul found in that 
poor little spot, far from worldly noise and the distractions of her 
companions ! — Chisholm. 

745. Donatists and their Dogs. — The Donatists, in hatred of 
religion, used to invade the Catholic Churches, pillage them, and 
throw the consecrated particles to their dogs. One day, in par- 
ticular, the justice of God overtook them. Their dogs, suddenly 
becoming furiously mad, rushed upon their owners, almost devoured 
them to pieces, and so avenged the sacrilege committed against the 
most Holy Sacrament. — S. Optatus, 

746. Loth aire's Sacrilege. — A terrible example of the judg- 
ment of God on the sacrilegious communicant is related in the his- 
tory of Lothaire, who lived in the ninth century. Like Henry VIII., 
he had put away his lawful wife, to marry another woman named 
Valrade, for whom he had conceived a guilty passion. For this 
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he was excommunicated by Pope Adrian, who condemned this 
second marriage as a most grievous crime. Thereupon Lothaire 
sought to impose upon his Holiness by the specious appearance of 
repentance, and came to Rome to be absolved from the censures 
of the Church, representing to the Pope that he had entirely broken 
off the guilty connection. Deceived by his hypocrisy, Adrian 
absolved him, and, at his earnest request, consented to communi- 
cate him and his principal officers with his own hands, in token 
of their reconciliation with the Church. The day appointed having 
arrived, Pope Adrian celebrated the Sacred Mysteries in presence 
of the King. At the moment of Communion, taking in his hand 
the Body of Our Lord, he turned towards Lothaire and said : 
" Prince, if you have sincerely renounced all connection with 
Valrade, approach with confidence and receive the Sacrament of 
eternal life. But if your repentance is not sincere, do not rashly 
receive the Body and Blood of Our Lord, and by profaning them, 
eat and drink your own condemnation." Then, turning to the 
courtiers, he said: " If you have neither consented nor contributed 
to your master's crimes, may the Body of Our Lord be to you a 
pledge of eternal life !" Some of those present, struck with terror 
at the words, drew back, but the King and the greater portion of 
his followers consummated their crime by receiving Holy Com- 
munion. A short time after, Lothaire set out »n his return to 
France, anxious to rejoin as soon as possible the wicked woman 
whom he had pretended to dismiss. He had not gone far, however, 
when he was overtaken by the judgment of Heaven. At Lucca, 
both himself and his train were attacked by a malignant fever, 
which produced upon its victims the most frightful effects. The 
hair, nails, and even the skin fell off, while an inward fire consumed 
them. Thus did many die under the eyes of the King ; those only 
were preserved who had withdrawn in time from the Holy Table. 
Lothaire himself, hardened by his sacrilege and his wicked passion, 
strove to continue his journey, until at last, losing both sense and 
speech, he perished miserably without hope or sign of repentance. — 
Anecd. ChrSt. 

747. Death-bed of a Bad Communicant. — There once lived a 
man who had given himself up to every passion, and had become 
by his life a scandal to all who knew him. Being at length upon 
his death-bed, his family, who were good Catholics, sent for the 
priest, who heard the sick man's confession, and prepared to 
give the Holy Viaticum. He had already taken the Blessed 
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Sacrament in his hand, and was about to place it on the sick man's 
tongue, when the latter cried out, " Stop, father, stop ! I made a 
sacrilegious first Communion, and have never made a Communion 
since. I will not have two bad Communions upon my conscience. 
One surely is sufficient to suffer for in Hell for all eternity I" In 
vain did the priest and the bystanders, struck with horror, exhort 
him to repentance, and remind him of the Infinite Mercy of God, 
who is ever ready to pardon the repentant sinner. He sank into 
the depths of despair and died miserably. — Cath. Anecd. 

748. The American Planter. — In the Southern States, there 
lived a wealthy planter, who for many years had been quite in- 
different to all religion, and was now about to die. A priest was 
sent for, and he soon arrived at the planter's dwelling. His presence 
filled the family with joy, for everyone hoped that he would be 
able to afford help and consolation to the sick man, who on hearing 
of the arrival of the priest did not refuse to see him. After a long 
conversation with his penitent, the priest left him, but shortly 
after returned, bringing with him the Blessed Eucharist, that sacred 
pledge of resurrection and life. At the sight of the Sacred Host 
the sick man cried out in tones of terror, " Behold my Judge !" 
The priest tried to reassure him, reminding him that the Mercy of 
God is Infinite. It was all in vain. " I have sinned," cried out 
the sick man, " I have betrayed innocent blood. The first time I 
communicated, it was unworthily." So saying, he covered his 
face with his hands, sank back in his bed, and expired. — Letters on 
First Communion. 

749. The Impious Barber. — In 1803, during the invasion of 

Piedmont by the French, the procession of the jubilee made on 
that occasion was going on in Turin. An impious barber, after 
having scoffed and ridiculed a person whom he was shaving, because 
he was going to join the procession, went himself from his shop to 
see it pass. He affected to keep his hat on his head, and would 
not take it off, after being repeatedly told to do so. He thus braved 
the pious ceremony and the Blessed Sacrament in the most insolent 
and obstinate manner. But at the moment when the priest who 
carried the Divine Eucharist passed before him, the justice of God 
overtook him : he fell dead on the ground, in presence of the in- 
numerable crowd of spectators, who regarded this awful death as the 
just punishment of his impiety. This event produced such a sensa- 
tion, that the police magistrate caused the wretched man's body to 
be exposed for thirty-six hours at the door of the City Hall. — Favre. 
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750. Illustrative examples may easily be found by means of a 
simple calculation. For every 1 5 degrees of longitude, west of Green- 
wich, the day will be an hour behind us. Hence, with the aid of a 
map, a wide range of countries can be named in which Mass can 
be offered, when the hour for offering it with us is passed. For 
instance, if our instruction is being given about 3 p.m., it will be 
found that the hour of day, at that moment, in Canada and the 
United States, and in part of South America, will range from 7 a.m. 
to mid-day, during which time the Holy Sacrifice will continue 
being offered. And so on for other hours and other countries. 

751. The Jew and the Sieve. — A Jew was amusing himself in 
a public square when there passed a priest, who, accompanied by 
a crowd, carried the most holy Viaticum to a sick person. All the 
people on bended knees rendered due homage of adoration to the 
most Holy Sacrament ; the Jew alone made no movement, nor gave 
any token of reverence. This being seen by a poor woman, she 
exclaimed, " O miserable man, why do you not show reverence to 
the true God present in this Divine Sacrament ?" " What true 
God ?" said the Jew sharply. " If this was so, would not there be 
many gods, since on each of your altars there is one during Mass ?" 
The woman instantly took a sieve, and holding it up to the sun, 
told the Jew to look at the rays which passed through it, and then 
added, " Tell me, Jew, are there many suns which pass through the 
openings of this sieve, or only one ?" And the Jew answering that 
there was but one sun, " Then," replied the woman, " why do you 
wonder that an incarnate God, veiled in the Sacrament, though 
one, indivisible, and unchangeable, should, through excess of love, 
place Himself in His true and Real Presence on different altars ?" 
By means of this illustration, he was led to confess the truth of 
the Real Presence. — Power. 

752. King Ethelred at Mass. — Seeing the ravages which 
were made in the West of England, in the year 871, by the Danes, 
and fearing that they would not be slow to invade the Eastern part 
of the country, the pious and brave King Ethelred marched on to 
meet them, with an army small as to numbers, but fired with a 
martial spirit. On the morning of the battle, he attended the holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and received Holy Communion, to prepare 
himself for the desperate combat in which he was about to engage. 
During Mass a message was sent him, announcing that the enemy, 
in battle array, was advancing, and that it was necessary he should 
hurry to lead his troops to battle. But Ethelred continued hearing 
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Mass with the same fervour and recollection as before. Soon 
arrived other messengers telling him that not a minute was to be 
lost if he wished to prevent the enemy from seizing on the most 
advantageous positions ; but Ethelred answered that he would not 
leave the church until he had united himself to the Conqueror of 
conquerors, and had obtained His blessing. When he had com- 
municated, and when the Mass was concluded, he arose full of 
burning ardour, placed himself at the head of his army, and in a 
few hours gained a most brilliant victory over the Danes. — Lingard. 

753. S. Louis of France. — S. Louis, King of France, attended 
at two, and sometimes even four, Masses in the day. Having heard 
that some of his courtiers censured him for devoting to the hearing 
of Mass the time that was so necessary for settling the affairs of his 
kingdom, he said : " See how far the solicitude of these men goes I 
I am sure that if I devoted to the chase or to some other frivolous 
amusement the time that I spend at Mass, I would not hear the 
slightest word of blame from one of them." — Power. 

754. Legend of S. Isidore.— Being in the employ of a Spanish 
farmer, S. Isidore yet contrived to get to Mass every morning, 
though he had much to bear to do so from his employer and others. 
A graceful legend says that one morning, while he was still at 
Mass, his master, going into the fields, found two oxen, guided 
by an Angel, drawing the plough behind them. From that time 
forth, far from preventing Isidore from going to church, his em- 
ployer gave him every encouragement to go, and thanked God for 
giving him one who brought Heaven's blessing upon the farm. — 
His Life : May io. 

755. Blessed Thomas More. — Though Chancellor of England, 
with many occupations, Blessed Thomas More heard Mass every 
day. Once a message was brought to him from the King, requiring 
his attendance on a matter of importance. " A little patience," 
replied the Chancellor; " I have not yet completed my homage to 
a higher Sovereign, and I must await the end of the Divine audi- 
ence." 

756. The Virtuous Page. — S. Elizabeth, Queen of Portugal, 
had in her service as page a pious and faithful youth, whom she 
was accustomed to employ in the distribution of her alms. One of 
his fellow-pages, filled with envy at the confidence reposed in him, 
determined to effect his ruin, and accordingly suggested to the 
King that he was regarded with too much favour by the saintly 
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Queen. The slander was believed, and the King, stung with 
jealousy, resolved to take away the life of the page. For this 
purpose he gave orders to the master of a limekiln, that if, on a 
certain day, he should send to him a page to inquire whether he 
had executed the King's commands, he should at once seize him 
and cast him into the furnace, for that he had been guilty of a 
grievous crime, and deserved death. On the day appointed he 
called for the youth, and having given the message that had been 
agreed upon, he sent him to deliver it. Now, it happened that the 
page on his way to the kiln passed by a Church at the very moment 
when the bell was ringing for the Elevation. As it had always 
been his pious custom in such a case not to pass on until the Holy 
Sacrifice was ended, he entered the Church, and knelt down to hear 
the remainder of the Mass. When it was concluded, reflecting that 
he had not heard an entire Mass that day according to his usual 
practice, he remained in the Church and heard another. Mean- 
while the king became impatient to know whether his designs had 
succeeded, and, by a wonderful Providence of God, despatched the 
accuser himself to inquire whether his orders had been executed. 
This being the very message agreed upon with the master of the 
kiln, the unhappy youth was immediately seized, and, in spite 
of all his remonstrances, cast amid the burning lime, where he was 
quickly consumed. As soon as the Mass was concluded, the page 
who had been first despatched hastened on to deliver his message. 
Upon inquiring whether the King's orders had been executed, he 
was told that they had, and he returned with this message to the 
King. The latter, seeing him return, was struck with fear and 
amazement, and, upon hearing the circumstances, perceived at 
once the innocence of the youth, and admired the Justice and 
Providence of God, who, while He protected and preserved the 
virtuous page, allowed the very punishment designed for him to 
fall on the head of his calumniator. — Butler. 

757. The Two Artisans. — Two artisans pursue the same trade ; 
one is burdened with a family, wife, children, and grandchildren ; 
the other is alone with his wife. The first has brought up his 
family in great comfort, and even style, and all his transactions 
turn out wonderfully— customers at his shop, and sales despatched. 
So he has gone on, till he finds himself putting by every year a good 
round sum, to serve in time for marriage portions for his daughters. 
The other/who is without children, got little employment, was half 
famished, and was, in short, a ruined man. One day he said con- 
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fidentially to his neighbour : *' How is it ? In your home there 
rains down every blessing of God ; while I, poor wretch, cannot 
hold up my head, and all sorts of calamities light on my house ?" 
" I will tell you," said his neighbour ; " to-morrow morning I shall 
be with you, and I will point out the place from which I draw so 
much." Next morning he took him to Church to hear Mass, and 
then led him back to his workshop ; and so, two or three different 
times, till at last the poor man said : " If nothing else is wanted 
than to go to Church to hear Mass, I know the way well enough, 
without putting you to inconvenience." " Just so," said the 
other, " hear holy Mass, my friend, with devotion, every day, 
and you will soon find a change in your circumstances." And, in 
fact, so it was. Beginning to hear Mass each day, he became well 
provided with work, shortly paid all his debts, and put his house 
again into capital condition. — Lives of the Saints. 

758. Alexander the Great. — A young courtier of Alexander 
the Great was attending him while offering sacrifice. While holding 
the thurible, a piece of burning charcoal fell upon his hand : he 
allowed it to burn him without a word of complaint. He was afraid 
to move, lest he might cause distraction or displeasure to the Em- 
peror ! What a reproach to us in irreverence and distractions at 
Mass ! — S. Ambrose. 

759. Blessed Thomas More, as Acolyte. — Blessed Thomas 
More, the celebrated Lord Chancellor of England, took great delight 
in serving Mass, and though his time was much taken up with 
affairs of State, frequently served several in succession. Upon one 
occasion a certain courtier, sadly deficient in lively faith, represented 
to him that King Henry would be displeased at his lowering him- 
self to fulfil the office of a mere acolyte. " Surely," replied the 
chancellor, " the king cannot be displeased at the homage which I 
offer to his King." —The Hidden Treasure. 

760. The Thunderbolt.— It is told as a well-founded story, 
that a woman, for a long time suffering deep poverty, wandered 
about in a sort of despair through solitary places, and that there, in 
some way or other, an evil spirit intimated to her that if she would 
conduct herself in Church as some do, entertaining those near with 
idle tales and useless and impertinent talk, he would befriend her, 
and make her better off. The miserable woman accepted the 
bargain thus suggested, applied herself to the miserable and devilish 
work, and succeeded marvellously, for whoever happened to be 
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placed beside her, found it impossible to attend devoutly to Mass, 
or any other of the Divine functions, so constant were her observa- 
tions or questions, and so many and various were the little methods 
of interruption which she made use of. But no long time passed 
before she felt the avenging hand of God. One morning there 
occurred a violent tempest, and a thunderbolt fell among the 
crowd, which at once slew her, and her alone. — Learn, then, to 
avoid those who, with idle talk, and with so much irreverence in 
Church, make themselves truly the servants of Satan ; spurn them, 
if you do not yourselves wish to incur the wrath A God. — Power. 
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761. The Ant-hill.— -A traveller found on his road the root of 
an old tree. He struck the root with his stick, and hundreds of 
black insects came out of the old root and went away. What 
was it made those insects go away ? It was the little noise of 
the stick striking on the wood over their heads that frightened 
them and made them go away. — The sinner has begun his Con- 
fession. The devils are still dwelling in his soul, like the insects 
in the old root. But the words of absolution have sounded in his 
soul. In the ears of the devils the words of absolution sound 
louder and more dreadful than ten thousand thunders. In haste 
they dash themselves out of the soul. They do not stop till they 
have buried themselves in the deepest hell, and hid themselves from 
the sound of words so terrible to them. — Furniss. 

762. Mercy for Every Sin. — A certain woman, who was a 
great sinner, was one day crossing a Church, which she had entered 
with the sole intention of shortening her way, when she perceived 
a number of people crowding in, as if to assist at some public service. 
Moved by curiosity, she took her seat among the rest, and the 
crowd increasing, she soon found herself so surrounded that it 
was impossible to think of withdrawing. Soon after, a venerable 
priest entered the pulpit, and began to preach on the Goodness 
of God to sinners. Among other things, he several times repeated 
these words, " My brethren, there is mercy for every sin, provided 
that the sinner repents." These words touched the heart of the 
woman, and became deeply impressed upon her mind. No sooner 
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was the sermon ended, than this poor sinner made her way through 
the crowd, and as the preacher came down from the pulpit, pulled 
him by the sleeve, saying to him with great simplicity, " Father, 
is it really true that there is pardon for every sin ?" " Certainly," 
he replied, " God forgives all sinners, if they only repent." " But 
will He pardon me," said the woman, " who for fifteen years have 
been committing the most grievous crimes ?" " Undoubtedly He 
will," replied the Missioner, " if you only detest them and give up 
committing them." " If that is the case, Father," said the woman, 
" please to tell me at what hour you can hear my Confession." 
" Immediately," said the priest, pointing to his Confessional. 
" Kneel down there, and I will be with you directly." Accordingly, 
having returned from the sacristy, he heard her Confession, which 
she made with sentiments of the deepest compunction. Her Con- 
fession being completed, the poor woman acquainted her Confessor 
with the extreme danger to which she would be exposed were she 
to return to her usual place of abode to pass the night. As, however, 
it was impossible at that hour to procure her another shelter, he 
allowed her to remain in the Church during the night, a permission 
of which she gladly availed herself. On the following morning, when 
the doors were opened, she was found lifeless in the chapel of the 
Blessed Virgin. There, prostrate on the ground, which she had 
watered with her tears, she had bewailed the sins of her life so 
sincerely, that she had expired from excess of grief, a true victim 
of penance, and striking example of the truth of those words, which 
had been the means of her conversion, " There is mercy for every 
sin, provided the sinner repents." — Cath. Anecd. 

763. S. Ambrose and the Dog. — S. Ambrose tells a story 
about a little dog, most affectionate and attached to its master. 
One day the latter went out of the house. When he came back his 
face was covered — he had a mask on. He opened the door and 
walked in. The dog did not know him again, because his face was 
covered. So it barked at him, jumped on him, and bit the end of 
his finger a little, and it began to bleed. Then the master un- 
covered his face. The dog, looking up, saw that it had been biting 
its own master. Great was the sorrow of the little dog when it 
found it had been biting its own master. It lay down on the floor, 
with its head on the ground, and began to moan most sorrowfully, 
and never looked up in the master's face any more. The master 
did everything he could to take away the distress of the poor dog. 
But no— the poor dog would no more eat or drink. After a while 
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it rose up and went down the steps which led to the cellar, and 
threw itself into a deep hole. For three days and three nights the 
dog stopped in this hole, neither eating nor drinking, but moaning 
most pitifully. At last its sorrowful moans were heard no more. 
The poor creature was dead ! And bhis dog died of a broken heart 
— broken with sorrow, because it had accidentally, without meaning 
it, done a little injury to its master. — O sinner, learn a lesson from 
that dumb creature. — Furniss. 

764. The True Penitent. — In the ages of Faith, a certain 
penitent fell into a grievous crime, and having accused himself of 
it, asked if he might hope for pardon. " Certainly," replied the 
confessor, " if you are ready to perform the penance imposed on 
you, viz., seven years' penance." " What," replied the sinner, " I 
thought a lifetime of penance would be too little." " Well, then, 
you will fast for three days only." " Father, Father, enjoin me a 
due penance." Then said the confessor : " Say one Our Father, 
and I assure you, your sin will be forgiven." At these words, the 
penitent heaved a sigh and fell down dead, through the intensity 
of his sorrow, which was truly sovereign. — Gaume. 

765. The Girl's Mistake. — A girl was once listening to a sermon. 
Amongst other things she heard the priest say, that if people want 
to make a good confession they must be more sorry for their sins 
than for anything else. When the sermon was over, the girl re- 
mained behind. She went to the priest and said, " Please, your 
reverence, I think I made a bad confession. You said in your 
sermon to-day that if we want to make a good confession our sorrow 
for sin must be greater than our sorrow for anything else. When 
I went to confession, I remember that I did not cry for my sins. 
But when my poor mother died, I remember that I cried very much. 
So I am afraid that my sorrow for my mother's death was greater 
than my sorrow for my sins." " Answer me one question," said the 
priest. " Tell me, if you could bring your mother back to life again 
by committing a mortal sin, would you commit a mortal sin ?" 
" Oh, no," said the girl, " I would not commit a mortal sin for 
anything." " Then," said the priest, " you love God really more 
than your mother." "Yes," answered the girl directly. "Then 
do not be afraid. Although you cried for your mother's death and 
did not cry for your sins, yet you were really in your heart more 
sorry for your sins than for your mother's death. — Furniss. 

766. The Prefect and the Idol. — S. Sebastian promised a 
Roman Prefect that God would cure his disease, if he destroyed all 
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his idols. This the Prefect did with one exception. The sickness 
remained, and the Saint had to induce him to break that idol of 
gold, which he had carefully hidden away, because it had been 
handed down to him by his ancestors. — How many sinners are there 
who have a favourite idol they will not part with, some sin to which 
they cling tenaciously : their sorrow is not universal. — Guillois. 

767. The Man in Chains. — There was a man in prison chained 
fast to the wall. There were chains round his arms, and his legs, 
and feet. He wanted to get away, so he tried to loosen the chains. 
He worked very hard. At last he got the chains away from his 
arms. Then he slipped his feet out of the chains. He got his 
right leg away. But, when he came to work at the chain on the 
left leg, he found it impossible to get it away. Take notice, it was 
all the same to him whether he was held fast to the wall by one chain 
only, or by several chains, for he could not get away. — In like 
manner, as long as the devil holds the soul by one mortal sin, the 
soul cannot get away from him, nor have any of its sins forgiven : 
contrition must be universal. — Furniss. 

768. The Inveterate Swearer. — A soldier had a bad habit of 
swearing. One day he asked an acquaintance to give him a help 
in some difficulty. This person, who knew the soldier's bad habit, 
replied : " I can take no interest in one who is always swearing." 
" Well," replied the other, " I should be glad enough to give it 
up, but I can't." " Nonsense ; just make a firm resolution, and 
you'll succeed : I'll give you a sovereign, if you pass the day without 
swearing." The soldier accepted the bargain ; though he had 
many temptations, he resisted manfully, and succeeded in keeping 
his firm resolution. He thus won the sovereign. But the amend- 
ment effected at first through a human motive he afterwards kept 
through a higher one. Such is the power of will, in a man who is 
determined to keep the resolution he makes. — Schmid. 

769. The Gambler and his Dog. — A gambler, who often lost 
in a moment more than he gained in a week, always had a dog with 
him called Phylax. A friend met him one day without the dog, 
and wondered why that was. " Ah !" he replied, " the last time I 
brought Phylax to the house I'm going to, he got so many kicks and 
blows that he has not forgotten them, and nothing will induce him 
to go there again." " Then Phylax is wiser than his master," said 
the other, "who, so often duped there, returns again and again to 
the house I" — A true image of the sinner, who, so often ruined in 
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his soul in some occasion of sin, returns to that occasion, through 
lack of efficacious resolution. — Melker. 

770. The Bundle of Sticks. — A monk, told by a young man 
that he had tried to correct all his faults, but without success, 
replied ; " I am not surprised ; take that bundle of sticks and break 
it in two." After one or two useless efforts, the young man replied 
it was impossible. " Truly," said the monk : " but untie it, separate 
the sticks, and you'll be able to break them separately." So with 
your faults ; attacked all at one time, you can do nothing with 
them ; take them one by one, and you'll succeed. — Dutnax. 

771. The Bag of Serpents. — A certain man used to carry about 
with him a bag full of poisonous, stinging, deadly serpents. One 
night he laid the bag of serpents down on the floor. He forgot to 
fasten it up, and went to bed. During the night all the serpents 
crept out of the bag. They went and twisted themselves round the 
man while he was asleep. In the middle of the night the man 
awoke. He was dreadfully frightened when he found the serpents 
twisted round his head, and arms, and legs, and feet, and all his 
body. If he stirred the least, these serpents would bite and sting 
him. The bite or sting of any one of these serpents was sure to be 
his death ! So he lay as still as if he had been lying in the grave. 
He called out to somebody to get a pan of warm milk and set it 
down in the middle of the floor. This was done. The serpents 
soon smelt the warm milk. First one great serpent untwisted 
itself from his arm, and went to the warm milk. Then another 
serpent followed, and then another. At last every one of the 
serpents untwisted itself from the man's body, and he was saved 
from death ! This man could not get away from the serpents of 
himself. He was obliged to ask somebody to help him. — Every 
mortal sin is a serpent round the soul. The sinner cannot get away 
from these serpents of himself. But if he prays to God, God will 
make these serpents go away. — Furniss. 

772. The Three Stations. — We read of a certain holy man, 
that whenever he approached the Sacrament of Penance, he was 
accustomed in preparing himself to make three stations or spiritual 
visits, one to the damned souls in Hell, another to the blessed in 
Heaven, and the third to Our Lord on Mount Calvary. In his first 
visit, he meditated on the torments endured by the devils and the 
lost souls, and their unavailing despair at the remembrance of so 
many graces and opportunities that they have abused, and of the 
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eternal delights which they have bartered away for a miserable 
and momentary gratifioation. Having thus aroused himself to a 
horror and hatred of sin, which is the cause of so much misery, he 
passed on to make his second station in Heaven, where he con- 
sidered the eternal happiness of the just, the delights of Paradise 
which are so far beyond all human understanding, the sweet society 
of the Saints and Angels, the everlasting enjoyment and possessica 
of God. " All this," thought he, " is lost by a single mortal sin, 
but may be regained by a true and sincere repentance." The 
third station he made on Mount Calvary at the foot of the Cross. 
There, he read in the Bleeding Wounds of Jesus the infinite malice 
and enormity of sin, which required nothing less than the Blood 
of the Son of God to cancel and atone for it. There, too, he con- 
templated with loving gratitude the Infinite Goodness and tender 
Compassion of Him, who for the love of us became as a worm and no 
man, the reproach of men, and the outcast of the people, who bore 
the weight of our sins in His own innocent flesh, who was wounded 
for our iniquities, and bruised for our sins, by whose bruises we were 
healed. Thus did this holy penitent in these three stations gradu- 
ally raise himself from fear to hope, and from hope to love ; until 
at length, penetrated with a deep hatred and sorrow for his past 
sins, and a loving confidence in the Divine Goodness, he entered the 
confessional, to lay down his burden at the feet of his merciful 
Saviour. — Guillois. 

773. The Three Children. — A father had three children to 
whom he entrusted the care of three little lambs. One day, as they 
were asleep, wolves came forth and bore away the lambs. On 
seeing this, the children began to weep and were inconsolable. 
Their grief arose in this way. The eldest said : " I weep because 
my father will beat me for allowing the lambs to be carried off." 
The second said : " I weep because father will punish me, and also 
because he will be grieved to learn the loss of his lambs." The 
youngest wept more than the other two, and said : " My father will 
be greatly afflicted, and I would rather be punished all my life 
than cause him such pain." — The first of these children is the 
Christian who has only a servile fear, sorrow based on purely natural 
grounds : the second and third represent sorrow grounded on super- 
natural motives, the last being perfect contrition. — Gaume. 

774. The Duke of Nemours. — It happened that the Duke of 
Nemours died in a duel which he fought against someone who had 
offended him. He died directly after committing a mortal sin. 
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He died without Confession, he had but a single moment before 
dying to prepare himself for death. In that one moment, however, 
he prayed to God. There was a holy nun of the order of the Visita- 
tion ; God let her know that the soul of this prince had been saveri. 
In the last moment of his life, he received into his heart the grace 
of making a true and sincere act of contrition for his sins. He had 
not lost the Faith, she says, so he was ready to receive this grace 
into his heart as a match receives fire. This Act of Contrition 
saved his soul from Hell. She said that it was a most wonderful 
thing that God saved him ; because, commonly, only those who lead 
a good life are saved. She saw that when he was saved a million 
of other souls were lost ; it was not on his own account that God 
gave him this grace, but on account of that article of the Creed, 
the Communion of the Saints, that is, because others prayed for 
him. She saw this soul in the deepest part of the flames of Purga- 
tory, and that it would very likely remain there till the Day of Judg- 
ment. It was covered and surrounded by fiery thorns which hung 
down on all sides of it. — How good God is, how His ways are above 
the ways of men ! A man commits a murder, they hang him ; he 
may be very sorry for it, no matter, they will not forgive him ; they 
hang him. A man commits the most terrible crimes against God, 
the man is sorry, God forgives him ! — Furniss. 

775. The Shepherd's Death. — It is related in the life of S. Louis, 
King of France, that God often gave him the grace of being able to 
penetrate the secrets of hearts. One day, whilst passing through 
one of flie provinces of his kingdom, he came to a shepherd who 
was grazing his flock. He approaches him with his usual kindness, 
looks at him with interest, puts some questions to him, and at 
length says : " My son, I know the bad state of your conscience ; 
it is three years since you made a sincere confession ; I beg of you, 
if you value your soul, to delay no longer in returning to God ; let 
me take you back to the fold of the Good Shepherd, for death is 
already at your door. God is willing to forgive you all your sins." 
The shepherd, all amazed, shuddered at these words ; he made a 
strict examination of his conscience, and confessed his sins with 
sincere contrition, having earnestly besought the Lord to give him 
that grace. But behold what need he had to do so ; three days 
after, he died a sudden death, in the very field where he was feeding 
his flock. — Schmid. 

776. Confession during the Pestilence. — During the plague 
which devastated England in 1 349, the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
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felt himself constrained to address a letter of advice to his Clergy, 
in which, among other things, he says, " Desiring, as we are bound 
to do, the salvation of souls . . . we, on the obedience you have 
sworn to us, urgently enjoin upon you and command you, that 
you at once and publicly instruct and induce all who are sick of the 
present malady, or shall happen to be taken ill, that, in articulo 
mortis, if they are not able to obtain any priest, they should make 
confession of their sins (according to the teaching of the Apostle), 
even to a layman, and if a man is not at hand, then to a woman. 
We exhort you to proclaim publicly, that such confession can be 
most salutary and profitable to them for the remission of their sins, 
according to the teaching and sacred canons of the Church." (Such 
confession was not obligatory nor sacramental.) — Gasquet. 

777. Mgr. Cheverus and the Protestant. — The confidence 
inspired by Mgr. Cheverus, Bishop of Boston, was such that a great 
number of Protestant ladies of rank and position came to open to 
him their hearts, and to reveal to him the secrets of their con- 
sciences. One of them one day said that the precept of confession 
would for ever prevent her embracing the Catholic Faith. " No, 
no," said the Bishop very gently, " you haven't as much repugnance 
for confession as you imagine : on the contrary, you feel the need 
and value of it. All these weeks past, you have been coming to 
me and making a confession without suspecting it. Confession is 
nothing but making known the troubles of your conscience, as you 
have been doing, to receive my advice." — Hamon. 

778. S. Francis and the Proud Penitent. — A certain sinner 
who had been guilty of enormous crimes made his Confession one 
day to S. Francis of Sales, who received him with the tenderest 
compassion. Seeing, however, that the penitent accused himself 
of the most heinous sins, without the least appearance of remorse 
or confusion, the Saint burst into tears. The sinner, far from 
imagining that it was his own crimes which drew tears from the heart 
of the Saint, asked him if he was in any pain. S. Francis replied, 
"I am very well, thank God ; but, alas ! you are far from well." 
The Saint's tears fell more freely. Again the penitent asked him 
why he was weeping. " Alas," he replied, " I weep because you 
do not weep." At these words the sinner was touched with com- 
punction. " Wretched man that I am," exclaimed he, " to feel no 
sorrow or shame for my own enormous sins, when they draw tears 
from one who is innocent." So powerfully was he moved by Divine 
grace that he fell at the Saint's feet, shedding abundant tears, and 
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imploring his assistance and advice. S. Francis, overjoyed at this 
happy conversion, now encouraged and consoled him, and having 
prepared him by a good act of contrition to receive the grace of 
absolution, had the happiness of restoring his penitent to the love 
and friendship of God. From that time the sinner gave himself 
entirely to the Divine service, and became a model of true penance. 
This touching incident, says the historian of S. Francis, was related 
in after-life by the penitent himself, who used to add, " There are 
many Confessors who make their penitents weep, but I have drawn 
tears from my Confessor himself." — Spirit of S. Francis. 

779. Ferdinand and his Confessor. — The Emperor Ferdinand, 
preparing for confession, offered an armchair to the monk who came 
to hear it. The latter declined it, pretending that the Emperor 
should not abase himself so much. " Excuse me," replied the 
humble penitent, " the Emperor is nothing at this moment : you are 
the superior." — Lasance. 

780. S. Joachim and Constantia. — S. Joachim was summoned 
to hear the confession of the Empress Constantia. She led him into 
her oratory, where a grand throne was prepared for herself, and 
lower down a simple stool for the Confessor. Pride had established 
such a custom and weakness had tolerated it. The Saint, address- 
ing the princess, said : " Remember you are here as a criminal ; 
leave therefore your throne and make your confession in a more 
humble posture, or I must withdraw." Constantia, who was really 
pious, and only followed custom without adverting to it, did as the 
Saint required, and, kneeling on the floor, made her confession with 
sentiments of great faith and piety. — Guillois. 

781. The Peasant's Confession. — S. Vincent of Paul was one 
day called to prepare for death a worthy peasant dangerously ill. 
Whether through ignorance, or neglect, this poor man had his 
conscience loaded with several mortal sins, which a false shame 
had always prevented him from revealing ; and yet he flattered 
himself that he was to be saved all the same. The Saint having 
commenced to hear him, thought he could urge him to make a 
general confession. The sick man, encouraged by the mildness 
with which his new director treated him, made an effort, prepared 
himself carefully, and at length declared his secret miseries, which 
he had never had courage to reveal to anyone. This sincerity, so 
necessary at the last moment, was followed by an inexpressible 
consolation. The penitent found himself unburdened of an 
enormous weight, which had for many years oppressed him. — Abellv. 
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782. Pratse by a Protestant.- - The celebrated physician 
Tissot was giving, at Lausanne, the assistance of his art to a young 
foreign lady, whose disease soon assumed an alarming character. 
Being made aware of her dangerous state, and tormented by the 
regret of leaving life so soon, she becomes violently agitated, and 
almost falls into despair. The physician judged that this new 
shock would shorten still more her term of life ; he warned her, 
according to his custom, that there was no time to lose in adminis- 
tering the helps of religion. A Catholic priest is called in ; the 
patient receives, as the only remaining good, the words of consolation 
that fall from his mouth. She becomes composed, occupies herself 
with God and her eternal interests, receiving the last Sacraments 
in an edifying manner, and, next morning, the physician found her 
in a state of peace and tranquillity that astonished him. He 
remarked that the fever had abated, and that all the symptoms 
were changed for the better ; very soon the disease disappeared. 
M. Tissot, Protestant though he was, loved to relate this anecdote ; 
he even exclaimed with admiration : " Behold the power of con- 
fession amongst Catholics !" — Guillois. 

783. Fr. Garnet, S.J. — In 1605, Gunpowder Plot was laid and 
frustrated, one result being a wholesale persecution of Catholics. 
Among the victims was Fr. Garnet, S.J., who was condemned to be 
hanged for not revealing knowledge of the plot which he knew 
only through the confession of one of the plotters ; he courageously 
kept the seal of confession, and went bravely to death for it. 

784. S. John Nepomucen. — In the fourteenth century there 
lived at Prague a holy priest named John Nepomucen. So great 
was his reputation, that the Empress chose him as the director of 
her conscience, and under his guidance arrived at eminent sanctity. 
This pious lady had much to endure from the jealousy of her husband 
Wenceslas, who, blinded by jealousy, formed the impious design 
of inducing S. John to reveal to him the Confession of the Empress, 
and actually proposed this to him, promising, in case of his com- 
pliance, to load him with riches and honours. The Saint, struck 
with horror, represented freely to the Emperor the enormity of 
such criminal curiosity, and the impossibility of gratifying it. 
Shortly afterwards, S. John, having ventured to remonstrate with 
the Emperor upon some act of brutal cruelty, was thrown by him 
into a dungeon, with a promise of liberty as soon as he consented 
to disclose the Confession of the Empress. Finding his resolution 
unshaken, Wenceslas determined to try again the effect of flatteries 
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and caresses. He accordingly released the Saint from prison, 
invited him to dine at the royal table, and lavished upon him 
every mark of honour. When all the guests had retired, the Em- 
peror earnestly besought S. John to consent to his proposal, promis- 
ing on his part to preserve the strictest secrecy, and to bestow upon 
him the highest dignities and a princely fortune. On the other 
hand, he threatened him, in case of refusal, with cruel tortures, and 
even death itself. The Saint answered courageously, that he 
would readily lay down his life rather than betray his sacred trust. 
Upon this the Emperor, transported with fury, called the execu- 
tioners and delivered S. John into their hands, bidding them to 
employ every effort to move him to submission. They accordingly 
carried him back to prison, and having stretched him upon the 
rack, applied lighted torches to the most tender parts of his body. 
It was all to no purpose : the only words that passed his lips, under 
the extremity of his torments, were the sacred names of Jesus and 
Mary. After a short time the Saint was once more restored to 
liberty by the capricious Wenceslas, but feeling a conviction that 
his martyrdom would not long be delayed, he devoted his few 
remaining days to a fervent preparation for death. As he was 
returning one day from a pilgrimage of devotion, the Emperor 
happened to observe him from the windows of his palace, and 
burning anew with sacrilegious curiosity, summoned him into his 
presence, and renewed his wicked proposal. The Saint answered 
only by his silence, upon which Wenceslas cried out in his rage, 
" Take away this man, and throw him into the river as soon as it 
shall be dark, that his execution may not be known to the people." 
This barbarous order was carried into effect, but a heavenly light 
appeared resting over the lifeless body of the Saint, which floated 
on the surface of the waters, and the whole city flocked forth to 
observe the prodigy. Thus was the foul deed discovered, and the 
relics of the martyr rescued from the waves. The sacred remains 
were carried in solemn procession to the nearest Church, where 
they were interred with great honour, God testifying to the sanctity 
of His servant by numerous miracles. — His Life : May 16. 

785. The Priest and the Revolver. — Two men, in the middle 
of the night, called up a priest, in Paris, to attend a dying man. A 
cab was got, and they all drove away. When the priest had finished 
his ministrations, the two men led him to another room and said : 
" We require to know what the dying man has told you." " Then 
I cannot answer you ; you know well my secret is inviolable." 
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Taking out their revolvers, the two men said : " We require this 
revelation, or we fire." " Then fire !" said the priest, " for I 
cannot answer you.". A moment's silence followed these courageous 
words, and the men said : " Well done ; now we believe !" and 
quickly making their escape, they left the poor priest to go home 
alone. — CaUchisme en Exemples. 

786. The Abbe Hulbert. — Like other mortals, priests may be 
afflicted with loss of reason, but even then God guards jealously the 
seal of confession. The Abbe Hulbert was brought insane into 
the hospital at Meaux. There some acquaintances, visiting bim, 
said : " You have been a confessor : tell us something." As soon 
as the Abbe heard these words he became furious, and cried out. : 
" You infamous men ! to ask me about confessions : go ! such 
things are never revealed ;" and so saying, he drove them forth 
from his room. — Guillois. 

787. The Apostate Priest. — An apostate priest, in the French 
Revolution, finding himself in the midst of impious companions, 
was assailed by them, and every effort was made to compel him to 
reveal the secrets of confession, he having been made drunk for the 
purpose. Even force was used against him, but he, seizing a dagger, 
put it to his breast, and exclaimed : " You may drive this into my 
heart, but you shall never get thence the secrets you ask." — Melia. 

788. The Priest and the Murder. — In the year 1853, there 
lived in Russia a pious and zealous priest, who was much esteemed 
both as a Preacher and Confessor, and was beloved by all who 
knew him. Suddenly, to the astonishment of everyone, he was 
accused of an atrocious murder, and having been found guilty, 
was condemned to penal servitude for life. Before setting out for 
his place of punishment, he was, according to the laws of the Church, 
stripped of his priestly garments by his Bishop in the neighbouring 
Cathedral, and degraded from the exercise of all his priestly func- 
tions. He was then clothed in prison dress, and marched off to 
Siberia in chains, in the midst of a band of convicts. A quarter 
of a century passed, and an old man, who had been an organist, lay 
on, his death-bed, oppressed with the terror of an awful secret. 
Moved at length by Divine Grace, he summoned to his bedside the 
principal persons of the neighbourhood, and, in presence of them 
all, declared himself guilty of the murder for which his pastor had 
been condemned. .Anxious to divert suspicion from his own head, 
he had concealed behind the altar of the Church the gun with 
which the fatal deed had been committed, and had artfully con- 
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trived to direct the attention of the police to the parish priest as 
being open to suspicion of the murder. Search was accordingly 
made, the gun discovered, and the innocent priest brought to trial 
and condemned. From that day, a terrible feeling of remorse 
haunted the unhappy murderer, and made him resolve to proclaim 
the innocence of his pastor : he determined to give himself up to 
justice, yet his courage failed him. Time passed on, and death alone 
was able to extort the terrible secret. Meanwhile the poor priest was 
subjected to all the hardships of exile, while a word could have set 
him free, had he been willing to reveal the secret of the Confessional. 
At length, after twenty-five years, the organist's death-bed confes- 
sion having been properly attested, a despatch was sent to Siberia, 
to release the innocent priest ; but he had already appeared before 
the all-seeing Judge, to receive the Martyr's crown. — The Tablet. 

789. Fr. McLaughlin. — Some stolen money was, in 1863, handed 
to a Fr. McLaughlin, in confession, for restitution. He was sum- 
moned to court, and forced into the dilemma of having to betray his 
penitent or to go to prison as a contumacious witness. Knowing 
his obligation to respect the seal of confession, he without any 
hesitation chose the other alternative, and was committed to prison. 
— Weekly Register. 

790. The Devil's Restitution. — '* What are you doing there ?" 
said S. Antoninus to the evil spirit hovering round a penitent pre- 
paring for confession. " I'm making restitution." " Restitution, 
indeed !" " Yes ; when I wanted to lead this man into sin, I took 
his shame away from him ; now that it is a question of confession, 
I'm restoring it to him !"— S. Antoninus. 

791. Apparition of a Damned Soul. — A young person of 
eighteen, who lived in Florence, had the misfortune to fall into 
temptation, and commit a great sin. No sooner had she done so 
than she found herself covered with confusion and torn with re- 
morse. " Oh !" said she to herself, " how shall I have the courage 
to declare that sin to my confessor?" She went, nevertheless, to 
confession, but dared not confess that sin ; she got absolution, and 
had the misfortune to receive Communion in that state. This 
horrible sacrilege increased still more her remorse and trouble. In 
the height of her interior anguish, a thought came into her mind 
to go into a convent and make a general confession. She did so, 
and commenced the confession she had proposed making ; but, still 
enslaved by false shame, she related the hidden sin in such a garbled, 
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confused way, that her confessor did not understand it, and yet she 
continued to receive Communion in that sad state. Her trouble 
became so great that life appeared insupportable to her. To 
relieve her heart, tormented as it was, she redoubled her prayers, 
mortifications, and good works, to such an extent that the nuns of 
the convent took her for a Saint, and elected her for their superior. 
Become superior, this wretched hypocrite continued to lead out- 
wardly a penitential and exemplary life, embittered still by the 
reproaches of her conscience. She at length made a firm resolution 
to confess her sin in her last illness, which came sooner than she 
expected ; for she was seized with a fever which quickly rose so 
high that she became delirious, and so died. Some days after, the 
religious of the monastery, being in prayer for the repose of the 
soul of this pretended Saint, she appeared to them in a hideous 
form and told them : " My dear sisters, pray not for me, it is useless 
— I am damned!" — "How?" cried an old religious, more dead 
than alive ; " you are damned, after leading such a holy and peni- 
tential life !" " Alas ! yes, I am damned for having all my life 
concealed in confession a mortal sin which I committed at the age 
of eighteen years." Having said these frightful words, she dis- 
appeared. — S. Antoninus. 

792. The Girl in Brussels. — There was a girl, living near 
Brussels, who went to Confession and Holy Communion every 
month. During her last illness, one day, she remained for some 
time with her eyes shut, lost, as it seemed, in deep thought. After 
awhile she opened her eyes again, and sent for her sister. When 
her sister came, she said to her, " I am lost for ever ! I have 
just seen it." " Seen what ?" said the sister. " I have just seen 
the very place in Hell which has been got ready for me." Her 
sister then ran out of the room to fetch the priest. In a short time 
the priest came. He said : " Well, my child, what is the matter ?" 
" I am lost," she answered, " for ever. I committed some sins 
when I was little, and I was always frightened to tell them in 
Confession." Then, in the presence of the priest and of others in 
the room, she mentioned what the sins were. " Now," said the 
priest, " I know what the sins were. You have only to accuse 
yourself of them in Confession, and they will be forgiven." Her 
only answer was, " I am lost for ever." " But," said the priest, 
" if you ask God to have mercy on you, He will forgive your sins." 
" I know He will," the girl said, " but I have abused His mercy so 
often that I will not ask it any more." The priest stayed three 
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days and three nights, trying to persuade the girl to confess her sins. 
It was of no use. She died with these words on her lips : " I am 
lost for ever." — Furniss. 

793. The Dying Child. — A child went to the altar to receive 
the Holy Communion. When the child was receiving the Holy 
Communion nobody could see any difference betwixt it and the 
other children. When it had received the Holy Communion it 
came back from the altar, and knelt down in its place. After 
kneeling there for a few moments, it fell down on the floor. Some 
people came to raise it up from the floor, but they found that its 
eyes were shut, and it could not speak. They carried the poor 
child out of the chapel, and took it to a house that was near. The 
doctor was sent for, and he came and looked at the child, but he 
could not tell what was the matter with it. When the Holy Mass 
was finished, the priest went over to the house where the child was. 
He looked into its pale face, and spoke to it, but the child made no 
answer ; its eyes were still shut, and seemed to have no sense. The 
priest stood there wondering what could be the matter with the 
child. All at once the child opened its eyes and said the words : 
" I made a bad Communion this morning. When I went to Con- 
fession there was a great sin which I was afraid to tell, and I would 
not tell it." As soon as the child had said these words, it turned 
round and died. — Furniss. 

794. S. Angela of Foligno. — Angela of Foligno had in her 
youth the misfortune to conceal some sins in confession. Fear and 
shame closed her lips for some years, when one day she fervently 
invoked the aid of S. Francis of Assisi, towards whom she felt 
great devotion. He appeared to her and pointed out the confessor 
she was to go to. Next morning she followed his advice and 
with true repentance made a general confession, and so repaired 
the past. She now felt intense joy in the heart, and advanced 
rapidly in virtue, till at length, through God's mercy, she died in 
the odour of sanctity. — Dumont. 

795. The Unhappy Sinner. — A certain rich man in the Nether- 
lands, having fallen into a grievous sin, was so overwhelmed with 
confusion, that it seemed to him as if death, or even damnation, 
was preferable to the shame of confessing his guilt. He was, 
however, grievously tormented in conscience, nor did he see any 
hope of relief, until he happened at Antwerp to hear a preacher say 
from the pulpit that if we had forgotten a sin, we could obtain 
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pardon for it without confessing i x .. Upon this he determined to 
do all in his power to blot out the sin from his memory, and with 
this object, he gave himself up to every kind of pleasure and 
worldly amusement. He set out upon his travels, visiting various 
countries, and spending many months in journeying by sea and 
land. So far, however, from forgetting his sin, there seemed hardly 
a moment when it was not present to his mind, tormenting him 
almost beyond endurance. Finally, he gave himself up to the 
study of mathematics, a subject of such engrossing interest to a 
diligent student, as completely to occupy the mind, to the exclusion 
of everything else. This plan, after a fair trial, he found equally 
ineffectual. At length, weary of his life, he determined to put an 
end to it, and actually entered his carriage to proceed to a certain 
place, where he thought of executing his purpose. On his way 
thither it happened, through the merciful Providence of God, that 
he overtook a religious of his acquaintance and offered him a seat 
in his vehicle. In the course of the conversation Confession was 
mentioned, upon which the gentleman exclaimed abruptly, " Why 
do you speak of that ?" These words awakened the suspicions of 
the priest, who spoke so earnestly to the unhappy man, that the 
latter acknowledged that he had resolved to hang himself, because 
he could not confess a certain sin, and was unable any longer to 
endure the reproaches of his conscience. Upon this the religious 
assured him that he knew of a way by which he could afford him 
certain relief. Having arrived at their destination, the priest pro- 
posed to his friend a walk in the neighbouring wood. Here they 
returned to the subject of their conversation, and the priest men- 
tioned various sins which would be likely to create shame in the 
breast of a sinner. At length he named the crime which was the 
subject of his friend's long and bitter remorse, upon which the 
gentleman exclaimed, " That is it, Father ; that is the very sin the 
remembrance of which drives me to despair." " Kneel down, then," 
said the priest, " and since you have now told me what the sin is, 
accuse yourself of it and the rest of your faults. I will then absolve 
you from all." The sinner at these words threw himself on his 
knees, and freely opened his heart. Moved by the grace of God 
he bitterly lamented his past sins, and received absolution in excellent 
dispositions. Ever after he was went to exclaim, "Oh, Confession, 
what peace, what happiness you bestow upon the soul !" — Gibson. 

796. The Soldier's Little Sins. — A venerable clergyman was 
crossing the Mediterranean in a steamboat. A poor blind man was 
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sitting on the deck of the boat, silently munching a piece of dry- 
bread ; no one took any notice of him. He was all at once ap- 
proached by an African chasseur going home on leave. " Old man," 
said he, " you seem to fare but poorly ; here, take a share of the 
contents of my flask ; it will do you good, and do me no harm." 
And the soldier sits down beside the poor man, and enlivens the 
meal by relating some incidents of his African campaign. Soon 
the passengers formed a circle round the two joyous messmates. 
The last drop of wine had been swallowed by the blind man, when 
the chasseur cries out : " That is not the end of it, old fellow ' 
to-morrow I must moisten your dry bread for you again." And 
at the same time he unceremoniously takes off the blind man's 
dirty hat, and goes round the boat with it, even waking up those 
who were asleep, presenting his improvised begging-box to each, 
saying with an accent not sasily imitated : " For a poor blind man !" 
When he came to the priest who relates the fact, the latter shook 
hands with him and said : " That is right, my worthy fellow !" 
" Ah ! Reverend Father, it is for satisfaction for my little sins, for I 
gave the big ones to Father Parabere, who was our chaplain there 
below," and so saying he escaped into the admiring and astonished 
crowd, and went to pour into the blind man's capacious pocket the 
fruits of his collection. — Catholic Anecdotes. 

797. The Gold Ring. — A man of noble rank, but unhappily 
a great sinner, at length, touched by grace, felt some desire to be 
converted ; but as he was too well known in France, he went to 
Rome, with the intention of making his confession to the Sovereign 
Pontiff himself. Pope Pius VI. actually heard his confession, and 
was even edified by the excellent dispositions he manifested ; and 
yet when it came to the imposing of penance, the foreign nobleman 
would accept none of those which the Pope gave him. None was 
to his liking. He was too weak to fast, he said ; he had not time 
to read or pray much ; to retire into solitude to devote himself to 
pious meditations, or even to make a pilgrimage to some venerated 
shrine — all that his occupations did not permit. To watch, to give 
himself the discipline, to lie on the ground, oh ! his health would 
suffer too much. The Pope, in his wisdom, then gave him, for his 
whole penance, a gold ring, on which were engraved the Latin 
words Memento Mori, which means, " Remember thou shalt die." 
He imposed it on him to wear this ring on his finger, and to read 
at least once a day the words engraved upon it. The nobleman 
went away well pleased to have so light a penance. Nevertheless, 
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it was soon to be followed by others much more serious. The 
daily sight of that ring penetrated him so with the thought of 
death, that he ceased not to say within himself : " Alas ! since I am 
condemned to die, what have I to do here below except to prepare 
for a good death ? What use is it to pamper my body and take such 
care of it, since it is to rot in the ground ?" When he had made 
these reflections for some time, no penance appeared too painful 
for him. He thenceforward accepted all those that were imposed 
upon him, and persevered till death in those happy dispositions. — 
Schmid. 

798. S. Francis and the Soldier. — A soldier, moved to re- 
pentance, on hearing S. Francis of Sales preaching on the mercy 
of God, threw himself at the feet of the Saint, almost in despair. 
S. Francis received him kindly, and prepared him for confession. 
Finding him full of sincere contrition, he gave him as his penance 
a Pater and Ave simply. The soldier, full of fear of God, humbly 
asked a longer penance, but the Saint pacified his fears, and bade 
him be content with the penance given him. Some time later, 
having obtained his discharge, the soldier again goes to S. Francis 
to inform him that he now intends to enter a monastery to do penance 
for his sins. The pain of living without pleasure is well worth the 
pleasure of dying without pain. — Catichisme en Examples. 

799. S. Aloysius and the Weather. — S. Aloysius, speaking 
of the inconveniences caused by the heat and cold of summer and 
winter, said that of all mortifications they were the most pleasing 
to God, for two reasons : first, because they came from the hand of 
God, and therefore should be most dear to us ; second, because 
they are more hidden, and thus less exposed to be influenced by 
vanity or pride. — Catichisme en Exemples. 

800. Visit to a Prison. — Supposing we went to a large prison 
and found a number of unhappy beings laden with chains, con- 
demned to painful work for twenty or forty years, or perhaps for 
life. We say to them : " The King, in his goodness, is willing 
to shorten the time of your punishment, or even to remit it alto- 
gether, on condition of your saying a short prayer, or doing some 
simple work of piety, short and very easy. If you accept the 
condition, the doors of the prison will be opened to you and you 
can at once rejoin your family." Would there be one of these 
prisoners found to refuse such easy conditions ? These prisoners 
are mankind, all debtors to the justice of God. The prison is 
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Purgatory. The sufferings of this life are as nothing to the suffer- 
ings of Purgatory. These we can shorten or escape altogether by 
gaining indulgences. Who can fail to see how salutary is the 
practice of trying to gain them ? — Gaume. 

801. S Zephyrinus and Natalis. — Eusebius, in his history 
of the Church, relates the circumstances of an Indulgence granted 
at the commencement of the third century by the holy Pontiff, 
S. Zephyrinus, to a Bishop named Natalis, who had fallen into the 
grievous sin of apostasy. This unhappy man had at one time 
generously confessed the Faith before the persecutors, and shared 
in the sufferings of the martyrs, but in an evil moment he had 
allowed himself to be seduced by the artifices of certain heretics, 
who sacrilegiously consecrated him bishop of their sect. Almighty 
God, taking compassion on the unhappy man, strove to recall him 
to his duty by many heavenly visions, but as he continued obstinate 
in his error, being withheld from retracing his steps by pride and 
interest, He mingled justice with His mercy, and sent His Angels 
to him during the night to scourge him severely, as they had done 
to Heliodorus of old in the temple of Jerusalem. Upon the follow- 
ing day Natalis covered himself with sackcloth and ashes, and 
shedding abundance of tears, went and threw himself at the feet of 
Zephyrinus, showing him the marks of the stripes which he had 
received, and beseeching most earnestly that he might be received 
back into the Communion of the Faithful. In like manner he 
prostrated himself on the ground at the feet of the clergy and even 
of the laity, imploring their prayers, so that the whole assembly was 
moved with compassion. Whereupon S. Zephyrinus granted him 
an Indulgence, relaxing the rigour of the penitential canons in his 
regard, in consideration of the stripes he had received and his 
sincere compunction, and readmitting him to the Communion of the 
Church. — Butler. 

802. The First Crusade. — In 1095, Pope Urban II. presided 
over the Council of Claremont. To induce the Faithful more 
efficaciously to take up the cross, he granted the remission of 
punishment due to sin to all who should join the Crusade for the 
deliverance of the Holy Land, and should die in Christian senti- 
ments in the expedition. This is the first plenary indulgence we 
read of in Church history. — Bouvier. 

803. The Pair of Scales. — Blessed Berthold had just preached a 
powerful sermon ou almsdeeds, and at the conclusion, was giving 
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to the Faithful ten days' indulgence, by special power from the 
Pope. A lady of rank, having lost her wealth, and being reduced 
to want, came and made known her misery to the preacher. He 
said to her : " You have just gained ten days' indulgence ; go to a 
certain banker, who doesn't much value spiritual goods, and offer 
him your merit in return for his alms. 2 think he will help you." 
The poor woman hastened to the banker, who received her well, 
and asked her how much she wished for her ten days' indulgence. 
" As much as they weigh," she replied. " Well, here's a pair of 
scales : write on paper the ten days' indulgence, and put it in 
one of the basins : in the other I will put some money." And the 
former weighs down the money ! The astonished banker keeps 
adding and adding, without effecting any change, till at last he 
has put in as much as his visitor needs for her present wants, then 
the scales balance ! A precious lesson for the banker, who was 
thereby taught the value of spiritual things in the scales of Divine 
mercy. — Catichisme en Exemples. 

804. The Bank-Notes. — A poor woman coming from confes- 
sion found a packet on the floor and took it home. On opening 
it she found it contained a number of bank-notes. She was poor, 
her rent was not paid, and many of her little possessions had been 
pawned. The temptation must have been great : but she carefully 
laid aside the notes till her husband's return, and then the two, 
practical Catholics as they were, took them to their priest. The 
owner was not found for some time ; but he did not fail to reward 
these honest people, strengthened by the Sacrament of Confession 
to walk in the path of strict justice. — Catichisme en Exemples. 

805. The Cavalry Officer. — A cavalry officer entered a 
Church where a mission was being given. The preacher was speak- 
ing of confession, and at the conclusion, the officer decided to go 
and make his. He did it with sincere repentance, and came away 
feeling as though an intolerable burden had been removed from 
his heart. In presence of several persons still waiting, he ex- 
claimed : " Hear me, I beg of you : I assure you I have never tasted, 
in my whole life, a pleasure so great and sweet as what I now 
feel, since I am in the grace of God. I do not believe that the king, 
whom I have served for six-and-thirty years, can be more happy than 
I, now that I have cast off the dreadful burden of my sins." — Carron. 

806. The Sinner, after Confession. — A great sinner, after 
recovering the grace of God in confession, said amid tears to his 
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confessor : " I could never have thought that so great and sweet 
is the abundance of peace with which God rewards those that 
sincerely repent. O great Sacrament, how I grieve to have known 
thee so late !" — Melia. 

807. Dr. Badel. — This protestant physician, of Geneva, has 
printed a book, in which he shows that confession is a cure for 
diseases, on the consideration of the great influence which the 
moral state has upon the physical state of man. He recommends 
its practice, and says it is advantageous to all society. This 
principle should be borne in mind by Catholic doctors, that they 
may not through false pity delay recommending their patients to 
receive the last Sacraments and think of their souls in time. — Melia. 

808. The Actress and her Purse. — An actress in Paris was 
surprised one day to receive a note from a priest begging her to 
call upon him. On her arrival he said : " It is in your interest 
and to fulfil a duty that I have taken the liberty of asking you to 
call. I think you lost a purse some time ago, containing some five 
hundred francs. Yesterday a man brought them to me in confes- 
sion, asking me to restore them to you, giving your name and address, 
and also the details of the theft. I now fulfil his request." The 
actress received the purse, but insisted on the priest accepting half 
the amount to be distributed among the poor. 

809. Restitution to a Minister. — During an Eastertide, a 
priest remitted to a protestant minister, much accustomed to revile 
the Catholic practice of confession, a large sum of money as resti- 
tution through the confessional. This powerful argument changed 
the minister's views, and he said : " I must now admit, confession 
is a good thing." — Cattchisme en Exemples. 

810. Reading a Will. — At the death of a widow, in Belgium, 
the members of the family were gathered together for the reading of 
the will, when suddenly the priest of the place, uninvited, entered 
the room. " You may be surprised," he said, " to see me here, but 
reassure yourselves ; I come not to make a claim, but to make a 
restitution." He then handed them a packet containing gold and 
bank-notes amounting to more than two hundred thousand francs. 
" This has been entrusted to me in the confessional, to be restored 
to you ; I do not know the amount, nor do I need a receipt." He 
then saluted the company and withdrew. — L' Univers. 
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811. Tiii. Dying Hermit. — S. John Climacus, a celebrated 
writer, and one worthy of credit, relates a remarkable example of 
how persons are assaulted by devils at the hour of death. There 
was one Stephen, a hermit, he says, who, after he had lived a great 
part of his life in solitude, fasting, watching, and praying, at last 
fell sick ; and when he was at the point of death, the devil set upon 
him, and objected many things to him. Sometimes he cried out : 
" So it is indeed, I confess I did it ; but I have fasted and prayed 
so many years for it." Other times he cried out : " Thou liest, I 
did not do it ;" and again he said : " It is so indeed ; but I have shed 
tears for it ; yet notwithstanding," said he, " there is need of 
mercy." This example ought to make you wary in all your actions, 
and fly sin, and all the occasions of sin, since this holy man, who 
had lived nearly forty years a retired and holy life, was so hard 
pressed by the devil at the hour of his death. 

812. The Young Child.— At the beginning of Lent, 1850, a priest 
in Paris was summoned to a young boy's bedside, given up by 
the doctors. The priest gave him Holy Communion and then 
administered Extreme Unction, which the child received with 
great fervour and devotion : he afterwards tried to console the 
heartbroken mother, and then took his leave, never for a moment 
expecting to see the boy again in this life. The following day the 
doctor was surprised to find him still alive, and what was his 
astonishment to see that all fever had gone, and all the symptoms 
of death of the previous day. He was bewildered ! Three days 
later, the boy was up and playing with his brother, and his health 
continued to improve. Such was one of the results of Extreme 
Unction. — Catichisme en Exempies. 

813. King Louis and his Servant. — The virtuous Dauphin, 
father of Louis XII., one day learned that an old servant of his 
house was in danger of death, and that he would not hear of regu- 
lating the affairs of his conscience. He was painfully affected, and 
thinking that he might do some good in behalf of a man who had 
spent his life in his service, he went to his house. " Well, my 
friend," said he, " I am coming to see you, to tell you how sorry 
I am on your account. I have not forgotten that you always 
served me with affection ; think, on your side, that you would give 
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me, for the first time in your life, the greatest of all sorrows, if you 
did not employ the little while you have yet to live in preparing 
for death." The poor man, softened even to tears by this step of 
his good master, awakes from his fatal lethargy, prepares himself 
for the Sacraments, and receives them with great piety and devotion. 
— Reyre. 

814. S. Malachy and the Miracle. — S. Malachy, Archbishop 
of Armagh, having entered the house of a lady of quality who was 
dangerously ill, in order to administer to her the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, the people who were there were of opinion that 
he had better postpone the ceremony till next morning. The holy 
Bishop acceded to their wishes and retired ; but this poor woman 
died a little while after. S. Malachy was the more grieved at this, 
that he took all the blame to himself for having allowed her to die 
without receiving the last Sacraments. He passed the whole night 
praying and weeping. Whilst he persevered in prayer with his 
disciples, the Lord rewarded his faith in a very extraordinary 
manner ; the dead returned to life, like a person awakening from a 
deep sleep. She raised herself on her bed, recognized S. Malachy, 
who was praying, and saluted him respectfully. Immediately the 
sadness was changed into joy, and all who saw this miracle were 
amazed. But the holy Bishop thanked and blessed the Lord ; he 
anointed the resuscitated woman, well knowing, says S. Bernard, 
who relates this story, that sins are forgiven in that Sacrament, and 
that the prayer of faith saves the sick. When the holy Archbishop 
had repaired what he called his fault, he withdrew. The patient 
continued to grow better, and even recovered her health. She 
lived so for several days, as if to give time for everyone to be con- 
vinced of the miracle. At length, she died a second time in the 
Lord. — S. Bernard. 

815. An Old Doctor's Opinion. — " It is now fifty years since I 
began to visit the hospitals and attend the dying. On my word of 
honour, I can declare before God and man, that I have never once 
seen any evil effect follow from announcing to the sick their ap- 
proaching death and requesting them to receive the Sacraments. 
On the contrary, I have known them to receive it quite calmly, and 
to thank those who offered to send them the priest." — Catichisme en 
Exemples. 

816. Funerals and Cemeteries. — The Church has ever shown 
great respect to the bodies of the dead. At interments, she em- 
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ploys the solemn offices of the Dirge and Requiem Mass, with 
candles and flowers, incense and holy water. The cemetery, which 
really means a dormitory, she consecrates by the prayers of the 
Bishop. It has always been held that burial of excommunicates 
therein is unlawful. Cemeteries formerly enjoyed the same right 
and degree of asylum, in the case of criminals fleeing to them for 
shelter, as the Churches to which they were attached. — Catholic 
Dictionary. 



HOLY ORDERS 



817. S. Nilammon's Prayer. — S. Nilammon had such a high 
idea of the priesthood that he could never bring himself to be 
ordained. But Theophilus, Patriarch of Alexandria, declared his 
intention of ordaining him, and even making him Bishop. Nilam- 
mon, fearing to disobey his superior, asked for one day more for 
prayer and consideration ; when at length the time for ordination had 
come, Nilammon again begged a few more minutes, that he might 
offer a final prayer to God. With Theophilus he knelt down, and 
the former rising up, made sign to Nilammon to follow him, but 
got no reply. God had heard the prayer of His humble servant, 
who begged that he might die rather than have the dignity and 
responsibility of the priesthood thrust upon him. — Lasance. 

818. Celerinus and Aurelius. — Celerinus, a young man of 
rank, who suffered for the Faith, was called by St. Cyprian to the 
office of Lector. Thinking himself unworthy of the dignity, it was 
only when Our Lord made known His will by a vision that he was 
prevailed on to consent. Aurelius, his companion, showed a like 
reluctance, thus giving proof of the high esteem they had for Holy 
Orders. — 5. Cyprian. 

819. S. Martin and the Emperor. — S. Martin, the illustrious 
Bishop of Tours, being on a visit at the Court of the Emperor 
Maximus, was invited with the priest who accompanied him to sit 
down to dinner at the Emperor's table. During the repast a cup 
of wine was poured out and presented to Maximus, who, wishing 
to do honour to the holy Bishop, ordered it to be first handed to him, 
expecting that, when he had tasted, he would return it to him again. 
To his surprise, however, and that of the whole Court, S. Martin, 
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after he had drunk, passed the cup to his companion the priest, as 
being the most exalted person in the assembly. So far from being 
displeased, Maximus applauded this action of the Saint, acknow- 
ledging that, in the sight of God, who estimates things at their true 
value, the imperial is far inferior to the priestly dignity. — Butler. 

820. Prince Talleyrand. — Prince Talleyrand, who so afflicted 
the Church by his apostasy, but whose good death, in 1838, edified 
the Faithful, is a striking example of the evils ot a forced vocation 
to the priesthood. Before he died, he said : " The respect I owe 
to my parents does not forbid me to say that all through my youth 
I was led to a state of life for which I was not born, and to which 1 
was not called of God." — Catichisme en Exemples. 

821. The Priest-hater. — A man who had murdered many 
priests during the Revolution, had sworn that no priest should ever 
set foot in his house and go forth alive. He fell sick, and a priest, 
facing the danger he was fully aware of, ventured to appear before 
him. Seeing him, the sick man falls into a fury, and summoning 
up all his strength, exclaims : " What ! a priest in my house ! Bring 
me my pistols !" His pistols are refused to him ; then drawing 
out his arm, he threatens the priest, and says : " This arm has 
slaughtered a dozen of your priests." " You are mistaken, my 
dear man," answers the priest mildly : " there is one less to be 
counted, the twelfth is not dead ; I am he ; see the marks of the 
wounds you gave me ; God has preserved me to save you." At these 
words he embraces the sick man and helps him to die well. — Gaume. 



MATRIMONY 



822. Example of Pagan Affection. — Mausoleus, King of 
Caria, in Asia Minor, dying after the reign of twenty-four years, 
left the throne to Queen Artemisia, his wife. That princess em- 
ployed all her power and riches only in signalizing the affection 
she had had for her husband. Wishing to immortalize her grief, 
she raised, in honour of her dear Mausoleus, a monument so 
magnificent, so splendid, so richly decorated, that it passed for one 
of the seven wonders of the world ; hence it was that the name of 
mausoleum was subsequently given to all remarkable monuments 
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erected to the memory of the dead. That nothing might be want- 
ing to the glory of her husband, that princess, a true model of 
wives and widows, founded a prize in favour of the orator who 
should best succeed in pronouncing the eulogy of the deceased 
monarch. Artemisia did not even content herself with these public 
proofs of her conjugal affection. She went so far as to gather 
carefully the ashes of Mausoleus, and have his bones pulverized, 
and, every day, she put a little of that powder into her drink, 
desirous of making her own body, so to say, the living tomb of her 
husband. She survived him but two years, and her love ended 
only with her life. She died in 351 before Christ. — Filassier. 

823. S. Monica and Patricius. — S. Monica may serve as a 
model for persons whom God calls to manage a household. Patri- 
cius, her husband, was a pagan, and gave himself up to all the 
impetuosity of his passions. Monica's great care was to gain him 
for God. For that she laboured by her submission, her mildness, 
her patience. She was most careful never to make him any hasty 
or unseasonable reproaches. She never complained of him ; on 
the contrary, she hid his faults from all her acquaintances. By 
this truly Christian conduct she succeeded in gaining her husband's 
heart ; he esteemed, he admired, and respected her. She often 
addressed fervent prayers to the Lord for his conversion ; they 
were at length heard. Patricius allowed himself to be instructed 
in the Christian religion, and was converted. He received Baptism, 
and thenceforward he became chaste, modest, meek, worthy, in 
short, of having S. Monica for a wife. — Godescard. 

824. The Protestant Husband. — It was a bright sunshiny 
morning, when a marriage was performed between a Catholic 
young woman and a Protestant young man, but dark clouds were 
seen not very far off. The Protestant young man behaved pretty 
well to her for a few months. It is true he quarrelled with her 
sometimes, he forgot his promises, and beat her because she wanted 
to go to the Catholic Chapel on Sundays. He sometimes threw 
her Prayer-book into the fire, and spoke against the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church. She was silent and patient ; she knew 
that it was a just punishment from God for marrying a Protestant. 
That marriage had been made, and it was too late to unmake it. 
At last the dark cloud came. The Protestant young man came 
home one day to dinner. He sat down to the table and began to 
eat. The meat was not to his liking. There was a sulky anger on 
his face. He was silent for a few moments. At length he stood 
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up on his feet, holding the knife clenched in his hand, fury and 
rage flashing from his eyes. He cursed his wife, and said : " You 
Popish beast, I will stick you with this knife, and take every drop 
of Popish blood out of you." The wife turned deadly pale ; she 
fell off the chair ; her senses were gone with the fright. She 
recovered them again, but it was only to live for a day or two. She 
died of the shock which the fright had given her !— Furniss. 

825. Example of Prudence. — In 1836, Miss S. B. was on the 
point of contracting a brilliant marriage, when she learned that 
her intended husband not only did not approach the Sacraments, but 
even allowed himself at times to ridicule religion. She turned to God 
for guidance, and then announced to her family that the marriage 
would not take place. She hastened to return the valuable 
presents she had received, and all the efforts of her friends to 
make her reconsider the matter were of no avail. After that, she 
married a man of little fortune but great virtue, and her marriage 
proved a most happy one. — Guillois. 

826. S. Margaret of Scotland.— S. Margaret was married and 
crowned Queen of Scotland in 1070, being then twenty-four years 
of age. The marriage was solemnized at King Malcolm's royal 
castle at Dunfermline, built in the midst of a beautiful plain, sur- 
rounded with woods, rocks, and rivers. Malcolm was rough and 
unpolished, but neither haughty nor capricious. Margaret, by the 
most tender complaisance, and the most condescending and en- 
gaging carriage, always full of respect, gained so great an ascen- 
dancy over him as to seem entirely mistress of his heart. She 
softened his temper, cultivated his mind, polished his manners, 
and inspired him with the most perfect sentiments of all Christian 
virtues, so that he became one of the most virtuous kings that had 
ever adorned the Scottish throne. And so much was the king 
charmed with her wisdom and piety, that he not only left to her 
the whole management of his domestic affairs, but followed her 
prudent advice in the government of his kingdom. — Butler. 
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827. Faith of the Vendean. — A Vendean, named Repoche, 
who during the French Revolution served in the royal army, 
having been taken prisoner by the revolutionary party, was con- 
ducted by them to a place where a cross had been erected, and 
there he was thus accosted : " You have been taken with arms in 
your hands, and so your life is forfeited. There yonder is the 
cottage in which you were born ; your father is still living there ; 
now your life will be spared to you if you will do one thing. Take 
up that axe and at once cut down that cross." Repoche took up 
the axe ; his fellow-prisoners turned aside their heads and trembled, 
for they thought that Repoche was about abjuring his God. 
Repoche, brandishing the axe over his head, sprung upon the pedestal 
of the cross, and uplifting his arm, cried out in tones loud enough 
to be heard by even those who were at a distance : " Death to him 
who shall insult the cross of Jesus Christ ! I shall defend it from 
ignominy to my last breath !" With his back to the sacred wood, 
he swung the axe round his head, his eyes brilliant with a Divine 
fire, and his frame endued with supernatural strength. For some 
minutes he succeeded in warding off the sacrilegious soldiers, but 
soon he was overwhelmed by numbers, and though transfixed in 
every part of his body, he still clung fast to the cross, and in this 

position was put to death. What faith ! What intrepidity I 

Power. 

828. Charity of a Priest.— A young ecclesiastic, curate of a 
parish in the neighbourhood of Villeneuve, bequeathed to his country 
an example of one of the most heroic achievements. The Patron 
day of the place was being observed, and the entire population of 
the surrounding country were assembled to join in its celebration. 
The rains of the previous day had swollen the river, and it rushed 
madly onward in its course. As the priests were chanting vespers, 
piercing cries suddenly burst on their ears — " A boat has been 
upset ! the men are floating down the river !" The young curate 
without a moment's delay, hurries to the Church door, takes off 
his sacerdotal vestments, and without attending to the danger, 
surrenders himself up to the mercy of the waves, in order to save 
the wretched victims who were yet struggling to keep themselves 
above water. He wrestles with the flood ; his efforts are crowned 
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with success, and he brings back the half-drowned men, one after 
the other, amidst the acclamations of the people, who were witnesses 
of the terrific scene. This heroic deed accomplished, the worthy and 
virtuous ecclesiastic quietly returned to the Church and resumed 
the office which had been for the time interrupted. This delightful 
act of heroism was not long without its reward, for he was presented 
by the Government with a gold medal. — Guillois. 

829. Zeleucus and his Son. — Zeleucus had enacted that who- 
ever was guilty of adultery should lose his eyes. His favourite 
son being convicted of this crime, at once, without being stayed by 
claims of kindred, or giving ear to his affections, he condemned 
him to the terrible penalty established for all. But the whole 
people craved pardon for him. Zeleucus, however, giving heed 
rather to the claims of justice than to the people's entreaties, 
remained inexorable. Overcome at length by their lamentations, 
he bethought himself of a way of satisfying the claims of the law 
without condemning his son to total blindness. He ordered that 
his son should lose one eye and himself also one eye, showing in 
his own person, by this tempering of justice with mercy, a tender 
parent and an upright law-giver. — Scaramelli. 

829a. S. John the Baptist, Model of the Cardinal Virtues.— 
The great Precursor of Our Lord was guided from childhood by 
the spirit of Prudence, which led him into the desert, far from the 
temptations of the world, and taught him to subdue the desires 
of the flesh by the practices of penance and self-denial. He con- 
tinually begged of God the gift of prudence, to fulfil faithfully the 
work committed to him, and his prayer, like that of Solomon, was 
heard of God, who inspired his words to touch the hearts of sinners, 
and prepare men for the Messiah. — The Baptist was likewise 
remarkable for his perfect Justice, sparing himself no labour, no 
sacrifice, to fulfil his duties to both God and man. See him as a 
missionary on the banks of the Jordan, exhorting sinners to repent- 
ance, patient with them, unsparing of himself. See him at the 
court of Herod, superior to all human respect, rebuking him with 
authority, and knowing that he spoke at the peril of his life. Truly 
S. John fulfilled all justice, that is his whole duty to God and 
man.— What shall we say of his Fortitude ? In the desert he bore 
all the inclemency of the weather, had no other garment than 
one of camel hair, while his food consisted of locusts and wild 
honey. Then see the courage he displayed in his apostolic labours, 
in defence of God's Law, before the anger of a wicked tyrant, and 
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lastly his patience in imprisonment and martyrdom. — Finally, 
consider his Temperance, not merely his extraordinary abstinence, 
but also his moderation in all his acts. He regulated his whole 
conduct, not by impulse or passion, but by the rules of conscience 
and right reason. For instance, see him humbly protesting his 
unworthiness to baptize Our Lord. Precious though humility be, 
it may sometimes degenerate into obstinacy ; not so with S. John, 
who yielded to the word of Him whose Precursor he was called 
to be. — Gibson. 

830. S. Anthony's Decision. — Many monks had come to S. 
Anthony from various parts, in order to discuss which was the virtue 
whereby one might climb with security to the heights of perfection. 
Some thought austerity of life, with watchings and fastings, to be 
the most necessary virtues ; others held perfect contempt of earthly 
things to be of still greater importance ; while others again thought 
solitude, charity, etc., each one exalting different virtues, according 
to his inclinations and graces, and giving reasons for the opinions 
he held. At length the great S. Anthony arose, and, while praising 
all the various virtues named by the others, said that Prudence 
seemed to him of all others the one virtue which best enabled man 
to reach perfection, for it controlled him in the practice of the 
others, keeping him from the two extremes of excess and defect. 
After developing the subject and explaining his reasons, S. Anthony 
found his brother monks agreed with him that Prudence is that 
virtue which leads most securely to God. — Cassian. 

831. S. Martin and the False Martyr. — In a chapel near 
Tours, there were kept some relics which the Faithful round about 
used to venerate with great fervour. But S. Martin refused to 
honour them till he had verified the genuineness of these relics, 
and in this he gave proof of prudence. He inquired of the oldest 
of his clergy, and also among the laity : and all he heard only tended 
to increase his doubts. One day at length, he went to the Church 
with some of his clergy, and begged God to make known who he 
was that the Faithful were honouring with their devotions. And 
at once on his left he beheld a frightful spectre, who spoke, at the 
Saint's command, so that the latter understood it was a thief and 
criminal, put to death for his crimes, that the people were honouring 
as a false martyr. The Saint was the only one who saw and heard 
the spectre, and he immediately put an end to the superstition of 
the people. — Sulp. Severus. 
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832. S. Jane and the Calvinist. — A young man of illustrious 
birth offered his hand to Jane Frances. He possessed great wealth, 
occupied an honourable position, enjoyed a wide reputation for his 
good qualities, in a word everything seemed in his favour, and all 
was being arranged, when Jane, to her horror, discovered that he 
was a Calvinist. This very thought was enough to make her cast 
aside the bright future that was before her, and she declared she 
would never unite her lot to one who was an enemy of the Church ; 
all efforts to the contrary, made by her family and friends, were of 
no avail : the engagement was broken off, and later on, as is known, 
she was joined to the Baron de Chantal. — Her Life : Aug. 21. 

833. The Foolish Child. — A little girl, whose name was Agnes, 
had just reached her fifth birthday, and her mother invited their 
friends to come and dine with them, in honour of the happy day. 
Agnes' s godfather was there also ; and when the child ran to meet 
him, he put into her hand a sovereign in gold as his gift. Agnes, 
as may well be imagined, was full of joy when she saw the beautiful 
piece of money, and knew that it was her own. She showed it to 
everyone that came into the house. When her parents were at 
dinner, and when she had had her share of the good things upon 
the table, she left the room to amuse herself at the door of the 
cottage. Just at that moment a country woman was passing by, 
carrying a basket rilled with fruit. Agnes ran towards her 'and cried 
out to her, " Look here ! look at the beautiful piece of money I have." 
The woman took the coin into her hand, and seeing that it was gold, 
said to the child, " Yes, it is indeed very beautiful ; but see ! here 
is an apple which is larger and still more beautiful. I will give you 
this large red-cheeked apple if you will give me your little piece of 
gold." The child looked at the apple ; it was indeed very pretty. 
" Yes," she said, " I will give you the money in exchange for the 
apple." When the woman received the money, she went away at 
once, and was seen no more. Agnes, after admiring the apple for a 
few moments, thought she would run and show it to her mother. 
" Look, mother !" she said, " look at this beautiful apple." " Where 
did you get that apple, my child ?" " Oh ! a good woman that was 
passing by, gave it to me for my little gold farthing ; is it not beauti- 
ful ?" When her mother heard this, she became very angry, and 
her father gave her a severe scolding. But her godfather said to 
them, " Do not find fault with the child for what she has done ; she 
did not know the value of the piece of money, and it was quite 
natural for her to give it away for that beautiful apple, which she 
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thought was much more valuable." — There are many who sell the 
endless joys of Heaven for the miserable things of this world ; and 
there are others who, for the pleasure of a moment, lose their souls 
in eternity. This child has given us a lesson which we should never 
forget. — Schmid. 

834. Henry Dilson, S. J. — When Hy. Dilson entered the Society 
of Jesus, he had so little intelligence and memory, that he was 
unable to learn or remember anything. One day, deeply afflicted 
at his state, he prostrated himself before a statue of Our Lady and 
vowed himself to her, body and soul, for the rest of his life. At 
once his memory became retentive, and he gained such a power of 
penetration into things spiritual, that the most learned of the 
Society thought he drew his admirable instructions from the most 
solid authors. But it was Our Lady's intercession that obtained 
for him the gift of understanding. — CaUchisme en Exemples. 

835. The Hermit by the River. — A hermit took up his dwelling 
near a river, and whenever a traveller presented himself, he helped 
him to cross over. This life of obscure charity, so profitable to 
the soul, soon roused the jealousy of the devil, who persuaded the 
solitary to give himself up to fastings and austerities ; this he did, 
but in a few weeks he was worn out and exhausted. Then the 
Holy Spirit showed him the motive that had led him to such ex- 
cessive penance ; after which he resumed his former life of simple 
charity and, to the great rage of the Evil One, made rapid progress 
in perfection. — Catichisme en Exemples. 

836. The Better Part. — When S. Maurus went into France 
to establish there the monastic life, he was kindly received by a 
rich and powerful nobleman named Floras. When the Saint asked 
him for a piece of ground, whereon he might build a monastery 
for himself and his monks, Florus gave it to him with the greatest 
joy ; and when the building was finished, he requested the holy 
Abbot to allow him to become a member of his happy family. 
But before renouncing the world, Florus went to the king, who 
had for him the greatest esteem and love, to tell him of his inten- 
tion. The king was filled with great grief when he heard this 
request. At first he would on no account agree to it, for he did not 
want to lose one of his best and most trusty friends , but at length, 
overcome by his entreaties, he gave his consent. When the day 
came which had been fixed for Florus to receive the holy habit, 
the king went in person to the monastery, attended by all the 
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nobles and princes of his court ; and when the ceremony was ended, 
the king and his nobles dined with the monks, and partook with 
joy of their humble fare, and then returned to the palace, but the 
lesson they had that day received of the nothingness of tbe world, 
and the happiness of those who have chosen the better part, was 
never forgotten. — Ribadeneira. 

837. S. Arsenius and the Old Man. — S. Arsenius having 
become acquainted with an old man of obscure birth and no learn- 
ing, chose him to be his counsellor. " What," said one of his 
brethren, " you, well versed in the learning of Athens and Rome, 
seeking the advice of that ignorant man !" " It may be," replied 
Arsenius, " that I know something of literature, but 1 do not yet 
possess the alphabet of the knowledge of that old man." And 
indeed, void as he was of human learning, this old man had a more 
sublime learning, the knowledge of salvation which comes from 
the Holy Spirit. He had the art of following the road to Heaven 
and of being able to show it to others ; it was this knowledge Arsenius 
wished to acquire. — Cate'chisme en Exemples. 

838. The Bills of Exchange. — The following prayer fell from 
the book of a peasant in Rome, example of tender love and piety. 
" Eternal Father, I offer Thee two bills of exchange : one, the Passion 
of Thy Son dying for our sins : the other, the sorrows of His Holy 
Mother. From these two pay Thyself what I owe Thee, and, I pray, 
return me the balance." — Gaume. 

839. The Soldier and the Orphan. — A poor orphan child 
had been adopted by a soldier whom she called her father. By her 
simple piety and affection, she gained over him a powerful influence : 
he called her his little Saint : never would he smoke in her presence, 
still less would he swear : he was even led to pray, a thing he had 
not done for years. One day he enters the Church, and to his 
surprise, near the altar, he finds his little girl, apparently in ecstasy. 
The thought comes to his mind that she is praying for his conver- 
sion, a tear falls from his eye, and his heart is changed ; shortly 
afterwards, the two made their Easter Communion together. Such 
is the power of true piety ! — Cate'chisme en Exemples. 

840. S. Isidore's Fear. — In spite ol the many graces he re- 
ceived, S. Isidore was anxious and uneasy. When asked the reason, 
he replied : " He that expects a large inheritance and fears to lose it 
cannot be at peace : he who has a suit on which depends a large 
fortune or frightful poverty, cannot be at ease till the sentence is 
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given." The gift of fear dwelt in his soul and made him tremble at 
the thought of offending God and so losing his friendship. — His Life. 

841. The Snow-white Doves. — When a certain pious girl was 
on the point of death, a great multitude of snow-white doves were 
seen hovering about her. And when her body was brought to the 
Church after her death, the doves flew to that part of the roof which 
was immediately above the corpse, and remained there till after the 
interment. The people ran to the Church to see this wonderful 
thing, and they were persuaded that God had sent His Angels, 
under the appearance of doves, to honour one whom they all 
esteemed and reverenced on account of her angelic modesty. — 
Cardinal Baronius. 

842. Lutrethu and the Crucifix. — In 1 72 1 , before the Chinese 
tribunals, numbers of Christians were being condemned for their 
faith. A holy man, named Lutrethu, well advanced in years, was 
the first surrtmoned to take the crucifix and trample it under foot. 
It was thought his example and influence would lead the younger 
ones to deny their faith after him. But taking the cross in his 
hands, and looking at it with love, he spoke a few words, declaring 
he loved God above all things, and that nothing would, with God's 
grace, lead him to be false to his religion. The mandarins had mis- 
taken their man, and were even surprised by his courage : they 
therefore remanded him ; but his martyrdom was only postponed a 
short while. — Christ. Miss. 

843. The Japanese Converts. — When the Japanese first re- 
ceived the knowledge of God, they exclaimed : " How great, how 
good is the God of the Christians !" When they heard that God 
had given a commandment to love Him, they cried out : " Is it not 
the highest joy and privilege to love God ? Are not the Christians 
always before the altar to adore Him ?" But when they were told 
that many Christians not only did not love God, but even offended 
Him by sin, their indignation was roused : " O ungrateful hearts, 
barbarians, where do they live, those Christians without heart ?" 
What a reproach ! and how well merited ! These converts will one 
day rise up in judgment against us ! — Catechisme en Exemples. 

844. The Seven Angels. — A poor man lay dying, whom the 
thought of his past life filled with sadness, and he prayed that God 
would forgive him his many sins, and show him mercy when He 
called him to His Judgment-seat. Suddenly a beautiful sight met 
his eyes. Seven Angels, clad in garments of the brightest hues and 
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shining like the sun, stood around him. " Who are you, O beautiful 
spirits of God, and why do you come here ?" he said. The first one 
made answer : "I was hungry, and you gave me to eat." The 
second one said : " I was thirsty, and you gave me to drink." The 
third continued : " I was naked, and you clothed me." The fourth : 
" I was a stranger, and you took me in." The fifth : " I was in 
prison, and you visited me," The sixth : " I was sick, and you came 
to comfort me." And the seventh : " When I was dead you buried 
me." The dying man now remembered the good works he had 
done to the poor, and the Heavens above him seemed to open, and 
Jesus Himself appeared surrounded by His holy Angels. With His 
gentle voice, which is the joy of the elect, He said : " Whatever you 
have done unto even the least of My brethren, you have done it unto 
Me. Come now and receive the reward which I have prepared for 
you." At these words the holy man breathed his last, and the 
seven Angels bore his soul with them to Heaven. — Chisholm. 

845. S. John the Almoner. — A stranger, hearing of the charity 
of S. John the Almoner, desired to put it to the test. Cover- 
ing himself with rags, he waylaid the Saint and begged an alms, 
which was given him. Having received some money, the stranger 
withdrew, dressed himself up differently, and presented himself a 
second time, and again a third time, asking alms from the Saint. 
The attendant was ordered to give the alms each time, but discover- 
ing it was the same man that was being relieved, ventured to say so 
to S. John, who replied : " Let us not refuse him, lest it be Jesus 
Christ Himself we refuse." The stranger made known the means 
he had taken to test the Saint's patience and charity, and returned 
home greatly edified. — Leontius. 

846. Vision of Carpus. — In the time of S. Dionysius there 
lived a certain Bishop, named Carpus, a pious and holy man, but 
over-zealous against sinners. Now it happened that an infidel 
seduced a Christian from the Faith, and Carpus, instead of praying 
for their conversion, was so much moved with zeal, that he prayed 
to God to take them both out of this life, that they might no longer 
offend Him. While thus he prayed, he saw the Heavens opened, 
and Jesus seated on His throne, surrounded by Angels. Casting 
his eyes again upon the earth, he beheld a deep abyss filled with 
serpents, on the slippery brink of which stood two men, pale and 
trembling, and apparently in a state of extreme misery. Then 
turning again to the heavens, he saw our Blessed Lord, with a look 
of profound pity, rise from His throne, and coming down, stretch out 
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His hand to help them. The Angels also came to assist them in 
their distress. Thereupon Jesus, turning to Carpus, said : " I am 
ready to suffer again for man's salvation, provided that he sin no 
more. And do you prefer that they should burn in the abyss, 
rather than enjoy the company of God and of the good and com- 
passionate Angels ?" Thus did Our Lord reprove the Bishop for 
his indiscreet zeal. S. Dionysius adds, " This vision I heard from 
Carpus himself, and I believe it to be a true one." 

847. S. Gregory and the Hermit. — S. Gregory the Great 
was quite detached from the things of earth : for although he 
possessed wealth, his heart was not in it. A hermit in the desert 
prayed God to make known to him what reward he might expect 
for having given up the world to serve Him. And he heard a secret 
voice saying within him, that he might expect the same prize as 
Pope Gregory would have for his poverty. Greatly afflicted, he 
began to fear lest his poverty might not be pleasing to God, since he 
had no more to hope for, than one raised to the highest honour and 
possessing great treasures. But God spoke again to his conscience, 
and said it was not wealth but greed that made a man rich, and 
therefore he should not prefer his poverty to the magnificence of 
Gregory, since he had a greater affection for his cat than Gregory 
had for all his treasures. For instead of loving them, Gregory de- 
spised them in his heart, and gave frequent and abundant alms to 
the poor. — Bollandists. 

848. The Young Marchioness. — There was once a poor wretched 
woman who hated the rich, and especially ladies of high rank, to 
whom she gave the most odious names, and taught her children to 
do the same. The priest heard of this, and sent a young marchioness, 
virtuous and beloved by all, to try and tame this wild beast, and 
win her to God. The lady visited her, bore her insults with meek- 
ness, and finally succeeded in calming her ferocity. Having to leave 
home for a time, the marchioness came to say good-bye to her 
protegee, shook hands with her, saying she would visit her again 
on her return. The poor woman was stupefied, and burst into tears. 
Going to the priest, she told him all that had happened, praised God 
who had given such meekness and love to creatures, and from that 
day forward began to lead a good Christian life. — Muller. 

849. Father Fernandez under Insult. — When Father Fernan- 
dez, one of the companions of S. Francis Xavier, was preaching the 
Gospel to an assembled crowd in a certain city in the Indies, a man 
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out of the rabble came near as if to speak to him, and deliberately 
spat in his face. The holy missioner, without saying a word or 
manifesting the least emotion, took out his handkerchief, wiped 
his face, and continued his discourse as if nothing had happened. 
The people were filled with astonishment at his meekness, and 
those who at first laughed could not help admiring the patience with 
which he had received it. Among those who were present was a 
certain learned doctor, who, reflecting on what he had seen with 
his own eyes, said to himself, " Surely this stranger must be right 
in saying that the doctrine which he announces is a heavenly 
doctrine, for a law which inspires such greatness of soul, and which 
enables its disciples to gain so perfect a victory over themselves, 
can only come from God." The sermon ended, he acknowledged 
publicly that the virtue of the preacher had convinced him, and 
asked for Baptism, which was administered with all possible 
solemnity. This illustrious conversion was followed by many others, 
a convincing proof that " Example is the best sermon." — Anecdotes 
Chritiennes. 

850. False Humility. — A stranger monk having come to visit 
the holy Abbot Serapion, the latter, out of respect for his visitor, 
begged him to give out the prayer which they were accustomed 
to recite on such occasions. His visitor excused himself, saying 
that he was a poor sinner, and unworthy to wear the religious 
habit. Shortly after, the Saint offered to wash his feet, according 
to their pious custom, but he would by no means permit him, 
alleging his great unworthiness. S. Serapion accordingly enter- 
tained him with what his cell could afford, and then dismissed him 
with this charitable advice : " My son, if you wish to make progress 
in religion, return to your cell, and there, attending to God and 
yourself, employ yourself in working with your hands ; for coming 
abroad in this manner is not so good for you as it would be to 
remain at home." At these words, marks of displeasure appeared 
on the face of the monk, his pride not being able to bear a rebuke. 
Upon which the Saint said : " A little time ago you said that you 
were a great sinner, unworthy to wear the religious habit, and now 
you are offended at the charitable warning I have given you." At 
these words the monk entered into himself, and acknowledging his 
fault, departed, much edified with the lesson he had received.— Lives 
of the Fathers. 

851. The Broken Dishes. — In a certain monastery of Egypt 
there lived a monk, named Eulalius, who was remarkable for the 
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perfect practice of the virtue of humility. Living in the same 
community were several negligent and lukewarm monks, who, 
finding that Eulalius was never in the habit of excusing himself, 
made it a practice, whenever they committed a fault or broke any 
of the kitchen utensils, to lay the blame on him, in order that the 
punishment might be shifted from their own shoulders. On these 
occasions the superiors often rebuked Eulalius severely ; but he, 
instead of pleading his innocence, would cast himself at their feet 
and beg pardon for all his past negligence. Sometimes the pen- 
ances laid upon him were so numerous, that he had to pass two or 
three days without eating. At length, fresh faults being continually 
laid to his charge, the elder religious represented to the Abbot that, 
as they found no amendment in Eulalius, it would be necessary to 
adopt severe measures, " otherwise," said they, "all the plates and 
dishes of the monastery will be broken, and there will be no keep- 
ing anything whole in the house." The Abbot requested time for 
deliberation, and while recommending the matter earnestly in 
prayer to God, he learnt by Divine inspiration the innocence and 
sanctity of Eulalius. The same was afterwards manifested to the 
brethren by a miracle which happened in sight of the whole com- 
munity. The esteem in which Eulalius was now held became so 
painful to him that he withdrew from the monastery into a lonely 
cave in the desert, where he spent the remainder of his days in 
solitude, unknown to man, and far away from the dangers of 
human applause. — Science of the Saints. 

852. The Miser buried Alive. — It is related that a man, being 
possessed of the demon of avarice, thought only of heaping up 
goods upon goods, wealth on wealth. As he feared that his treas- 
ures might be taken from him, he had a subterranean place made 
under his cellar, with an iron door concealed so artfully that no 
one could perceive it. There, as soon as he had received any money, 
he went to hide it away, and contemplated at leisure his gold and 
silver, of which he made his god. One day when he had brought 
a considerable sum of money to this gloomy den, he forgot to take 
his key and keep it by him ; he closed the door on himself and began 
to count up his treasures. When he had counted them over and 
over, he would have gone away ; but the door could not be opened 
from within, so he found himself shut in and unable to get out ; 
you may imagine the horrible situation in which he found himself 
at that fatal moment. It would seem that he shouted and knocked 
a long time ; but who could hear him, or who would have thought 
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of looking for him in such a place ? Meanwhile the man having 
disappeared, his family, as may be supposed, were terribly alarmed. 
They searched, and had others to search on every side, without 
being able to hear any tidings of him ; he was supposed to have made 
away with himself, or been murdered, in a word he had perished by 
some fatal accident. In this interval of time, a locksmith, hearing 
of the event, remembered that this miser had once ordered him to 
make a secret iron door with a spring lock, and begun to think that 
it might have happened, by some mistake, that he had shut himself 
in. He made the thing known, and led the way to the spot where 
he had secretly placed this door. It was broken in. What was the 
astonishment, horror and fright of all when they saw the body of 
this man, putrined and eaten by worms ! It was all plain then ; 
the place was searched, and immense sums were found accumulated, 
real treasures of wrath and malediction, to appear before the dread 
tribunal of God. — Baudrand. 

853. Avarice and Despair. — A miser had hidden with care a 
large sum of money in the hollow of a rock. A father of a family, 
in despair at the poverty and want of his children, betook himself 
to that spot, with the intention of hanging himself with a rope he 
carried for that purpose. All of a sudden he felt the ground yield- 
ing beneath him, and he fell into the hollow which the miser had 
dug out. After recovering from his fall, he found the treasure 
hidden there, and took it off as a present from Heaven. Later on 
the miser came to contemplate his gold : finding it gone, he hanged 
himself with the rope the other had left behind him. — Mansi. 

854. The Dog and his Shadow. — A dog, crossing a stream, 
with a piece of meat in his mouth, saw his own shadow in the 
stream, and took it for that of another dog with another piece of 
meat. He therefore let go his own and fiercely attacked the other 
dog to get his piece from him. Thus he lost both : that which he 
grasped at, because it was a shadow, and his own, because the 
stream swept it away. — Thus did covetousness overreach itself. — 
Msop. 

855. The Cannon Ball. — A cannon ball, borne on the wings 
of fire, will crush a rock, overthrow a tower, and shiver into frag- 
ments every hard body it meets with in its path. But if it strikes 
against a wool pack, the softness of the material at once stays its 
speed and violence. — So, too, if the rage and fury of an enemy assail 
us with reproaches or blows, and meet with meekness in our hearts 
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and gentleness in our reply, they will soon give way and lose all 
power to hurt us, as the Holy Ghost Himself assures us : Prov. xv. i . 
— Scaramelli. 

856. The Wind and the Sun. — The Wind and the Sun dis- 
puted which was the more powerful, and agreed that he should be 
declared the victor who should first strip a wayfaring man of his 
garments. The Wind first tried his power, and blew with all his 
might : but the keener his blast, the closer the traveller wrapped 
his cloak around him, till at last resigning all hope of victory, he 
called on the Sun to try his hand. The Sun then shone out with 
all his warmth, quietly and gently, and the traveller no sooner felt 
his genial rays than one after another he took off his garments, and 
was fairly overcome by the heat. — Persuasion is better than force. — 
JEsop. 

857. An Arabian Manuscript. — In an old Arabian manuscript 
there is an original description of the effects of wine taken to excess. 
" When the vine had been planted, Satan came to water it with the 
blood of a peacock ; when it began to bud, he sprinkled on it the 
blood of a monkey ; when the grapes began to appear, with the 
blood of a lion ; and when the grapes were ripe, with the blood of 
a hog. — The vine, irrigated with the blood of these four animals, 
assumed their different characters. At the first glass of wine the 
drinker becomes more lively and fresh coloured, resembling the 
brightness of the peacock. As he goes on the fumes of wine rise 
into his head, and he becomes foolish like a monkey. Should 
drunkenness follow, he is a lion ; and if he become helpless, he is as 
the sow wallowing in the mire." This description is not so far 
from the truth. — Guillois. 

858. S. Macarius and the Grapes. — S. Macarius one day 
received as a present a magnificent bunch of grapes. Instead of 
eating it, he hastened to carry it to one of his brethren, who dwelt 
in the same desert, thinking that he had more need of being 
refreshed by that beneficent fruit. The brother thanked him much 
for it, and appeared touched by this mark of attention ; but scarce 
had Macarius gone forth from his cell, when he hastened with it to 
another solitary, in order to give him an agreeable surprise. The 
grapes had not yet reached their final destination, for they passed 
on to a fourth religious, and successively to several others, so that 
they went through almost every cell in the desert. Finally, the 
last to whom it was given, not knowing that it had already passed 
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through the hands of Macarius, had a wish to offer it to him, and 
in fact brought it to him, pressing him very urgently to eat it. 
Macarius at once recognized the bunch of grapes, and learning, 
after some inquiries, how much it had travelled, thanked the 
Lord, in the depths of his heart, for the grace He had given his 
brethren of knowing thus how to profit by every occasion they 
met, to practise penance and charity one towards the other. He 
was so touched by this admirable trait that he preferred to let the 
grapes wither, rather than lose the merit he had had in depriving 
himself of them. — Marin. 

859. S. Monica and her Maid. — S. Monica was brought up 
under the care of a virtuous nurse, who endeavoured to train her 
in habits of self-denial, as well as other virtues. Thus, among 
other excellent practices, she would never allow the little Monica 
to drink between meals, saying to her, " Now you only want a 
drink of water ; but when you grow up and are mistress of the 
cellar, you will not care for water, though the habit of drinking 
will still remain." The very danger which the prudent servant had 
foreseen actually befell her, for as she grew older, her parents fre- 
quently entrusted her with the key of the cellar, and sent her to 
draw the wine for the use of the family. When so doing she 
would sometimes, out of curiosity, take a little sip, but by degrees 
the quantity increased, and she acquired at length such a liking 
for wine that she would drink whole cupfuls with the greatest 
relish. Thus did she sow the seeds of intemperance, and expose 
herself, by her self-indulgence, to the danger of grievous excess. 
Almighty God saw her trouble, and mercifully rescued her from 
the brink of the precipice in the following manner. It happened 
one day that the young Monica had some angry words with one of 
the servants. Now this was the very maid who had been in the 
habit of accompanying her young mistress to the cellar, and who 
had frequently noticed her fondness for the wine-cup. In her 
vexation she now reproached S. Monica with her failing, calling 
her a young wine-bibber. The expression made the deepest im- 
pression on her mistress, who, entering into herself, sincerely 
deplored her fault, and from that moment entirely corrected it. 
Thus did her humility, in profiting by the rebuke of a servant, lay 
the foundation of her true sanctity. — Butler. 

860. Cured by his Enemy. — A man of high birth suffered horribly 
from a species of gout, which tortured his legs and feet. Having 
become the enemy of a countryman of his, by some offence he had 
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given him, the latter vowed vengeance against him. One fine 
morning in spring, as our invalid's pains were somewhat less than 
usual, he took a fancy to make a little excursion in the neighbour- 
hood. But at the moment when he least expected it, he saw 
disguised men approaching, who laid hold of him roughly, dragged 
him away, and shut him up in a small chamber at the top of a very 
high tower. There, for three or four years, he received no other 
nourishment than dry bread and water. When his parents and 
friends, after searching everywhere, at length discovered the place 
Of his retreat, they hastened to set him free. They found him in 
perfect health ; not a trace remained of his former malady : his 
enemy, by making him observe a strict regimen, had been his best 
physician. A new proof that good living is more fatal to the body 
than penance and mortification. — Schmid. 

861. Jealousy against M. Angelo. — Michael Angelo, that 
celebrated painter and sculptor of Florence, having remarked, 
during his stay in Rome, the jealousy he had inspired in Raphael 
and several other artists, carved privately a Bacchus playing with a 
Satyr. He spared nothing to make this piece of sculpture worthy 
»f his well-known skill ; but he took care to conceal his name at 
the bottom, and to break off an arm of his statue ; after these 
precautions he blackened it with soot, and buried it in a vineyard 
where he knew the foundations of a house were soon to be dug out. 
Nearly a year after, the workmen employed on these foundations, 
having actually discovered this unknown statue, carried it to the 
Pope. The artists all praised the magnificence of this work, and 
immediately agreed on its high antiquity. Michael Angelo alone 
seemed to be of a contrary opinion ; he even began to point out 
numerous defects in this masterpiece. The question gave rise to 
warm discussion. Raphael maintained that the statue was perfec- 
tion itself, and that it was impossible to estimate its price ; " only," 
he added, " it is a great pity that its arm is broken off and lost." 
Then, in order to confound this jealous rival, Michael Angelo went 
in search of the arm he had kept, showed his name engraved on 
the base of the statue, and related its origin. His enemies went 
away quite confused for having fallen so completely into the snare 
adroitly laid for them by Michael Angelo. Those poor artists drew 
only shame from a fact which sheds imperishable glory on their 
rival. — Schmid. 

862. The Two Merchants. — Two merchants, who were neigh- 
bours, and jealous of each other's prosperity, lived in scandalous 
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enmity. At the end of some months, one of the two, entering at 
last into himself, heard the voice of religion, which condemned his 
conduct, and wished to be reconciled. For that he consulted a 
person of piety in whom he had full confidence, as to what he should 
do in order to bring about this reconciliation. " The best means," 
answered this prudent adviser, " is that which I am going to point 
out to you. When people come to buy of you, if you do not happen 
to have what suits them, instead of letting them go without saying 
anything, direct them to your neighbour's store." He did so for 
some time. And what was the consequence ? The other merchant, 
apprised where all these buyers came from, was struck with the 
good offices of the man whom he considered as his enemy. He 
went to thank him, begged him to forgive him for the hatred he had 
borne him, and entreated him to receive him into the number of 
his best friends. — Noel. 

863. The Two Ploughshares. — Two ploughshares had been 
made from the same piece of iron in the same workshop. The 
farmer who bought them, put one on his plough and the other he 
put away to be ready, should occasion require it. Six or eight 
months later, needing the second one, he took it from the corner 
he had left it in, and carried it, all covered with rust, to the field. 
•' What," said it to the other, bright as a mirror, and more polished 
than when it left the blacksmith's: "we were both alike once 1 
how is it then that you are so beautiful and I so ugly, though I 
have had some six months' repose ?" "Ah!" replied the one that 
had been working : " it's just that very sloth that has made you 
what you are : labour and work have preserved me all my beauty 
and given me this advantage over you." 

864. The General and the Ant. — Tamerlane, a great con- 
queror of Central Asia, in the middle ages, in a moment of dis- 
couragement and low spirits, saw an ant climbing up the wall of 
his apartment. He threw it down several times, but each time it 
began again to climb ; curious to see how far it would hold out and 
persevere, he threw it down eighty times without being able to 
discourage it, and he was tired out before it. As he reflected on 
this, he felt encouraged to face again the difficulty that had dis- 
couraged him. — Lavedan. 

865. The Fox and the Crow. — A crow, perched in a tree, held 
in her mouth a bit of flesh she had stolen. A fox, seeing the flesh, 
longed to possess himself of it, and by a wily stratagem succeeded. 
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•' How handsome is the crow," he exclaimed, " in the beauty of 
her shape and the fairness of her complexion. Oh ! if only her voice 
were equal to her beauty, she would indeed be the Queen of Birds !" 
The crow in her vanity, anxious to refute this reflection on her 
voice, set up a loud caw, and of course dropped the flesh, and the 
fox quickly picked it up. — JEsop. 

866. The Sensitive Plant. — This plant has leaves beautifully 
divided, with a number of small leaflets, the pairs of which close up 
immediately when touched : it is this peculiar phenomenon of 
irritability which has given to it its name, and makes it a not inapt 
figure of those whose touchiness or conceit makes them take offence 
at the least thing said or done, no matter how innocently, or by 
whom. 

867. The Forest Monster. — A certain young man in crossing 
a forest was attacked by a frightful monster, which in shape re- 
sembled a lion, but had seven heads like those of a serpent. Rushing 
at him from beneath a bush where it had been lurking, it raised 
aloft its seven heads, from each of which darted forth a venomous 
tongue, which filled the air with horrible hissings. The youth, 
who was both brave and strong, was not disconcerted. Having 
no other weapon than a hatchet which he carried in his waist accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, he drew it forth, and rushed at 
the savage monster. At the first blow he cut off four of its heads, 
at the second he struck off another two, and at the third he would 
certainly have completed his victory by cutting off the remaining 
head, had not the hatchet unfortunately slipped from his hand 
and fallen upon the ground. At the same moment the beast, 
enraged by the wounds it had received, rushed furiously upon him, 
bit him, stung him, and seized him in its claws. In vain did the 
unhappy man struggle and call for help ; his cries were unheard, 
and the savage beast, dragging him into its den, gave him as food 
to its young ones. — History and Parables. 

868. A Useless Sick Call. — During the time of a mission in 
a large town, there was one man in particular who would not attend 
it, who refused to listen to the entreaties of his parish priest, or 
the threats and warnings of the missioners. " He had no need of 
the mission : he would go to the Sacraments later, when it pleased 
him," and so forth. The mission came to an end in due course. 
One evening about a fortnight later, this very man was taken sud- 
denly ill, and the priest was sent for in all haste : he obeyed the 
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summons at once, but when he got to the house, the man was 
already dead and had appeared before his Judge, to answer for his 
abuse of grace and his presumption. 

869. King Henry VIII. — Henry, who ascended the throne of 
England in 1509, had the advantage of a good Catholic education, 
under the pious Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. So great was the 
zeal which he manifested for the interest of the Church, that 
when the arch-heretic Luther began to spread abroad his impious 
doctrines, he himself published a book in defence of Catholic truth ; 
for which reason he received from the Pope the honourable title of 
" Defender of the Faith." Lust and pride were the occasion of his 
fall. Led away by the impure love of a maid of honour, named 
Anne Boleyn, he sought permission from the Pope to put away his 
lawful queen Catherine, and marry the object of his guilty passion. 
Clement VII. firmly refused to sanction so grievous an outrage 
against justice and the sanctity of the married state ; whereupon 
Henry, whose wicked desires and whose haughty spirit could brook 
no refusal, took the matter into his own hands, renounced all 
obedience to the Holy See, declared himself head of the Church in 
England, and putting away the innocent Catherine, went through 
a mock-marriage ceremony with Anne Boleyn. Henry's wilful 
resistance of the known truth closed his heart against the voice of 
Divine grace, and plunged him into fresh crimes, with each of which 
he became more hardened and obstinate in sin. His rebellion 
against the Holy See was followed by the plunder and suppression 
of the monasteries, and the cruel persecution of all who refused to 
sanction his enormous crimes. Among others who fell victims to 
the tyrant's cruel rage, was the learned and pious Lord Chancellor 
of England, Sir Thomas More, who, after a long imprisonment, was 
beheaded for denying the king's spiritual supremacy. A similar 
fate awaited the saintly and venerable Bishop Fisher, Henry's 
former tutor, at the advanced age of nearly eighty years. Nor did 
the guilty partner of his crime, Anne Boleyn, escape the fury of the 
tyrant, being beheaded by his orders in a fit of jealousy. To her 
succeeded a third and fourth wife, the latter of whom was ignomin- 
iously dismissed by the lustful tyrant, as his first wife Catherine 
had been. His fifth queen, Catherine Howard, he soon caused to 
be beheaded, and he had actually married a sixth, when the Justice 
of God overtook him, and he is said to have perished miserably in 
a state of final impenitence, a prey to frightful agonies of body, and 
the still more bitter pangs of fruitless remorse. — History of England 
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870. The Cure of Ars. — In his young days the Cure of Ars had 
to take care of his father's flocks. There was one particular place 
where he delighted to lead them, a lovely little valley at some 
distance from the village where his father dwelt. His young com- 
panions, who all loved him, used to hail his approach as he appeared 
amongst them with a staff in one hand, and his little image of the 
Blessed Virgin in the other, pressed to his bosom. On a little 
hillock, by the side of an old willow which is still to be seen there, 
he placed his dear Madonna upon an altar of turf, and having knelt 
to pay his homage to her, he invited all the other shepherd boys to 
do the same. Never was he so happy as when he saw them kneel- 
ing around his beloved image. Then, having said a " Hail Mary " 
with fervent devotion, he would rise and gravely address his young 
companions, who listened with devout attention, upon the devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin, and the practice of the Christian virtues, 
doing his utmost to lead them to love God. — Chisholm. 

871. S. Philip and the Angel. — Almsdeeds and charity were 
the characteristic virtues of S. Philip Neri, and one day they brought 
him a signal favour. Almsgiving is so pleasing to God, that He 
seems unable, as it were, to wait till the next life to reward it. The 
Saint was passing through a narrow street in Rome, when an angel, 
under the form of a beggar, presented himself and held out a 
suppliant hand. Without inquiring into his wants the Saint gave 
him what money he had. " Very good," said the recipient : " I only 
wished to test your charity," and he disappeared. — His Life : 
May 26. 

872. Mozart's Requiem. — One day a stranger presented himself 
before Mozart, and said to him : " Sir, I have been commissioned 
to ask a favour of you ; it is to compose a Requiem, as soon as 
possible, for a person of distinction who does not wish to give his 
name. He desires that you will employ all your talent on this 
Requiem, for he is an excellent judge of music, and will pay you 
whatever you ask." Mozart went immediately to work, and worked 
day and night with so much ardour that he fell ill. But the most 
curious part of the story is that no one claimed the famous Requiem, 
which was finished at the very moment when the illustrious com- 
poser's strength was completely exhausted. His malady went on 
increasing, and at length he died in Vienna, on the 5th of December, 
1 791, being scarcely thirty-six years of age. But what is more 
singular still, his friends, desirous of making his obsequies worthy 
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of himself, found nothing grander or more suitable for that sad 
occasion than his Requiem, and it was executed for the first time at 
his own funeral service. — And that is what may any day happen to 
us ; the things we do to gain a living are perhaps those that may 
hasten our death. Let us, then, be ever on our guard. — Feller. 
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873. The Cure of Ars and the Birds. — One day, in the spring- 
time, the Cure of Ars was going to see a sick person. The bushes 
were full of little birds that were singing with all their might. The 
good priest stood for a moment to listen to them, and then said, 
with a sigh : " Poor little birds, you were created to sing, and you 
sing. Man was created to love God, and he does not love Him." — 
O, my child, love God with your whole heart. — Chisholm. 

874. S. Perpetua and her Father. — During the persecution 
which raged against the Christian religion under the reign of the 
Emperor Severus, a lady of quality, named Perpetua, with an infant 
at her breast, was arrested and cast into a loathsome prison. Among 
other trials which she had to undergo, the babe that she was nursing 
was torn from her arms at an age when it most needed its mother's 
tender care ; but though her heart was wrung with anguish, she 
generously made the sacrifice which God required from her, and 
committed it with confidence to the keeping of its Heavenly Father. 
But the greatest of all the trials which she had to bear was at the 
hands of her own father, who was still a pagan, and who loved her 
passionately. Being admitted to have access to his daughter, in 
order that his entreaties and the sight of his distress might overcome 
her constancy, he left nothing undone to try to shake her resolution. 
The affectionate heart of Perpetua was deeply moved at the sight 
of the tears and distress of her aged father ; but her pain was re- 
doubled when she beheld him beaten with a stick, by order of the 
judge, in order to drive him from her presence. Her Constancy, 
however, and her fidelity to Jesus Christ continued unshaken ; for 
she remembered the words of Our Lord, " He that loveth father or 
mother more than Me is not worthy of Me." S. Perpetua having 
thus, by the power of Divine love, triumphed over the feelings of 
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nature, completed her glorious course in the amphitheatre, where 
she was first tossed by a furious bull, and afterwards beheaded. — 
Butler. 

875. S. Edmund and the Holy Child. — While S. Edmund, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, was studying in Paris, he 
often used to walk in the fields by the river-side, in order to medi- 
tate on sacred subjects. One day he beheld before him a boy of 
exceeding beauty, whose countenance was white and ruddy, and 
who saluted him saying, '* Hail, my beloved !" The stranger then 
asked Edmund if he did not know him. Edmund replied that he 
did not remember to have seen him. Upon which the boy ex- 
claimed, " It is strange that you do not know me, for I sit by your 
side in the schools, and wherever you go, I am with you." He 
then told Edmund to look at his face, and see what was written on 
his forehead. Edmund looked and read, " Jesus of Nazareth, King 
of the Jews." From that time the holy youth became more and 
more inflamed with the love of his Redeemer, and devoted himself 
more than ever to the meditation of His Sacred Passion. — Cistercian 
Legends. 

876. " God Knows my Name." — A poor Irishwoman, some 
years ago, went to a priest in America, and asked him to forward 
to Ireland some help to those who were suffering from famine. 
" How much can you spare ?" asked the priest. " I have a hundred 
dollars saved," she said, " and I can spare that sum." The priest 
began to reason with her, saying that the gift was too great for her 
slender means. But all he said could not make her change her 
mind. " It will do me good to know that I have been able to help 
a little," she said, " and I shall be able to rest happier when I 
think of the poor families I have saved from hunger and death." 
The priest then took the money she offered him, but as he did so 
his eyes filled with tears. " Now, what is your name ?" he asked, 
" that I may have it published." " My name ?" she exclaimed in 
surprise ; " don't mind that, Father. Just send them the help. 
God knows my name, and that is quite enough for me." — Chisholm. 

877. Brother Giles. — S. Bonaventure, General of the Franciscan 
Order, had among his religious a lay brother, named Giles, who 
had been one of the first companions of S. Francis, and was a man 
of extraordinary simplicity and innocence of life. Speaking one 
day to S. Bonaventure, Brother Giles asked him how it was possible 
for himself, ignorant as he was, to make a proper return to God for 
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the many marks of love which He had shown him. *' It is easy to 
do so," said the Saint, " you have only to love God, and there is no 
one who cannot love Him with the help of His grace." " What," 
said Brother Giles, " can an ignorant man love God as much as a 
learned doctor ?" " Certainly," replied S. Bonaventure, " and a 
good woman can love God even more than the cleverest theo- 
logian." At these words Brother Giles, transported with joy, ran 
into the garden, and out upon the high-road, crying aloud, " Come, 
simple, ignorant men, come, good women, come and love Our 
Lord. You can love Him as much and even more than Father 
Bonaventure or the cleverest theologian." Then falling into a 
profound meditation, he pondered on the reflection that all that 
God regards in us is the degree of love that we bear Him, a thought 
which overwhelmed his soul with joy and consolation. — Anecdotes 
Chritiennes. 

878. The Invisible Host. — A young man at Mass, being unable 
to see the Sacred Host, drew nearer to the celebrant, and yet his 
efforts were fruitless, however near he got to the altar. This 
marvellous state of things lasted two years, after which, full of 
scruples and trouble, he consulted a discreet and learned priest on 
the subject. This Confessor discovered that his visitor bore hatred 
against a neighbour, and refused to be reconciled to him. He ex- 
plained how it was, that being devoid of charity, Our Lord implied 
by this prodigy that the young man had no part in the Sacrifice, 
in spite of his bodily presence. After this advice, the young man 
repented : he pardoned his enemy, and promised to seek no further 
revenge. Making his peace with God in a good confession, he was 
henceforth able, like all the rest, to see the Sacred Host at Mass. — 
A Kempis. 

879. The Bishop and the Leper.— A Bishop in France was 
journeying across the country, when he fell in with a leper imploring 
help in mournful tones. The Bishop at once dismounted, and gave 
him an abundant alms. " It's not money I need," said the leper, 
" but I want you to remove the matter that covers my face." The 
Bishop at once began to comply with this request with his fingers 
and a soft silk handkerchief as gently as he could. But the leper 
complained of that even, as most painful, and asked for something 
softer still. " The touch of your tongue," he said, " is as much as 
I can bear." At so strange a request, the heart of the prelate was 
agitated with conflicting emotions : grace and nature were struggling 
within. Grace at length prevailed, and with the eyes of faith, 
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seeing in the leper Christ Himself, he did violence to his natural 
feelings and applied his tongue to the loathsome countenance, when, 
behold, instead of repulsive discharge, a gem of great value and 
beauty was inserted within the lips of the man before him, the 
leper being none other than Our Lord Himself, who assumed before 
the prelate's eyes the form of a comely youth. — Ctssarius. 

880. S. Francis and the Lawyer. — A lawyer in Geneva had 
sworn implacable hatred to S. Francis of Sales, and never ceased 
loading him with insults and injuries. One day the Saint, going up 
to him, took him by the hand, and with great gentleness said : 
" You are my enemy, I know : yet if you were to pluck out one of 
my eyes, I would still behold you with the other in all kindness." 
But this meekness was lost on that brazened heart, and later on, the 
man actually drew a revolver on the prelate ; he missed his aim, 
but hit a priest beside him, in consequence of which he was con- 
demned to death. The Saint, however, pleaded so effectually in 
his behalf, that the sentence was commuted. In spite of this, the 
hardened sinner spat the Saint in the face, to which the latter, 
terrified at the sight of such hardness of heart, merely said : " I 
have been able to save you from human justice : but unless you 
change your dispositions, you will fall into the hands of Divine 
justice, from which no power can save you."— His Life : Jan. 29. 

881. The Statue of Constantine. — In the excitement of a 
riot, the people went so far as one day to throw stones at the statue 
of the Emperor ; his courtiers urged him to take signal revenge on 
such an insult, offered really to himself. But passing his hand 
over his face, the Emperor contented himself with replying : " The 
wound must be very slight, for I really feel nothing."— CaUchisme 
en Exemples. 

882. S. Sabinus and his Persecutor.— Volusian made S. Sabinus 
prisoner and cut off his two hands. Not long after, the tyrant 
became afflicted with a disease of the eyes, and as all medical skill 
proved useless, he begged the Saint to come to his help. Forgetting 
the sufferings he had endured by command of Volusian, he held 
out his mutilated arms, and by his prayer to God made the sickness 
to disappear. This miracle had a double effect : Volusian, full of 
gratitude, begged the Saint now to heal him of the more dangerous 
sickness of the soul, and he embraced the Christian religion.— Sabell. 

883. General Damesne.— During the troublesome days of 
1848, General Damesne was mortally wounded by one of the revo- 
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lutionaries. Seeing his end was near, he made to God the sacrifice 
of his life, and turning to the Sister of Charity that was nursing 
him, he said : " You must do me a favour : take these five franca 
and have two Masses said : one for my assassin, and one for myself." 

884. The Chinese Eunuch. — A certain eunuch who was attached 
to the Court of the Emperor of China, becoming afflicted with a 
loathsome disease, was driven from the palace, and having no friends 
who would receive him, was on the point of perishing from exposure 
and want. Seeing him in this pitiable state, two poor Christian 
widows took compassion on him, and though hardly able to 
provide for their own support, received him into their cottage, 
dressed his sores, and waited on him with the greatest tenderness. 
At the end of three months, seeing him partly recovered, they 
ventured to speak to him on the affairs of his soul, and to unfold 
to him some of the leading truths of the Christian religion. To their 
grief and astonishment he flew into a passion, loaded them with 
reproaches, and threatened to denounce them to the persecutors 
In fact, he left the house and did not return for some time, leaving 
them for a whole month in a state of fear and trembling. At the 
end of that time, having exhausted all his means, he again had re- 
course to them for assistance. Forgetting the ingratitude and ill- 
treatment which they had met with at his hands, they received him 
with the same charity, and waited on him with the same tender 
care, redoubling, meanwhile, their prayers for his conversion; 
whereupon the heart of the pagan was softened. " A religion," 
said he, " which inspires such conduct cannot but come from God. 
Teach me to know and to love the God whom you serve, and to pre- 
pare for death, which cannot be far distant." The widows, hearing 
these words, were filled with joy and hastened to complete his 
instruction, after which he was baptized. Not long after, he 
expired in admirable sentiments of piety, glorifying God and 
blessing his charitable benefactresses. — Anecdotes Chrttiennes. 

885. The Hermit and the Trees. — A certain hermit, being 
one day asked by his disciples in what manner they could best 
secure the victory over their passions, took them into a plantation 
of cypress trees, which were of different sizes, according to the 
length of time which they bad been planted. Pointing to a very 
little one, he bade one of his disciples pull it up, which he did very 
easily with one hand, for it was only a few days since it had been 
placed in the ground. He then pointed to another somewhat bigger, 
which his disciple also pulled up, but he had to take both hands to 
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it, and to exert his strength, for, having been planted a few months 
its roots had already begun to take hold of the soil. A third, which 
had been a year in the ground, the youth found himself quite unable 
to uproot ; so his companions came to help him, and by their united 
strength they at length succeeded in extracting it. The hermit 
then pointed to a fourth, of some years' growth, but all their efforts 
to pull it out of the ground produced not the slightest effect, 
upon which the hermit said : " My children, so it is with our 
passions. When they are yet young and have not taken root, it is 
easy with a little care to overcome them ; but when by long habit 
they have become rooted in our souls, it is very difficult indeed to 
subdue them. Strive, then, now while you are young, to destroy 
these enemies, who otherwise will cause you severe conflicts when 
you grow older, and may even be the cause of your eternal ruin." — 
Hist. Edif. 

886. The Brood of Vipers. — A countryman walking one day 
through the woods, fell in with a nest of vipers. At first sight of 
them he was afraid and started back, but at length summoning up 
courage, he returned and took the nest, which contained a brood 
of seven young vipers. For three weeks he kept this singular 
family in his house, feeding them meanwhile with bread and milk, 
till one day a friend came to see him. " You should not forget," 
said the visitor, " that if you do not destroy these vipers now while 
they are young, you may depend upon it that sooner or later they 
will fasten on you with their poisonous fangs, and you will fall a 
victim to your imprudence." " Oh, never fear," said the country- 
man, " they are only young. Besides, I take great precaution, 
and if ever I find them dangerous I can soon get rid of them." 
" Do not rely upon that," said his friend, *' for in all probability 
they will take you by surprise." To this the owner of the vipers 
made no answer, and his friend took his leave. A few days after 
he returned, and found the countryman in dreadful torture, for he 
had just been bitten by the dangerous reptiles. His friends hastened 
to his assistance, but it was too late ; the poison had entered his 
blood, and he soon after expired. — Mrs. Herbert. 

887. " Grasp it Firmly." — A certain holy religious, having 
been tried by Almighty God with many severe afflictions, began to 
lose courage, and was tempted to think that God had abandoned 
her, and that she would never be able to support so heavy a cross. 
That same night as she lay on her bed, she seemed to see before her 
Our Blessed Lord Himself, His head crowned with thorns, His counte- 
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nance disfigured with wounds and blood, and a heavy cross upon 
His shoulders. He advanced to her bedside, and she then perceived 
that He carried in His hands another cross similar to His own, but 
smaller and of lighter make. "My daughter," He said to her, 
" take up your cross and follow Me." She accordingly rose from 
her bed, and placing the cross on her shoulders, followed Our Lord, 
as it seemed, up a steep hill, the surface of which was covered with 
thorns and briars. After she had taken a few steps, she began to 
lose courage, for the cross which she bore appeared to press heavily 
upon her shoulders, so as almost to weigh her to the ground ; while 
to add to her misery her feet, which were bare, were torn by the 
thorns and briars on which she was forced to tread. In her extreme 
distress, she called out for help to Our Blessed Lord ; upon which He 
turned and said to her : " If you would carry your cross with ease, 
grasp it firmly, and place your feet in My footsteps." She obeyed, 
and found that the more readily she embraced her cross, the lighter 
it grew, while in stepping on the footprints of Jesus she noticed 
that wherever He trod, the thorns disappeared, and soft and fragrant 
flowers sprang up in their place, so that she was able to follow Him 
henceforth with ease up the steep ascent. Upon reaching the 
summit, Our Lord gave her His blessing and disappeared, leaving 
her full of courage, and generously determined to embrace willingly 
the trials which He sent her. — Gibson. 

888. Diogenes the Cynic. — Diogenes lived in Pontus, in the, 
fifth century B.C. His youth was spent in pleasure and debauchery, 
but coming to Athens in later years, he plunged into the opposite 
extreme of austerity and self-mortification. He would roll in hot 
sand in summer, and in winter would embrace a statue covered 
with snow. His permanent residence (if such it could be called) 
was a tub : his clothing was of the coarsest, and his food of the 
plainest. In spite of his eccentric life and manners, the Athenians 
admired his contempt for comfort, and respected him : he lived 
to the age of ninety. — Chambers. 

889. " Begone, Satan." — The devil appeared one night to 
S. Vincent Ferrer, while at prayer, and said he was one of the 
fathers of the desert of old, and was come to offer some advice. 
" In my youth," he said, " I was very careless and sinful, but on 
reaching old age I began to reflect and prepare for death ; I re- 
pented, and am now in Heaven. I advise you to do as I did. You 
are yet a young man ; go, then, and enjoy the pleasures of the 
world ; and when you see the day of your death drawing near, it 
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will be time enough to begin a life of penance. God is so good, 
He will very readily pardon you ; and when you die He will take 
you to Heaven, to enjoy its pure delights in the company of the 
angels, and of so many others who were once sinners, as I was, and 
are now glorious Saints." S. Vincent immediately cried out : 
" Begone, Satan ! I have consecrated to God my youth as well as my 
old age, because I wish to give Him my whole life." Satan, seeing 
himself discovered and conquered, fled in confusion. — Chisholm. 

890. The Desert and the City. — A hermit was one day trans- 
ported into a monastery where there were about three hundred 
monks living. He saw a multitude of devils following these monks 
everywhere : into the garden, the cloister, and especially the Church : 
they seemed to be trying in every way to draw them into sin. The 
same hermit was then transported into a populous city, and was 
astonished to find there but one devil, at the city gate, having 
apparently but little to do. Then an Angel gave him to understand 
that the devils were very numerous and very busy in the monastery, 
because there the monks resisted them manfully, and were striving 
to serve God, while in the city the inhabitants of themselves followed 
evil. — Lives of the Fathers. 

891. The Skeleton on the Wall. — A boy wanted to frighten 
two other little boys. In the daytime he took some phosphorus, 
and marked with it the form of a skeleton on the wall of the room 
where the little boys always slept. In the daytime the mark of 
phosphorus is not seen ; in the dark it shines like fire. The two 
little boys went to bed, knowing nothing about it. Next morning 
they opened the door of the room where the two little boys had 
been sleeping. They found one boy sitting on his bed, staring at 
the wall, out of his senses. The other little boy was lying dead ! 
This was fright. So are the lost souls tormented with fright and 
fear. — Furniss. 

892. A Terrible Apparition. — A young man once went to 
a priest in great haste, and cried out to him: "O Father, hear my 
confession immediately, I beseech thee." " Why are you in such 
a great hurry to make your confession ?" asked the priest. The 
young man answered : " I was along with a bad companion, and we 
committed a sin together. My companion died almost immediately 
after the sin was committed, and has just appeared to me, saying, 
< I am in hell ; I am lost for ever, because of that sin which we have 
just committed.' O Father !" continued the poor young man, " hear 
my confession at once, that I may not go to hell." — Chisholm. 
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893. Words of a Culprit. — A priest lent to a man condemned 
to death a good book, which he read with profit and pleasure. 
'* Ah," he said, in the end, " if I had always had books like this 
to read, I should not be where I now am." — Catichisme en Exemples. 

894. S. Bernard's Rule. — To keep himself from being in- 
fluenced by what the world would say of him, S. Bernard was accus- 
tomed to say to himself very often every day : " Bernard, if you 
were to die to-day, would you do what you are now going to do ? 
and in what manner would you do it ?" He thought only of how 
God would judge his actions, and not of what the world might say 
about them. 

895. The Old Man's Answer. — A hermit who was very much 
tormented by temptations against the holy virtue of purity, went 
to an old man and asked him how he could best overcome them. 
" There is one way, my child, which can never fail. As soon as 
these thoughts come before your mind, think of the terrible punish- 
ment which God inflicts in hell on those who yield to impurity, 
and say to yourself : ' O my soul, if you consent to yield to that 
temptation, you will have to endure those torments for ever.' " 
The hermit followed this advice and became a Saint. — Chisholm. 

896. S. Martinian, M. — A certain holy solitary, named S. 
Martinian, was one day visited by a wicked woman, named Zoe, 
who sought to seduce him into sin. When on the very point of 
yielding to the temptation, he was, by the grace of God, touched 
with remorse, and his eyes became opened to the precipice, on the 
brink of which he stood. Whereupon, returning to his cell, he 
kindled a large fire, and lying down, laid his feet upon it, keeping 
them there in the midst of the flames until the pain of the burning 
flesh caused him to cry aloud with anguish. Zoe, hearing the noise, 
ran to the spot, and found him with his face bathed with tears, and 
his feet half burnt. " Ah !" exclaimed he, " how shall I be able to 
support the fire of hell, if I cannot endure this earthly flame, which 
is, in comparison with it, but an empty shadow ?" This generous 
act on the part of S. Martinian was not only the means of preserving 
his own soul unstained, but also of converting Zoe, who became 
from that time a most sincere penitent. — His Life : Feb. 1 3. 

897. S. Francis of Assisi. — It is related in the life of S. Francis 
of Assisi, that, when tempted with evil thoughts, he often cast 
himself into ditches full of ice and snow. On one occasion, being 
violently assaulted in his cell with impure imaginations, he hastened 
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to a bed of briars hard by, and casting himself therein, rolled among 
the thorns, until the fire of concupiscence was extinguished in the 
blood which streamed from his mangled flesh. The briars were, 
it is said, at the same moment converted into rose trees, which still 
flourish, and are shown to the numerous pilgrims who flock to the 
Church of the Portiuncula at Assisi, where the miracle took place. — 
His Life : Oct. 4. 
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898. Mass disarms the Devil. — A gentleman in one of the 
provinces of Germany, having lost the greater part of his fortune, 
became much depressed, and was tempted to put an end to his life. 
Fortunately he made known the state of his mind to a prudent 
confessor, who advised him never to pass a day without hearing 
Mass. The gentleman accordingly engaged a priest to say Mass 
for him every morning, and he always assisted at it with great 
devotion, deriving therefrom both courage and consolation. Now 
it happened one day that this chaplain went at an early hour to 
a neighbouring village to assist at the first Mass of a young priest, 
newly ordained. The gentleman, fearing that he might be deprived 
of the benefit of the holy Sacrifice, hastened after him, but on his 
way met with a peasant, who told him that he might as well return 
home, for that Mass was already over. On hearing this, he was 
much disturbed and began to shed tears, saying aloud, "Alas! 
what will become of me ? To-day may, perhaps, be the last of my 
life." The countryman, amazed at seeing his agitation, and being 
himself careless of God's grace, exclaimed, " Do not be troubled. 
I have heard the Mass, and if you like, I will give you my share in it 
in exchange for the cloak which you wear on your shoulders." The 
gentleman at once accepted the offer, and went on his way much com- 
forted. After visiting the village Church to offer up his prayers before 
the Blessed Sacrament, he set out on his return home. But what 
was his horror, on arriving at the spot where the bargain had been 
struck, at perceiving the body of the peasant, like that of the traitor 
Judas, suspended from a tree by the neck In fact, the very same 
temptation which had troubled his own mind had passed into the 
soul of the countryman, who, by voluntarily depriving himself of 
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the grace which he had obtained by hearing Mass, became an easy 
prey to the tempter. — Rodriguez. 

899. Servatus of Rome. — There lived in Rome a poor man 
whose name was Servatus. He was afflicted with paralysis and 
could not walk, nor even turn his body from one side to the other, 
nor raise his hand to his mouth. He was carried daily by some 
charitable persons and laid at the gate of the Church, that he might 
receive an alms from those who went in and out of that Church. 
Of the alms that were given him he spent a little for his own support, 
and the rest he distributed among the pilgrims who came to visit 
the pious places in the city, many of whom found shelter in his 
humble home. He was accustomed to spend the entire day in 
meditation on spiritual things, and by hearing the Word of God 
read to him he was able to feed his soul with heavenly doctrine, 
and people who heard him speak were astonished at his great 
knowledge and the wisdom of his answers. But the principal fruit 
of his meditations was the high degree of holiness to which he 
attained. His patience under his heavy afflictions was invincible ; 
he was continually heard thanking God for his infirmities, and was 
always singing hymns of praise to Him. — S. Gregory the Great. 

900. The Divine Guest. — It is related of the Blessed Henry Suso, 
a holy Dominican friar, that when the hour of meals came round, 
he was wont to kneel in spirit at the feet of Jesus and beg of Him 
to come and be his guest and sit at table with him. Then, having 
taken his seat in the presence of Our Lord, whom he considered as 
placed opposite to him, he would cast towards Him from time to 
time a look of love, and holding in his hands the plate containing 
the portion of food served out to him, would beg of Jesus to bless 
it and vouchsafe to eat with him. And so likewise, before he took 
up the cup to drink, he would ask a blessing from Our Lord, and 
beg of Him to drink before him. It was his custom also to drink 
but five draughts in honour of the five Sacred Wounds of Jesus : he 
would likewise often divide his food into four portions, which he 
would take in honour of the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity and 
of the Immaculate Mother of Jesus. Although particularly fond of 
fruit, he abstained from it entirely for the space of two years, in 
order to acquire a perfect victory over his appetite ; but at the end 
of that time, to avoid singularity, he partook of it again, though 
always with extreme moderation. These pious practices were so 
pleasing to God, that once appearing, as is said, to a certain devout 
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person, our Blessed Saviour bade him, if he would learn how to 
conduct himself at table, to go to His servant Henry and beg of 
him to instruct him in all his ways.— Life of Blessed Henry Suso. 

901. The French Officer. — A French officer, accustomed to 
say grace at meals, was once advised to omit it, as the other officers 
only laughed at it. " They are free to eat like animals," he replied ; 
" for my part, I wish to do it as a Christian." " Then do it secretly 
and in your heart." I am Christian both in body and soul ; must 
we be ashamed to do good ? — Life of Marceau. 

902. The Angel and the Footsteps. — A certain hermit who 
had retired into the desert to do penance for his sins, was in the 
habit of going every day to a well at some distance in order to fetch 
water for his use. The journey was tiresome, but he made it cheer- 
fully, with the intention of pleasing God, and he usually said his 
prayers as he went along. One very hot day, as he was carrying his 
can full of water under a broiling sun, the devil suggested to him 
that it was a very foolish thing to go daily such a distance for the 
water, when he might, if he pleased, build himself a cell close to the 
spring. This thought took such possession of his mind that he said 
to himself, " I declare I will set about it this very day, and not toil 
and weary myself any longer to no purpose." While thus speaking, 
he was surprised to hear a voice behind him, saying, " One, two, 
three, four," as if there were someone walking after him and 
counting his steps. The hermit looked round in astonishment and 
beheld a lovely youth, clad in a brilliant robe of light, whom he 
knew at once to be an angel. ** Be not astonished," the stranger 
said, '* I am your Guardian Angel, and I am counting your steps, 
that not one may pass unrewarded." With these words the beauti- 
ful vision disappeared, and the hermit, giving thanks to God, went 
on his way with joyful steps, resolved to increase rather than to 
lessen the distance between his hermitage and the well. — Lives 
of the Fathers. 

903. Words of a Saint.— Jesus Christ one day gave S. Mech- 
tildes a view of the glory of Heaven. And as she was gazing on it 
in rapture, and wishing that the happy day were come when she 
also would enjoy the happiness of the Saints, she heard a voice that 
seemed to come from the immense multitude of the blessed, saying : 
" O thrice happy you who still live in the world, because it is in your 
power to increase your glory and your merit for ever. If men did 
but know how much they might increase their merit every day, 
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they would never awake in the morning without their hearts being 
filled with gratitude to God for His goodness in giving them another 
day in which they might increase their glory for Heaven, their 
eternal home. This thought alone ought to be sufficient to strengthen 
them in all their difficulties and trials, and to give them courage 
to lead a mortified life, since each one of these things is of so much 
■avail for them in eternity." — Chisholm. 

904. S. Alphonsus in Old Age. — S. Alphonsus, when an old 
man, and after having lived a life of heroic sanctity, had to suffer 
many terrible temptatiorjs. One day when speaking to one of the 
fathers, he said, " I am eighty-three years of age, and the fire of 
my youth is not yet extinct." Often was he heard to exclaim : 
11 O my Jesus, grant that I may die rather than yield to temptation. 
O Mary, if thou dost not assist me, I shall sin even more than Judas 
did." — His Life : Aug. 2. 

905. Delay Not. — It is related in the life of the holy abbot 
S. Paul, surnamed the Simple, that one day when the religious were 
entering the Church, he beheld them all go in with a bright and 
serene countenance, attended by their Guardian Angels, except one 
■whose countenance was black and gloomy, and who was led by two 
devils who held him with a bridle, while his good Angel followed 
at a little distance sad and downcast. The man of God, on seeing 
this, spent the whole time he was in Church in weeping and praying 
for this soul which he understood to be in a state of sin. At length, 
the Office being concluded, they left the Church, and on looking 
again at the poor sinner he beheld him quite changed — his counten- 
ance now bright and beautiful, his good Angel rejoicing, and the 
devils standing at a distance grieving for having lost their prey. 
Whereupon the Saint, full of joy, earnestly entreated the monk to 
make known what had happened to him for the edification of the 
community. Upon this the religious related, that having unhappily 
fallen into sin, he had been much moved during the time of Divine 
Office by hearing the words of the prophet Isaias : " Cease to do 
perversely, learn to do well, and then if your sins be as scarlet they 
shall be made as white as snow." So great was the impression 
thereby produced upon his soul, that he had cast himself in spirit at 
the feet of our Blessed Lord, sincerely detesting his sin, and imploring 
His gracious pardon, being fully resolved at the same time to confess 
his sin as soon as possible and to amend his life. On hearing this 
recital the good Abbot and the assembled monks returned thanks 
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to God for the fatherly tenderness with which He is always ready 
to receive the prodigal son when he returns to Him by true re- 
pentance. — Lives of the Fathers. 

906. S. Teresa and Holy Water. — S. Teresa used to say she 
knew by experience how powerful holy water is to put the Devil 
to flight. " I used to drive him away," she said, " by the sign of 
the Cross : but, it seems to me, it was only to return again ; but 
when I used holy water also, he no longer dared to return." — Her 
Life : Oct. 1 5 . 

907. The Fortieth Martyr of Sebaste. — During the per- 
secution waged against the Church by the Emperor Licinius, at the 
beginning of the fourth century, a noble band of soldiers, forty in 
number, refused to join in the idolatrous sacrifices which were to 
take place in the camp by the Emperor's orders, and declared not 
only that they were Christians, but that they were ready to die for 
their faith. Promises and threats having proved of no avail in 
shaking their resolutions, the judge condemned them to be stripped 
of their clothes and exposed naked, during a severe frost, upon a 
frozen pond. As an additional temptation he ordered a fire to be 
kindled and a warm bath prepared at a little distance, to which 
they might repair at any time when they were prepared to obey the 
Emperor's orders. On hearing their sentence, the martyrs ran 
joyfully to the place of their punishment, and, having undressed 
themselves, took their stand at once upon the ice. Then, raising 
their voices to God, they prayed with one accord, " Lord, there 
are forty of us engaged in this combat, grant that we may be forty 
crowned, and that not one may be wanting to this sacred number." 
As night went on their sufferings became more intense, but they 
continued to pray fervently, nor did they show any disposition to 
yield, with the exception of one unhappy man, who, leaving the 
pond, passed to the bath, which he had no sooner entered than 
he expired. Meanwhile one of the sentinels suddenly beheld the 
pond lit up with a heavenly light, and a band of angels descending 
from above who distributed rich garments and crowns among the 
generous confessors. He at once understood that the God of the 
Christians had sent this blessed company to reward the constancy 
and fidelity of His generous servants. At the same time, he won- 
dered why there were but thirty-nine crowns prepared, whereas 
the soldiers numbered forty. While thus the sentinel pondered 
within himself, it was revealed to him that the man who had entered 
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the bath had forfeited the fortieth crown by his base apostasy, 
whereupon he was moved by an interior grace, and filled with an 
ardent desire of gaining it in his stead. He accordingly arose, 
stripped himself of his garments, and loudly proclaiming himself 
a Christian, took his place upon the ice amid the band of martyrs. 
Thus did God hear their prayer, though in a different manner from 
what they had expected ; and when morning came, and the bodies 
of all alike, both living and dead, were cast upon a burning pile to 
complete their sacrifice, not one was wanting to complete that 
glorious company. — Butler. 
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